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NORTHWEST 


Quist RUNES 
FLIGHT 


ORIENT 
EXPRESS 


A FEW STEPS THAT SAVE YOU 1756 MILES 


Northwest's short-cut Great Circle route to the Orient is 
1756 miles shorter, New York to Manila... 1899 miles shorter to 


Tokyo. It is faster than any other route. 


Northwest gives you the only one-airline through service 


across the U.S.A. and across the Pacific to the Orient. 


NORTHWEST 
Orient AIRLINES 


————_—— 
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Hose collects broken bottles, 
yet has 3 lives 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


HAT'S a sort of giant vacuum 

cleaner flushing out the sand, oil, 
broken bottles (plenty of them!) that clog 
up storm sewers in a big eastern city. 

But the suction hose Being used was 
cutand worn to ribbons in three months 
orless. Thena city engineer heard about 
a B. F. Goodrich hose that transports 
broken glass in a glass factory. 

B. F. Goodrich engineers, who had 
designed more than 1,000 kinds of hose, 
had developed a light, flexible hose, 
strong enough tostand powerful suction 
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without collapsing. To stand the broken 
glass, another B. F. Goodrich develop- 
ment was used for the hose lining. It’s 
a special kind of rubber, so well nie to 
resist cutting thaton gravel chutes it out- 
lasts the hardest steel many times over. 

Put to work here at just one third the 
cost of the short-lived hose it replaced, 
the B. F. Goodrich hose is still good 
after 9 months of wearing, tearing abuse 
—has lasted 3 times longer than any 
other hose. 

This suction hose is typical of B. F. 


Goodrich research which is constantly 
at work improving all kinds of hose, 
belting and other rubber products, and 
finding new ways to use them better. 
Don’t decide any product you may buy 
is the best to be had without first find- 
ing out from your BFG distributor what 
B. F. Goodrich research may have done 
recently to improve it. The B. P. Goodrich 
Company, Dept. M-228, Akron 18, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 
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THE MOST FABULOUS SUPPLY OF ELECTRIC POWER IN THE WORLD FLOWS 
TO U. S. HOMES, FARMS, AND FACTORIES ... AND TO HELP CARRY THE 


LOAD, ANACONDA MAKES A COMPLETE LINE OF WIRE AND CABLE 


Last year our homes, farms and factories 
soaked up nearly 400 billion kilowatt-hours 
of current. 

That’s twice as much as 10 years ago. 

You can easily see how big America has 
grown—electrically. 

Wire is the power highway through which 
this enormous energy flows. And for every 
step of the way there has been an Anaconda 
wire and cable. Some are copper. Some are 
Copperweld®. Some are aluminum. 

From seven strategically located mills of 
the Anaconda Wire & Cable Company, the 
electrical industry has been able to shop for 
its many wire needs...from hair-thin magnet 
wire to fist-thick power cables. 

But the job of making wire and cable 
takes more than plants and people. 

It takes years of experience with metal. 
For the heart of wire is always metal. 

It takes continuing research. For the de- 
mands on wire grow greater every year. 

As industry’s needs become more exact- 
ing, it takes a painstaking system of quality 
control to safeguard uniformity. 

Behind every foot of Anaconda wire and 
cable stands a fully integrated business, mod- 
ern in its methods and equipment. It links 
the resources of many mines and plants. 
That’s why Anaconda and its subsidiaries 
are able to serve you so well with such a 
wide diversity of products. oxzre 


ANACONDA 


PRODUCERS OF: Copper, zinc, lead, silver, gold, platinum, 
cadmium, vanadium, selenium, uranium oxide, manga- 
nese ore, ferromanganese and superphosphate. 


MANUFACTURERS OF: Electrical wires and cables, copper, 
brass, bronze and other copper alloys in such forms as 
sheet, plate, tube, pipe, rod, wire, forgings, stampings, 
extrusions, flexible metal hose and tubing. 


q PATROLS REGULARLY CHECK every mile of trans- 
mission line for America’s light and power companies 
—on foot... in jeeps...in boats... and, fastest of 

all, in helicopters that hover a few feet over the 

cables. For these are the nerves of a nation, some- 
times copper and, where they must be light in weight, 
sometimes aluminum, Anaconda supplies both types 


of cables to the nation’s leading electric companies. 





HUNGRY HORSE DAM will supply the power for Ana- 
conda’s new aluminum reduction plant now being built 
at Columbia Falls, Montana. Every ton of finished metal 
will take some 18,000 kilowatt-hours of current. Produc- 
tion starts late in 1954. Then 52,000 tons a year will 
help supply the growing market for this lightweight metal. 


WHAT DO YOU NEED TO MAKE ELECTRICITY? A source 
of power, of course. This may be fuel or flowing water. 
Next—turbines and generators must convert this power 
into usable electricity. For many years The American 
Brass Company, an Anaconda subsidiary, has supplied 
corrosion-resistant parts for these turbines and generators, 
tubes for steam condensers, bus conductors for switch- 
gear, and Everdur* Electrical Conduit to protect wires 
and cables against corrosion and physical damage. 


#Rog. U. 8. Pat. Off. 
en he | 











Here’s proof that you don’t have to be uncomfortable to look 


smart around the collar. You'll find many comfortable, soft-collar 
Arrow shirts that will look just right on you. And you'll hardly 
know you're wearing them except for the compliments. Fine “San- 
forized” fabrics. Prices start at $3.95. The diamond pattern rayon 
tie is an Arrow, too. $1.50. See your Arrow dealer. 


ARROW WHITE SHIRTS 


by Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 








LETTERS 


Marine on Trial 





pathies go out to Colonel Frank 
who Was tortured by the 
munists and put on trial in this 
y for falsely confessing that the U.S 
1 warfare on the Chinese Com 
E, March 22] As for the 
such a confession to the enemy, I 
seen no proof that it cost us any lives, 
or friends . Aiter all, we were the first 
and, so far, the only nation to drop atom 
bombs on civilians, so we shouldn’t be too 
squeamish about being charged with germ 
wartare 










GLENN WHEELER 
East Orange, N.J 
Sir 
. . . General William F. Dean said that he 
would never go to war again without a sui- 
cide pill as insurance against captivity 
I shudder to think of the situation that 
would exist within the armed forces if 
it became commonly acceptable for all mili- 
tary men to gulp the “Dean bean” that they 
have been gingerly carrying around with 
them in their watch pocket for use when in 
danger 
Joun P. Leonarp Jr. 
Lieut. Colonel, US.M.C 
Quantico, Va. 


Sir: 

I served under Colonel Schwable in World 
War II, and if the occasion should arise, I, 
for one, would be proud to serve under him 
again. What is expected of the American 
fighting man of today? Is he expected to fol- 
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4 HIGH SPEED JETS 
APPROACH AIR BASE 


@ RADAR DETECTS, LOCKS ON 
AND AUTOMATICALLY TRACKS JET 









Se 





3B ELECTRONIC COMPUTER DICTATES. & 
FUTURE TARGET POSITION TO GUN « 


Army Unveils Skysweeper... 


Deadly Accurate Anti-Aircraft Gun 


compute its spee altitude and course 


in seconds... then. automatically aim 


ing itself, shoot the plane out of the sky. 


ws Actually the story an when Army 
Ordnance anticipated the threat of faster 


flying jets and star ted to work with Sper 


= “HOW CAN WE stop hostile jets that slip 


through our primary defenses News- 
Army 


the Skysweeper 


Ordnance’s dem- 
the 
answer to attack by high-speed aircraft 


men covering on the problem Through its pioneerir 


onstration ol saw in radar, Sperry engineers were able to 


; design the “eyes” of needed perform- 
at medium range—and spread the story 
front | 


was the story of a gun that could “see 


ance. From Sperry’s experience in elec- 


tronics came the “brains” 


ves from coast to coast. It 


to compute 
precise firing information. Sperry’s devel- 
through fog and darkness 

15-mile 


pick out opments in servo mechanisms provided 


an enemy within a radius the “muscles” for rapid aiming and firing. 






@ GUN ENGAGES AND DESTROYS JET 


= The Skysweeper gunfire control system 
which resulted from the cooperative 
efforts of Army Ordnance and Sperry is 
typical of the many systems which Sperry 
has developed working with various 
branches of the military to meet critical 
needs. Once developed, Sperry manufac- 
turing specialists convert engineering 
designs into precision weapons [or lar 
scale production. Among similar projects 
at Sperry today are systems for bombing 
and navigation missile guidance and 
naval gunfire control. 


SPER RY sn co 





Let’s leave SHRINKING to the violets 





REIS UNDERWEAR 


ws 


Perma-Sizecl 


The size you buy is the size it stays—through 
repeated automatic washings and dryings! 


18 months ago, all you could do about the way 
men’s cotton knit underwear shrank after laun- 
dering, was to shrink your husband to match. 


Now, REIS PERMA-SIZED underwear lets you keep 
your husband the way you like him—because his 
underwear stays the way he likes it—laundering 
after laundering. In automatic washers and dry- 
ers. In commercial laundries. Even at the wash- 
board, if you like—it never shrinks out of size. 


Only REIS underwear is PERMA-SIZED. Only REIS 
guarantees the size with a money-back offer. REIS 
PERMA-SIZED T-Shirts, Athletic Shirts, SCANDALS 
Briefs $1—$2.50. 


\ itip> 


EMPIRE STATE BLDG., NEW YORK 1, N. ¥. 








LICENSEE IN CANADA: SUPER KNITTING MILLS CO., LTD. 














low General Dean's suggestion and carry 
some deadly poison to take if capture seems 
imminent? Are the quartermasters to issue 
cyanide pills along with other combat gear? 
Are we, a Christian nation, now to become 
devoted to hara-kiri? Ridiculous! But that 
is the only logical sequence if Colonel Schwa- 
ble is not completely exonerated and restored 
to a full-duty status 
NATHAN BEDELL 

Major, U.S.M.C.R. (Inactive) 

Jacksonville, Fla. 


Sir 

The armed services could learn a lesson 
from Colonel Schwable’s experience. Wars 
from here on in will be fought over ideologi- 
cal issues, and future prisoners can expect to 
be subjected to all sorts of torture . ... My 
son is in the service, and I have told him: 
if ever captured, confess if you must. Don't 
give away positions or troop movements, 
but subjects such as germ warfare and 
the like are absurd. The facts will be 
brought to light later regardless of what 
they make you say about it. You have a 
gun at your head . . . Be practical, and 
stay alive... 





LIONEL ORMSBY 
Los Angeles 


Underwater Photographer 
Sir: 

The sport of spearfishing is really just 
coming into its own, and its future is almost 


PHOTOGRAPHER LEAvENS & GADGET 


unlimited. Congratulations on your timely 
and excellent pictorial feature on it [Tue, 
March 22). 

Your readers might enjoy a picture I took 
of the photographer, George Leavens, in 
action under water [see cut]. He is using a 
special case that he constructed himself and 
that houses both his camera and light meter. 

STANTON A. WATERMAN 
Sargentville, Me. 


Refreshing 
Sir: : 
How refreshing to see Polio Fighter Salk 
on the cover of Time [March 209], after a 
double dose of McCarthy and his brash 
young rogues, Cohn and Schine! ; 
(THE Rev.) Georce W. Goopirey 

Wilmington, Del. 


Dum Du Dum Dum 
Sir: 

The March 15 cover of Time shows four 
bullets with “Dum Du Dum Dum” written 
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» How telegrams help make sales... 


“and the salesman. Ph 


ie 


| 


They focus attention on your promotions 
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Telegrams get read when 
other material gets pushed 
aside. Next time you've 
got a promotion coming 
up, get extra cooperation 


from your salesmen and 


~ customers. Tell them your 


story by telegram! 


| 


and pave the way for fu- 
ture calls. Between sales- 
men’s visits, telegrams 
make calls; urge buyers to 
order if stocks are low. In 
sales drives, telegrams to 
prospects step up interest, 
pull in orders. 


Flash price changes by telegram 


Only telegrams announce 
price changes so fast, so 
accurately, to all parts of 
the country. Get the facts 
to your dealers, jobbers, 
wholesalers, salesmen — 
all at the same time — 
rely on telegrams. 


——— —— Telegrams do a top job on all jobs 


On any job in the whole 
field of selling—from orig- 
inating orders to tracing 
shipments—telegrams will 
do it better, faster, and 
more profitably than any 
other means of communi- 
cation. 


| 


| 











The LEICA is the world’s most famous camera. It has climbed the Himalayas, run with 
huskies in the frozen arctic, captured the look of kings, warlords, aborigines, beauty 
queens and Dutch farmers milking Dutch cows. But the Leica, favorite of great profes- 
sional photographers, is also a camera for the amateur who seeks to improve his skill. 





The reproductions on this page are from LEICA contact prints. Enlarged 2, 5, 10 times, 
details in black-and-white or glorious color show up needle-sharp and vivid. The Leica 
winds, focuses, shoots like any 35mm camera. It is easy to use. It is small, compact, 
easy to carry. Leica was the first 35mm camera — all the others spring from this one. 





There are three LEICA models, the If, the IIf, and the IIIf, priced from $143. More than 
two hundred accessories are available to equip your Leica for every specialized photo- 
graphic task. You will be able to master portraiture, transfix the splendor of the rainbow, 
photograph a soaring eagle or the eye of a grasshopper with the same Leica camera. 





The newest addition to the LEICA family of accessories is the Summicron £/2—the 50mm 
lens that has revolutionized camera optics. The Summicron makes color transparencies 
possessing an over-all brilliance and clarity that no other high-speed lens can match. 
It gives your black-and-white prints corner-to-corner sharpness never before possible. 


world’s most famous camera 





A LEICA rewards all who seek finer pictures. Its cost is modest—for the Leica that you 
buy now will serve you for a lifetime. Consult your franchised Leica dealer soon. 
E. Leitz, Inc., 468 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y., is distributor of the world-famous 
products of Ernst Leitz, Wetzlar, Germany. Cameras, accessories, binoculars, microscopes. 














over them to represent the classic Dragnet 
theme. If these were drawn, as I suspect, to 
represent dumdum bullets, I credit the artist, 
Boris Chaliapin, with the finest pun Time 
has made in quite a while .. . 

Howarp E. Rowen Jr. 


New Haven, Conn. 


Sir: 

. .. Your “Ides of March” cover portray- 
ing the well-known musical theme of Dragnet 
must have left . . . millions of Dragnet fans 
aghast ... 
(S/Sert.) RrcHarp P. Conton 

US.AF. 
North Africa 
Sir: 

... I am assuming that the artist in- 
tended the music to be in the bass clef, and 
he should have marked the key signature. . . 

RoBert HAMMACK 
Van Nuys, Calif. 
@ Let Readers Conlon and Hammack 
try this on their pianos.—Eb. 





© 1953, Schumann Music Co. 


Malenkov No. 5 
Sir: 

Re “But Nobody Outsells G.-U.M.” [Tine, 
March 15]: Heaven save us from Communism 
if for no other reason than what the U.S.S.R. 
has done to the perfume industry. Imagine 
Ava Gardner slithering into a room enveloped 
in “Essence of the U.S. Cavalry.” I wonder 
how “Riveter’s Dream” or “Spirit of Capi- 
talist Wall Street” would sell in the U.S... . 

Joan OsBuRN 
Lake Forest, IIl. 


q Just the thing to wear when seeing 
Marilyn Monroe in How to Marry a 
Decadent Imperialistic Beast —Eb. 


The Private & the Pentagon 


Sir: 

Congratulations on your March 22 article 
exposing the Army’s No. 1 goldbrick, G. 
David Schine, and his fellow travelers, Mc- 
Carthy and Cohn. I think the American pub- 
lic has been duped though, because this trio 
was not out on the hills of Korea doing their 
Commie hunting where it wasn't quite so 
safe ...% 

(Tue Rev.) Monte B. Brown 
(Former Chaplain, U.S. Army, 
Korea—class of 52) 
New York City 


Sir: 

I am offering, in suitably heroic couplets, a 
new indoctrination course for basic train- 
ing in the U.S. Army: 


The chow is lousy and the beds are hard? 
You have to pull K.P. and extra guard? 
The corporal’s rude, the sergeant impolite? 
The captain will not let you out at night? 


They will not let you have a private 
phone? 

It’s clear, my boy, you don't know Mr. 
Cohn. 


You have a gripe? Don't tell the chaplain, 
son, 

You'll have to carry that big heavy gun, 

You'll have to march and even stand in 
line, 

Unless you know a certain Private Schine 
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Relax in the luxurious lower-deck lounge on The President. 
All President flights are in double-decked “Strato” Clippers. 


Youre on the most popular .\ _ 
airline to EUROPE 





when you choose Pan American 


10 times every day giant Pan American Clippers span the Atlantic 


They’ve carried more passengers, 650,000 
—and made more crossings, 44,500 — 


than any other airline 


You get the feeling the moment you board your 
Clipper* that Pan Am knows how to run an airline. 

It’s not alone the snap and precision of ground per- 
sonnel, the superb airmanship of U.S, crews, the luxuri- 
ous Clippers themselves, the frequency and convenience 
of flights —it’s also the sure, understanding way in which 
you are treated, with hospitality, with friendliness, and 
with attentive consideration, 

Attention to each passenger's needs, plus an unmatched 
record of air pioneering and leadership—that's what 
makes Pan Am the choice of experienc ed travelers. 


Call your Travel Agent or Pan American. 
*Trade-Mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. of 








No change of plane 
to EUROPE from 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia ... and 
from Chicago and Detroit, starting April 30 


Typical one-way fares 


from New York RAINBOW PRESIDENT 
SHANNON 5261 $371 
LONDON 290 400 
PARIS 310 420 
ROME 360 487 
STOCKHOLM 356 466 
LISBON 310 406 


Fares, shown to nearest dollar and subject to 
government approval, are slightly less from 
Boston, slightly more from Phila., Chicago 
and Detroit (Chicago and Detroit, RAINBOW only 








More people fly to Europe by Pw AWERICAN 


World’s Most Experienced Airline 








The Crestline Victoria, more beautiful than 
ever, is stealing America’s heart! There's a 


























choice of six beautiful new nylon and nylon- 
and-vinyl upholstery color schemes. 


The new Crestline Skyliner is another 
Ford first in styling. A transparent roof 
panel gives an open-car feeling unmatched 
mo oany other low-priced closed car 


The Crestline Sunliner is America’s largest 
selling convertible! You have a choice of 
four top colors. Also available is a top 
with a transparent panel over driver 


130-h.p. 

Y-block V-8 

New deep-cast block 
is more rigid for 


smoother, quieter 


ss : ' operation, Short- 
If you want beauty and performance driving, Ford offers: versatile Ford- stroke design means 
that are “out of this world,” you'll omatic Drive . . . a 4-Way Power greater gas economy, 
love the ’54 Ford. Seat . . . Swift Sure Power Brakes longer engine life, 
Whichever °54 Ford you choose, . . » Power-Lift Windows all around 
you get smooth, clean-lined beauty . Master-Guide Power Steering. 
that is “at home” anywhere. You Ball-Joint Front Suspension, too. 
ride surrounded by beauty, too, in You travel in supreme comfort in 
Ford’s Crestmark Body with its ex- Ford. Ball-Joint Suspension, exclu- 115-h.p. 
citing new colors, fabrics and trim. sive to Ford in its field, provides a I-block SIX 
Equally exciting is Ford’s new truly fine-car ride. Handling is easier Like Ford's V-8, it 
Mie 4 eh a . her - : has deep-block, 
performance. You choose from the and the going is smoother on roads ee psy en er 
most modern engines in the indus- “off limits” to many other cars. fes-tartiine: okes 
try ... the brilliant 130-h.p. Y-block But there is more! With all of its head valves and 
V-5 or flashing 115-h.p. I-block Six. a tcofthis-world” features: Ford gas-seving Automatic 
You enjoy a new kind of smooth, prices are down to earth, as a trip to 
agile “GO” from the very first time your Ford Dealer will prove. 
you take the road. : 
And to take the “drive” out of Worth more when you buy it..... 


: | 
Bg. FORD When you sell it, too! 


Who knows a man called Cohn who knows 
a man 

(I think the name’s McCarthy) who really 
can 

Make generals run about like p.f.c.’s 

And chicken colonels tremble at the knees, 

And serve vou tea in bed... You think 
I'm balmy? 

It could be Mr. Stevens or the Army... 

H. A. ApAMS 
New York City 


Significant Form (Contd.) 
Sir: 

Re Reader Stearns’s views on galloping 
horses [Time Letters, March 22]: maybe the 
drawing of the Stone Age horse isn’t so 
wrong after all. Horses do on occasion have 
their front legs stretched out in front and 





GULFSTREAM WINNER 


their hind legs extending to the rear. . . The 
horse in the picture (enclosed) is crossing the 
finish line in a race at Gulfstream Park, and 
the camera caught him thus [see cut}. 

Ronatp B. Wooparp 
Indianapolis 


Man's Hope (Contd.} 
Sir: 

The erroneous views of Geochemist Brown 
that the chief barrier to population control 
is the Roman Catholic Church with its doc- 
trine against contraception [Time, March 
22] is to quote Paul (anti-Catholic) Blan- 
shard. Surely Professor Brown must know 
that the regions where the birth rates are at 
a biological maximum are Russia, China, 
Japan, Indo-China, Africa, Egypt, Palestine 
and Turkey—none of which are in any way 
under the control or influence of the Roman 
Catholic Church and its doctrines . . . It is 
un-Christian ... to make such outrageous 
accusations against the one church which is 
doing the most in the world today to allevi- 
ate the sufferings of the “dirt-encrusted, mal- 
nourished and disease-ridden children.” 

RosBert K. MANTON 
Bad Kreuzenach, Germany 





Sir: 

. We Roman Catholics will continue to 
annoy Dr. Brown and other theorists . . . In 
cooperating with God to “Suffer the little 
children” to be born and given the opportu- 
nity to attain Heaven, we do not annoy Him. 


Witrrep H. Roy 


Lampman, Sask. 


Flight from the Factory 
Sir: 

Re your March 22 “Flight to the Sub- 
urbs”: if some people were lucky enough to 
be able to flee from the city with its dirt, 
noise, industry and screaming advertisements, 
it is sad that industry should be allowed 
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_-) ‘new Kind 












want ...at the 
twist of a dial! 
Handles all 






es, 
Fills, washes, — 
empties. dries, anc 
shuts off <—— 
automat- 


ically- 











AGITATOR ACTION—Assures thorough cleansing 
of heavier loads without tangling or tearing! 


SELF-CLEANSING TUB — in gleaming stainless steel 
—always smooth, always clean! 


SCUM-REMOVING FLUSH RINSE—Two complete 
rinses — Jet-Spray sweeps floating dirt and soap 
scum away! 


REALLY DAMP-DRY CLOTHES — High-speed centrif- 
ugal spin gets some clothes dry enough to iron! 


NO BOLTING DOWN— Mechanism floats on cush- 
ion rubber; Blackstone stands still! 


..and now a Blackstone costs LESS! For fully flexible operation 


«+-any time you wish! 


Blackstone 


JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 


AMERICA’S OLDEST MANUFACTURER OF HOME LAUNDRY APPLIANCES 


11 


CHOOSE 


the right point for the 
way you write...by number 


ADD it to the barrel of an 
Esterbrook Fountain Pen 





WRITE with the pen that 
writes your way...naturally 


More than 28 
interchangeable, 
renewable 
point styles. 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


The World's Most Personal 
Fountain Pen 


THE ESTEMDROOK PEN COMPANY 
. 





| to pursue them and intrude upon their | 


hard-won right to privacy. An eternal cycle 
results, and families will have to begin anew 
the futile flight to territory not yet infested 
by industry. The rapid spreading of factories 
and stores through residential areas horrifies 
me and many other people who want to 
breathe fresh air in their free time. 
N. Coates 

Montreal, Que. 


More about Joe 
Sir: 

... I have not been very happy about 
your articles attacking Senator McCarthy. 
He is a good and capable man in the eyes of 
all freedom-loving people in the Far East. 

CuHarLes Luk 
Hong Kong 


Sir: 

. .. Your vile falsehoods to destroy Mc- 
Carthy should be jammed down your lying 
throats with a pitchfork. 

D. YounGc 
Sapulpa, Okla. 


Sir: 

. . Suggest that having exposed Commu- 
nism, McCarthy now investigate its totali- 
tarian cousin—Fascism. It, too, demands con- 
formity in politics, religion, speech and press, 
and has its devotees among many profes- 
sions, including churchmen. In what better 
way could the Senator prove that he is im- 
partially devoted to exposing all internal 
enemies of America? 

THEODORE CARCICH SR. 
President 
Washington Conference 
of Seventh-Day Adventists 
Seattle 


Sir: 

I noticed the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
post of Stoughton, Wis., denounced Joe 
McCarthy’s claim of entering the Marine 
Corps as a “buck private,” because he en- 
tered as a commissioned officer; that he (Mr. 
McCarthy) resigned from the Marine Corps 
months before his comrades in arms, and the 
war with Japan; further, that he claimed to 
be a “tail gunner,” when he was only a 
ground intelligence officer .. . 

If these claims are false, Mr. McCarthy 
owes the Marine Corps an apology ... If 
the claims are true, the V.F.W. post at 
Stoughton, Wis. owes Mr. McCarthy an 
apology. Information as to which party is 
correct should be printed in your magazine. 

SERVICEMAN’S NAME WITHHELD 

Dallas 

G McCarthy signed up with the Ma- 
rines as a private in January 1942, 
with orders to report to Quantico for 
officer training, was commissioned 
three months later. In the Pacific he 
was an air intelligence officer and often 
flew missions in the rear gunner’s seat. 
In March 1945 he applied for and got 
his discharge from the Marine Corps. 
Neither the Marine Corps nor Mce- 
Carthy has officially answered the 
V.F.W.’s statements.—Eb. 


Sir: 

Small wonder that McCarthy's pooch was 
on a cheese diet [Time, March 22]. He has 
to stomach more in one day than Fala did in 
a year. 

NorMAN GAAR 


* | Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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FILLS ITSELF 


For busy desks every- 
where. Pen automat- 
ically fills itself 
from large ink reser- 
voir in base every 
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Needs ink only 

4 times a year 
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Good Neighbors... 


Working for Safer Living and Lower Insurance Rates! 


Jones cleans out his cluttered attic. 
Smith drives carefully and courteously. 
Brown mends his broken sidewalk. 

ALL are helping to make life safer and to lower your insurance rates — 
by keeping losses and accidents down. 

Losses from fires and accidents in your area, plus the cost of doing 
business, determine how much insurance companies must charge you for 
sound insurance protection. When losses decrease to a point where 
reduced rates become possible, insurance costs less. 

Insurance rates are not arbitrarily set by the insurance companies. 
After they have been determined from the above factors, they must be 
approved by the Insurance Departments of the various states. 

By doing your part in preventing accidents and fires in your com- 
munity, you and your family also will enjoy the benefits of safer living and 
less expensive insurance. 


r Nex For the name of a nearby America Fore agent call 
S| Z 


NS Western Union by number, ask for operator 25. 


ror Peace ot hind insre vin MALL AG 


* INSURANCE GROUP 










* Niagara Fire Insurance Company — American Eagle Fire Insurance Company 


| 
* The Continental Insurance Company  Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Company 
x The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 
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Research Subjects 
Aeronautics 
Agronomy 
Ceramics 
Chemistry 
Combustion 
Corrosion 
Electricity 
Electronics 
Hydraulics 
Metallurgy 
Physics 
Plastics 
Spectrography 
Welding 


X-ray Diffraction 


v4 | 
A LIF ® 
& > 
7 rat f+ > 
ui Ft he 
Welding Mochines Pressure Vessels 
ond Electrodes ond Heot Exchangers 










Automobile Frames 
end Control Arms 


Safety Greting ond 
Railroad Products 








Petroleum Meters 
ond Gosoline Pumps 





IN THESE FIELDS? 


Electric 
Motors 





Line Pipe ond 
Oil-Well Casing 





You as an individual would never be expected to be ex- 
pert in as many varied and complex fields as these. Even 
a corporation would hardly be expected to be proficient 
in more than a few. 


But to A. O. Smith every one is of such importance to 
one or more of its major products or holds such possibil- 
ities for the future that it is subject to continual, intense 
study and experimentation by engineers in its Research 
and Development Laboratories. 


From A. O. Smith Research and Development have come 
better products and better ways of making those prod- 
ucts. “Search for a better way” is a philosophy and spirit 
that long has guided the men who work here. Perhaps 
these men or products and the spirit which inspires them 
can serve you. 






Through research - x .@ better way 


A.OSmith 
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11 Plants in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Wisconsin, Illinois, Texas and California 


International Division, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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National Open, the British Open” and | 
thirty-seven other important tourna- 
ments. At one time or another, every 
major men’s tournament in the U. S., 
amateur and pro, has been won by a 
player using the Titleist. This prefer- 
ence is a matter of personal choice 





(no one has ever been paid to play a 
Titleist), try it — you'll see why. 


*British-size Titleist 


ACUSHNET 


GOLF BALLS, 


Sold the world over through 
Pro Shops only 
® 
For those who like a top grade ball 


TAY 
In 1953, the Titleist was played by the 
winners of the Masters’, the U.S.G.A. 


for those who want good golf at a budget price, 
Green Ray or Pinnacle. 


that’s tougher we suggest Finalist or Bedford; | 
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A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 





Qn0n ivan Crodar. 


Flocks of robins flew up from the 
sycamore branches. A male and female 
American merganser were flushed from 
the riverbank and swooped over the 
valley. Purple finches bustled in the 
branches. The call of the titmouse was 
clear from the field. The spice bushes 
were in bud, and along the banks of 
the Potomac the willows were green- 
ing. Red maple was already painting 
the woods. From the bog water in the 
old unused canal came the song of 
peeper frogs. 

This bit of pastoral reporting marked 
a considerable change of pace for a 
TIME correspondent whose stories usu- 
ally originate from places such as 
Washington's Federal Reserve Build- 
ing, the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration or the President’s Council 
of Economic Advisers. The au- 
thor of the paragraph is George 
Bookman, business and econom- 
ics reporter in Time’s Washing- 
ton office, who recently covered 
one of the capital’s most pleas- 
ant news assignments: Supreme 
Court Justice William O. Doug- 
las’ 178-mile hike along the old 
Chesapeake & Ohio Canal. 

The story began with a good- 
natured disagreement between 
the Washington Post, which 
thought a parkway along the ca- 
nal was a good idea, and Jus- 
tice Douglas, who thought oth- 
erwise and suggested that a hike 
along the route might prove his 
point (Time, March 29). Re- 
porter Bookman was one of 37 white- 
collar workers, nature lovers and re- 
porters who joined Justice Douglas on 
his venture. There were no invitations 
—anyone was welcome to tag along. 
Bookman got his walking orders on a 
Thursday morning. When the teletype- 
writer began rattling out the week’s 
news queries from New York, one que- 
ry asked for a reporter to go along on 
the hike. Said Bookman, who had just 
finished a 60-page file on an econom- 
ic story: “For some antic reason my 
pulse quickened.”’ He asked for the as- 
signment. Bureau Chief Jim Shepley 
agreed, and off rushed Bookman to buy 
the proper equipment (including long 
underwear, a sleeping bag, air mattress 
and first-aid kit). 

The plan was for the hikers to 
take a train to the canal terminus in 
Cumberland, Md. and walk from there 
to Washington, D.C. Two days and 
43 miles after they left Cumberland, 
Bookman and fellow walkers arrived 
at the Woodmont Rod & Gun Club, 
where they were to spend the night 
and where a TIME courier was waiting 
to take Bookman’s copy to the nearest 
telegraph office. This done, Bookman 





relaxed and followed a home-remedy 
suggestion to ease aching muscles: he 
drank a tumbler of heavy salt-water 
solution. The next night, by the time 
he had bedded down under a pine tree, 
the muscles felt fine. After one more 
day, Bookman reluctantly left the hik- 
ing party in time to reach his office for 
Wednesday morning story conference. 

Back in Washington (without a sin- 
gle blister). Bookman decided that 
this particular assignment had been 
one of the most pleasant interludes in 
his reporting career. Said he: “Sitting 
around a campfire spooning beef stew 
from a bubbling cauldron and singing 
songs in the firelight was one of the 
best soul-restorers an economics report- 
er could possibly find.” 

Reporter Bookman’s career in eco- 
nomics began with his major in Haver- 
ford College (Phi Beta Kappa), con- 
tinued in Paris at the Sorbonne. He 





Bob Phillips—Black Star 
Justice Dove.as AnD Reporter BOOK MAN 


began reporting in 1936, worked on the 
Washington Post before the war (which 
he spent in psychological warfare work 
in Europe, the Near East and central 
Africa), later worked for World Re- 
port as a Washington writer and a re- 
porter in Europe and the Near East. 

After he joined Time in February 
1948, Bookman continued in his old 
field, specializing in economics. The 
Washington economic beat is a broad 
one. Bookman follows closely such ma- 
jor issues as tax policies, foreign trade, 
farm policies. He also watches lesser 
spots in the maze of Washington agen- 
cies for other business stories. 

In the view of Time’s Washington 
office staff, says Bookman. he is not 
considered the “outdoor type.” How- 
ever, he adds, “despite my liverish look, 
I am a devoted horseback rider.” Fur- 
thermore. says Bookman, “any time 
Bureau Chief Shepley wants to hand 
me down the walking cane, I'll be ready 
for another hike.” 

Cordially yours, 


Gronss be Ben 
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Success speaks for Itself 


Why is it that early in their careers some men 








gain the recognition that is the essence 





of success, while others, with 





equal opportunities, are slow to achieve it 





—or never win it at all? 






The reason is usually not hard to find, 





The successful man gels across ° 





to others what he thinks and knows, 





He has the ability to communicate 





effectively. This ability in any man 





can be greatly increased by the use 





of a dictating machine. Any 





dictating machine—but especially 
the new Dictaphone TIME-MASTER **5,” 











Getting things done with an electronic 
TIME-MASTER is as easy as thinking , < | 
out loud. Dictabelt, Dictaphone’s 





exclusive plastic record, reproduces 
your voice with unmistakable clarity. 
With the new TIME-MASTER “5,” both 
you and your secretary can 


double your capacity to get things done, 


We have prepared an illustrated booklet 


that tells how any man can make 


a habit out of successful communication. 3 rie # 
S68 phd 


Why not clip the coupon below to your 





calling card, and have f 


your secretary mail it to us eday? . 5 


Artist Bouché’s subject is an executive vice- 
president for sales, Using the TIME-MASTER, 


® he gets more done—whatever, whenever, or 
DICTAPHONE CORPORATION « DICTATION HEADQUARTERS, U.S.A. wherever he needs to communicate. 
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Even if you don't send in coupons ordinarily—this one is too 

important to your carcer to pass by! 

(0 Please send my free copy of the new, 12-page, illus- 
trated booklet “Success.” 

(CD Please contact me to arrange a TIME-MASTER demon- 
stration, with no obligation implied. 


Dictaphone Corporation, Dept. C-44 
420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 





i eT Peres bidlns Sanat UAeisG eee Jouve. 
The Dictaphone TIME-MASTER “5” 
and the exclusive Dictabelt Company. ...--+++++ SSisiee ee SRICEL: c.cGrciecicnves 
TIME-MASTER AND DICTABELT ARE REGISTERED TRADEMARKS OF DICTAPHONE CORPORATION City and y Av ee ee a i NB i sicidia Sick wae 
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. ACCOMPLISHMENT FACTOR 


Top executives can do their best work when rested by 
America’s finest office chair— GF’s COMFORT MASTER DE LUXE 


Few businessmen consciously associate 
comfortable seating with their executive 
productivity. Yet it’s a fact that your 
mind works more efficiently when your 
body is completely relaxed in a Goodform 
Aluminum Comfort Master De Luxe. 


This popular model was designed for 
streamlined elegance aswell as eficiency, 
reflecting the modern office trend 
toward functional beauty. 


Comfort Master De Luxe, the top 
executive's office chair, is built for 


metal business furniture is a 


lifetime service. Its exclusive 5-adjust- 
ment feature actually ‘tailors’ it to your 
body. And, considering appearance, 
comfort and durability, the small invest- 
ment in this chair will pay you divi- 


dends many uumes over. 


Why not try a Comfort Master De Luxe 
at your own desk for 10 days without 
cost or obligation? Just call your nearest 
GF distributor, or write The General 
Fireproofing Company, Department 


T-29, Youngstown 1, Ohio. 


investment 


GENERAL 


Foremost in Metal Business Furniture 
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“TORTURE RACK” SHOWS WHY 
G. E. DARES GIVE YOU 
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stalled in a G-E Packaged Air Condi- cooling system at no cost to you (not 
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G. E. can afford to make this test be- an air conditioner backed up by such 
cause G. E. hermetically seals the entire a complete, worry-free warranty? See 
cooling system. The result: air condi- your G-E dealer or write General Elec- 
tioning so risk-free you get unmatched tric Company, Sec. T-5, Air Conditioning 
protection for your investment. Division, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 
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. aerodynamic steel body 
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THE ATOM 
The Road Beyond Elugelab 


(See Cover) 

In 1946, Dr. Hans Thirring, a Viennese 
scholar without access to secret informa- 
tion, read certain published reports that 
could be found in any physics library. 
Going about the scientist’s business of 
mating known facts to breed new facts 
Dr. Thirring made and published calcula- 
tions leading to the conclusion that out of 
lithium hydride could be constructed a 
bomb many times more powerful than 
the bomb dropped on Hiroshima. At the 
end of his austere equations, Dr. Thir- 
ring’s scientific article flamed up into a 
prayer: “God protect the country over 
which a six-ton bomb of lithium hydride 
will ever explode.” 

Last week the U.S. learned some details 
of lithium hydride (or equivalent) ex- 
plosions that had been set off—by the 
Russians and by the Americans. It learned 
that the and horror of atomic 
weapons had entered a new dimension. 
It saw by television that the first full- 
dress H-blast (Operation Ivy) had turned 
the mid-Pacific sandspit named Elugelab 
into a submarine crater. While the shock 
and the prayer that Dr. Thirring had felt 
were both present in the communication 
of the news. the U.S. given—and 
received—the information as calmly as 
it might hear of any other scientific 
discovery. 

President Eisenhower at his weekly 
press conference called upon a_calm- 
voiced guest to give the news, and Lewis 
L. Strauss, chairman of the U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission, made his report sound 
as matter-of-fact as the minutes of a pre- 
vious meeting. Yet there was no headline 
big enough to measure the implications 
of what Strauss had to say. 

In a nine-minute prepared statement 
Strauss noted that “there is good reason 
to believe” that the Russians had gone to 
work on a thermonuclear bomb “sub- 
stantially before we did. . . We now fully 
know we possess no monopoly of capabil- 
ity in this awesome field.” The current 
series of U.S. H-bomb tests had thus far 
been successful ‘and enormous potential 
has been added to our military posture.” 
As to the reports that the March 1 blast 
(Time. March 22) had got out of hand 
no such thing was true—‘the yield was 
about double that of the calculated es- 
timate—a margin of error not incom- 
patible with a totally new weapon.” 


force 


was 











United Press 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER & AEC CHAIRMAN STRAUSS 
To a higher level of danger, challenge, opportunity. 


Educated Guesses. A few moments 
after Strauss had finished his statement, 
he got into a question & answer exchange 
with reporters—an exchange memorable 
for its substance and for its tone of 
understatement. 

A Reporter: Many people in Congress, 
I think many elsewhere, have been reach- 
ing out and grasping for some informa- 
tion as to what happens when the H- 
bomb goes off... 

Strauss: Well, the nature of an H- 
bomb is that. in effect. it can be made 
to be as large as you wish, as large as 
the military requirement demands, that is 
to say, an H-bomb can be made as 
large enough to take out a city. 

Chorus: What? 

Strauss: To take out a city, to destroy 
a city. 

A Reporter: How big a city? 

Strauss: Any city. 

Reporter: Any city? New York? 

Strauss: The metropolitan 
|7.e., the heart of Manhattan 
elaborated |. 

Scientific pundits. aided by some tech- 
nical advice from uncensored Europe 
took up the facts where Strauss 





area, yes 
as he later 


stark 
left off. Their educated guesses 

1) Last month's two thermonuclear 
tests may have proved that H-bombs can 


be “manufactured far more simply than 
previously believed (see SCIENCE). 

2) U.S. samplings (upper air readings 
seismographic recordings, etc.) indicate 
that the Russians made this discovery 
seven months before the U.S. did. 

3) The discovery means that any na- 
tion with a small supply of A-bombs may 
be able to use each A-bomb as a 
trigger for a thermonuclear bomb. thus 
easily and inexpensively multiplying the 
power of each A-bomb a thousandfold. 

4) The U.S. still has a big lead in 
quantity of atomic explosive and its Air 
Force has a better chance than the en- 
emy’s of getting weapons on target. But 
this superiority soon will be re- 
duced in effect because the inferior pow- 
er may be able to cripple the superior 
one. Both might be smashed. but neither 
has any sure or even probable defense 


soon 





against the other. 

The Hand Wringers. There it was— 
long forecast in rumor and speculation, 
but now clearly defined. What was man- 
kind to think or say about it? The first 
and loudest reactions were not 
sarily the wisest—nor were they typical. 
G In Britain’s House of Commons, 130 
Laborites impulsively signed a_ petition 
asking the government “to take the ini- 
tiative in every form they consider ad- 


neces- 











TE 


visable in order to prevent the explosion 
of any further thermonuclear bombs.” 
CALL OFF THAT BOMB, cried the hysteri- 
cal wing of the British press. 

In India’s Parliament, Prime Minister 
Nehru called for an end to H-bomb tests, 
and tried to drum up Asian racism by 
noting that most atomic damage had 
been wreaked on Asians. 

@In Chicago, Editor Eugene Rabino- 
witch of the influential (among scien- 
tists) Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists 
wrote in his editorial for the May issue: 
“Atomic retaliation has become some- 
thing no sane person should ever consider 
as a rational answer to any political or 
military situation (short of direct Soviet 
aggression against the U.S. or Western 
Europe—if then).” 

@ In a letter to the New York Times, 
Author-Critic Lewis (The Condition of 
Man) Mumford wrote: “Submission to 
Communist totalitarianism would still be 
far wiser than the final destruction of 
civilization . . . Let us cease all further 
experiments with even more horrifying 
weapons of destruction, lest our own 
self-induced fears further upset our men- 
tal balance . . . Let us deal with our own 
massive sins and errors... and have the 
courage to speak up... against the meth- 
odology of barbarism to which we are 
now committed. If as a nation we have 
become mad, it is time for the world to 
take note of that madness.” 

Who Is Wildly Wrong? Emotional re- 
action along these lines was sharply op- 
posed to the reaction of the U.S. Govern- 
ment, which knew a year and a half ago 
most of the facts that the public learned 
last week about the H-bomb. The Gov- 
ernment, working with these facts, did 
not recoil in horror and abandon the new 


weapon. Instead, it built upon its H- 
bomb knowledge the Dulles policy of 
possible “massive retaliation” against fur- 
ther Communist acts of aggression. 

Who was tragically, wildly wrong? Ei- 
senhower and Dulles? Or last week's 
hand-wringers? 

The answer—important for all men 
alive—lay not in the H-bomb alone, but 
in the whole world picture of which the 
bomb is a part. 

The nature of Communism was fixed 
before any atomic bomb was made. Out 
of that nature came acts of Communist 
aggression that are facts of the world pic- 
ture—facts as hard, as definite, as explo- 
sive as any bomb. The Communists con- 
ducted their experiments in aggression 
not on remote Pacific Ocean atolls but 
upon populous lands where anciently es- 
tablished peoples were trying to live their 
lives in freedom. Not tuna, but men and 
women by the millions, were deliberately 
killed or contaminated by terror in the 
Communist experimental aggressions in 
Estonia, Poland, Greece, China, Malaya, 
Indo-China. These explosive experiments 
have already cost the world the price—in 
lives and in dollars—of many large cities, 
perhaps of more cities than bombs will 
ever destroy. And there is no sign that 
the Communist experiments in aggression 
will stop of their own accord at any point 
short of world domination. 

Winston Churchill believed, and force- 
fully said at Fulton, Mo. in 1946, that 
only the U.S. atomic-bomb superiority 
deterred the Communists from much 
larger aggressions. This Churchill doc- 
trine became the basic conviction under- 
lying the policy of the non-Communist 
world. The Communists supplied further 
evidence of its truth by a series of ag- 


SEVEN JUGHEADS 


The upcoming test of “Jughead,” the 45-megaton bomb, would produce a 
radius of approximately 6.7 miles of utter destruction and 22.3 miles of severe- 
to-slight blast damage. Jughead’s calculated effects on some major U.S. cities: 


Washington. Aiming point: the Lincoln Memorial. The perimeter of total 
destruction would include the entire District of Columbia and Arlington 
County, Va. (the Pentagon, National Airport), the suburbs of Chevy Chase, 
Bethesda, Silver Spring, Hyattsville, Alexandria. 

New York. Aiming point: Rockefeller Center. The circle of complete de- 
struction would extend from Spuyten Duyvil to the Statue of Liberty, cover 
all Manhattan, Hoboken, Weehawken, large parts of The Bronx, Queens, 


Brooklyn and Jersey City. 


Philadelphia. Aiming point: City Hall. All of the midtown and South Phila- 
delphia areas, the Navy Yard, Germantown, Upper Darby and Camden de- 
stroyed; Chestnut Hill, Bryn Mawr, Chester severely damaged. 

Boston. Aiming point: the State House. The heart of the city, Cambridge, 
Watertown, Brookline, most of the Newtons would be destroyed. Severely 
damaged: Concord, Lexington, Lynn and Quincy. 

Detroit. Aiming point: Cadillac Square. Wiped out: downtown Detroit, 
Hamtramck. River Rouge, Highland Park, Windsor. Major blast damage: 


Dearborn, Grosse Pointe, Royal Oak. 


Los Angeles. Aiming point: the Hollywood Race Track. Totally destroyed: 
much of the business district, several major aircraft factories, Dow Chemical, 
M-G-M. El Segundo Oilfield and part of Santa Monica. 

Chicago. Aiming point: the International Amphitheater in the stockyards. 
Destroyed: the Loop, the Gold Coast, the University of Chicago, Municipal 
Airport, Cicero. Badly blasted: the South Side steel mills and the North Shore 


suburbs. 





gressions which in their calculations were 
not quite large enough to invite atomic 
retaliation. They backed away from their 
grabs at Berlin and Greece (both of 
which they could have taken by Red land 
forces), but they managed to localize the 
free world’s resistance to their aggressions 
in China, Korea. Malaya and Indo-China. 

The Dulles policy of possible ‘massive 
retaliation” was developed as an exten- 
sion of the Churchill-Truman policy, as 
an answer to the Communist success in 
evading effective punishment for piece- 
meal aggression. 

Agonizing Premises. While the atom 
was playing this passive, but partially 
preservative, role on the world scene, a 
crisis arose among the Americans respon- 
sible for top decisions of atomic produc- 
tion. The story of that crisis contains in 
embryo all the doubts, all the contro- 
versy that now turn around the public 
disclosures of the new bomb’s power. 
And that story also contains the record 
of the quiet, courageous decisions that a 
few men had to make alone, that mil- 
lions are now asked to accept on the 
same agonizing and inescapable premises. 

In September 1949 the Russians 
achieved an atomic explosion. By that 
time, some U.S. scientists were convinced 
that a much more powerful H-bomb 
could be made by the U.S. or by the 
Russians. The Russian explosion, threat- 
ening to take away the U.S. deterrent 
power, caused some U.S. leaders to pro- 
pose that work on an H-bomb begin 
promptly. David Lilienthal, then chair- 
man of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
was against the proposal. So was the 
powerful General Advisory Committee of 
Atomic Scientists, headed by Dr J. Rob- 
ert Oppenheimer. This group had long 
lists of reasons, ranging from morals 
to technology. AECommissioner Lewis 
Strauss (Time, Sept. 21) argued against 
the majority that the Russians would 
most certainly try to make H-bombs, 
and that if they succeeded, the U.S. 
A-bomb pile would be valueless as a 
deterrent. 

Short Cuts. Strauss was supported in 
the technological side of his case by two 
nonconforming physicists, Dr. Ernest O. 
Lawrence, director of the University of 
California’s Radiation Laboratory, and 
Dr. Edward Teller, a young theorist who 
had tentatively explored the thermonu- 
clear (H-bomb) idea at Los Alamos dur- 
ing World War II. 

In a battle that split the AEC, Strauss 
and his converts finally got a go-ahead 
from President Truman on Jan. 31, 1950. 
Teller became director of the program, 
and in a phenomenally short time found 
short cuts through Oppenheimer’s tech- 
nical objections. By January 1951 the 
AEC was ready for preliminary tests 
and launched a task force of 12,000 men 
for Eniwetok and Operation Greenhouse. 

The day before the trial shot—in late 
April—Teller climbed a tall tower to 
check the delicate mechanism. That night, 
after he had confidently briefed a dele- 
gation of Congressmen, he moodily con- 
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fided his misgivings to his friend Ernest 
Lawrence. “It work he growled. 
Lawrence snapped back Edward, I'll 
bet you five dollars that it does 
Just before dawn next day 
thermonuclear device exploded on 
schedule. But until they 
check the instruments did the physicists 
know whether the proper per 
tritium and deuterium had 
that they could decide whether their next 
Law rence 


wont 


the trial 
was 
not got in to 
entage of 


burned, so 


step had a chance of success. 
had not heard the details when Teller 
met him late in the afternoon and, under 


the tight secrecy regulations, Teller could 
not tell him. But quietly, Teller passed 
Lawrence a five-dollar bill. Just as quiet- 
ly, Lawrence clasped Teller’s hand in 
congratulations. 

"Why Do You Ask?" In the fall of 
1952, Teller was put in charge of a new 
$11.5 million H-bomb laboratory at Liv- 
ermore. Calif., 32 miles from Lawrence's 
University of California laboratory. While 
the U.S. was in the midst of the 1952 
presidential election campaign, a vast new 
task force began moving on the Marshall 
Islands for a full-scale test of a complete 
thermonuclear “device.” This was dubbed 
Operation Ivy, Teller could not spare the 
time from his laboratory to watch the 
shot (the AEC sometimes has to wait 
weeks for suitable weather conditions), 
but he kept in touch by coded messages. 

One night, under considerable strain 
from waiting for Teller and his 
laboratory manager Herb York popped 
into Livermore's Golden Rule Creamery 
for dinner. On the counter Teller noticed 
an automatic fortunetelling machine 
bearing a sign: “Swami. Ask me a ques- 
tion.” Jokingly, he scribbled on a piece 
of paper: “Do we really understand what 
we are trying to do?” Back popped the 
answer: “There to be a trend of 
doubt.” Teller tried again: “Will Ivy be 
a success?” The answer: “Why do you 
ask? Of course.’ 

Even Score. Ivy was a 
every TV viewer could plainly see last 
week. Beneath a lethal fireball 34 miles 
in diameter, the “shot” island, Elugelab, 
transmuted into an hole 175 
ft. deep. But Ivy cumbersome, 
complicated test device that no airplane 
could carry. 

On Aug. 12, 1953, the U.S. monitoring 
system picked up evidence of a Russian 
thermonuclear explosion that, if the edu- 
cated guessers are right, was from a de- 
vice far less complex, far more economi- 
cal and far more “transportable” than 
Ivy's. Then, last month, came the U.S. 
explosion that Strauss described as being 
the estimated size. It became fa- 
mous prematurely because an unexpected 
shift showered a Japanese fishing 
boat with radioactive ash. But the March 
1 explosion (and the one that followed 
on March 
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Communist experiments killed people, not tuna. 


power against Communist aggression had 
not been shattered. 

The Next Questions. This was the 
road by which the U.S. came to Elugelab. 
But what of the road ahead? 

Is the H-bomb a morally permissible 
weapon? What of the possibilities of its 
control by international law? What does 
it do to the strategic concepts that have 
guided the U.S. and its allies? Does it 
require a new appraisal of defense policy? 
How does it affect the U.S. political and 
economic objectives in the world? 

All of these questions had presented 
themselves to top officials of the U.S 
when first the H-bomb became a reality. 
Now they have been thrown into public 
debate to be reviewed and, if possible, 
settled. 

Each level at which the H-bomb raises 
a question seems to slope downward to 
the next level, descending from some of 
the broadest and oldest questions of ethics 
and theology to some of the most specific 
problems of practical politics and eco- 
nomics. 

The Moral Level. Ironically. some of 
the loudest cries that the H-bomb should 





be abandoned on moral grounds, that 
even experiments with it should be 
stopped, came from those groups most 


affected by the rationalist or scientific— 
as distinguished from the traditional and 
religious—viewpoint. The basis of modern 
rationalist morality is largely statistical 
(see Dr. Kinsey), and the difference be- 
tween the effect of the H-bomb and oth- 
er weapons is also statistical, quantitative. 

The older morality, still dominant in 
the U.S., and in most other western lands 
finds no moral problem in the H-bomb 
that was not present in the A-bomb, none 
in the A-bomb that was not present in the 


mass bombing of cities, none in these that 
is not present in war itself, and no grave 
problems in war that are not present in 
the basic question of the permissibility of 
force in any circumstance. This does not 
mean that the traditional morality does 
not meet a host of appalling questions in 
the whole area of when and how 
may be morally used. It does. 
meets them on the basis of motive and 
law and of actual choice available. It 
looks at the man, not his weapon; at the 
circumstances in which he uses it. not at 
the number of the slain. 

Judging from a nationwide sampling of 
this week's sermons, the U.S. clergy held 
with firmness to traditional Christian 
(and Jewish and Mohammedan) princi- 
ples on this point. The news from Eluge- 
lab did not set off a wave of pacifist senti- 
mentality. A passage in a sermon by Dr. 
Louie De Votie Newton, pastor of Atlan- 
ta's Druid Hills Baptist Church, was typ- 
ical of the main strain of comment on the 
H-bomb. Said Dr. Newton 

“The thing to do now is for ministers 
and the press and radio and everyone else 
concerned with public opinion to under- 
take to fortify the people spiritually for 
whatever comes that the thing is 
upon us . A sense of spiritual poise is 
essential if we are to be ready for what- 
In the H-bomb era we 
back to We've got to 
unything essential to our 

H-bomb or any other 
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if this was the 
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ground upon which hope could function? 

Civilized man, faced with a public dan- 
ger of man’s own making, turns to law 
the U.S. and its allies turned there very 


moral was 
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early in their efforts to deal with the dan- 
ger of atomic weapons. On June 14, 1946, 
the U.S. proposed in the United Nations 
the Baruch plan. Main features: 1) the 
U.S. would turn its (then) atomic monop- 
oly over to an international agency (with 
no veto power for members), and 2) the 
agreements of the atomic powers would 
be guaranteed by a workable system of 
inspection. This was no show-window de- 
sign; it was perhaps the most remarka- 
ble offer in the history of nations, made in 
all good faith at a time when U.S. mili- 
tary power was demobilizing, and the U.S. 
was thus offering to give up its major 
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weapon in a world where the Soviets still 
maintained great military power. 

Down through the years the Russians 
balked at both control and inspection, all 
the while shouting piously for a flat ban 
on the use of the atomic weapons (which 
would have been easy to check in the 
goldfish-bow! U.S., but impossible to 
check in uninspected Russia). In Novem- 
ber 1951, at the U.N. meeting in Paris, 
the U.S., France and Britain changed 
their proposals in the light of the growing 
importance of the A-bomb as a balance to 
Russia’s land armies. The new proposal 
called for 1) a step-by-step scaling-down 
of atomic and conventional armaments 
together, 2) continuous inspection, and 
3) international control of the atom. 

To this new proposal Vishinsky made 
his famous reply: “I could hardly sleep 
all last night. I could not sleep because I 
kept laughing.” 

The stalemate was broken again by the 
U.S. last December, when, before the 
U.N., President Eisenhower suggested pri- 
vate conversations on control, and pro- 
posed the creation of an international pool 
of fissionable material for peaceful pur- 
poses. This plan thus far has borne no 
tangible results. Last week the U.S., 
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France and Britain proposed a new meet- 
ing of the U.N. Disarmament Commis- 
sion for resumed closed-door discussion. 

All the good reasons that the U.S. and 
its allies had for making these proposals 
have been multiplied by the existence of 
the H-bomb. But the one reservation held 
by them has also been multiplied. Any 
international law controlling atomic weap- 
ons must be enforceable and it must be 
enforced. To disarm the non-Communist 
world and leave the Communist world 
armed with atomic weapons is not, on 
the record. a likely road to peace. 

What the legal question boils down to 
is the Communist willingness or unwill- 
ingness to accept international restraint 
against aggression. Such acceptance is not 
impossible. Communism will not change, 
but Communists, being men, may change. 
The hope of a legal solution to the H-bomb 
lies in efforts, over a varied field, to 
change the minds of the Kremlin’s lead- 
ers. Conceivably, even they may be made 
to realize that aggression will not pay. 

The H-bomb’s existence requires the 
U.S. to put much more strongly the case 
for international control of atomic weap- 
ons. Such control might impair unlimited 
national sovereignty as the world now 
knows it. It might imply a measure of 
world government. But the U.S. need not 
flinch at this prospect. Its own political 
history encourages the chance of a consti- 
tutional solution of a force so big that it 
calls for supranational control. 

The Strategic Level. But there are no 
present signs that the Communists are 
moving toward acceptance of a legal solu- 
tion. Meanwhile, the non-Communist 
world must protect itself. and in such a 
way as to exert maximum persuasion on 
the Communists to take the legal solution. 

The H-bomb’s existence does not vastly 
change the strategic situation. The’U.S.’s 
resolve to maintain atomic superiority 
was reflected last week when the House 
increased appropriations to the AEC. The 
time may come when the race for su- 
periority will be meaningless, but it has 
not come yet. 

The Defense-Policy Level. President 
Eisenhower's New Look in national de- 
fense was shaped with full official knowl- 
edge of the H-bomb. That accounts for 
its emphasis on retaliatory striking power 
in the air. But the H-bomb does not lead 
to the conclusion that the U.S. must rely 
on H-bomb striking power alone. Secre- 
tary Dulles has repeatedly said that Red 
aggression in the future will be met with 
weapons chosen by the U.S. Some ag- 
gression might be met locally or countered 
elsewhere by non-atomic weapons. Such 
instruments of defense may be of special 
value in the political struggle which the 
U.S. must wage. 

The Political Level. There is a vast 
agenda of political objectives, ranging 
from the defeat of the Communist parties 
in Western Europe to lowering the fever 
of the Israel-Arab hatred. What these ob- 
jectives add up to is a strengthening of 
the health and unity of the free world. 
They are made more, not less, urgent by 


the existence of the H-bomb. The basic 
reasoning that relates the political agenda 
to the H-bomb runs: the greater the free 
world’s weakness or division, the greater 
the danger of Red aggression; the great- 
er the temptation to aggression, the more 
the danger of war—and therefore of 
atomic war—grows. 

The Economic Level. In most of 
Europe, nearly all of Asia and in other 
areas, the political strength of the non- 
Communist world is sapped by economic 
conditions basically unacceptable to the 
people. It is not a simple question of 
poverty—almost all peoples are less poor 
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than they have ever been in history. 
Economic problems have taken an urgent 
and dangerous form in the presence of 
the possibility—evidenced by the U.S. 
itseli—of enormous progress toward pros- 
perity. Frustrated, this new hope becomes 
bitterness, political instability, even Com- 
munism. The U.S., whose example helped 
create the ferment, needs to go much 
further than it has gone in channeling 
economic discontent into practical pro- 
grams for a rapidly rising productivity in 
the free world. The H-bomb solves noth- 
ing in this area, but progress in the eco- 
nomic field may help solve the problem 
raised by the H-bomb. 

A Higher Challenge. What the H-bomb 
does is to restate age-old questions in 
new and much more urgent terms. Long 
ago, man got the news that something 
would surely kill him; that this was likely 
to be the evil in himself or another man; 
that law restraining evil was his hope and 
his duty; that sound politics and practi- 
cal economics are the means to law, order 
and freedom; that the most desperate 
circumstances can call forth the noblest 
response. The road beyond Elugelab leads 
to a higher level of danger, of challenge, 
of opportunity. 
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THE NATION 


Five Fears 

The President of the U.S. came before 
the people this week in an effort to dispel 
fear. Over a nationwide radio and TV 
network, he calmly ticked off the misgiv- 
ings of his countrymen and presented his 
Government's solutions to them. 

The hydrogen bomb, he said. is “mere- 
ly a dramatic symbol” of the nation’s 
fears. “None of the questions that bother 
us today has an easy answer. and many of 
them have no answers at all, at least in 
their complete sense.” The answer to 
these problems is to approach them as 
the average family does. An American 
family “meets its problems courageously. 
It doesn’t get panicky. It solves these 
problems with what I call courage and 
faith, but above all by cooperation .. . 
Now the problems of America are the 
family problems multiplied a millionfold 
... The greater any of these apprehen- 
sions, the greater is the need that we 
look at them clearly. face to face, without 
fear, like honest, straightforward Ameri- 
cans, so that we do not develop the jit- 
ters or any kind of panic, that we do not 
fall prey to hysterical thinking.” 

The First Fear. The men in the Krem- 
lin, said the President. may start an 
atomic war. The best way to still that 
apprehension is to consider the position of 
the men of the Kremlin. “The very fact 
that those men by their own design are 
in the Kremlin means that they love pow- 
er. They want to be there. Whenever they 
start a war, they are taking the great risk 
of losing that power ... When dictators 
overreach themselves and challenge the 
whole world, they are very likely to end 
up in any place except a dictatorial posi- 
tion, and those men in the Politburo 
know that.” 

Nevertheless, said the President, “I ad- 
mit that there remains a possibility they 
might [start a war] in a fit of madness 
or through miscalculation.” Of all the 
factors that inhibit them, none is greater 
than their knowledge of “the retaliation 
that would certainly be visited upon them 
if they were to attack any of our nations 
or any part of our vital interests.’ 

The Second Fear. Next on the Presi- 
dent’s list was Communist infiltration. “It 
would be completely false.” he said, “to 
minimize the danger of this penetration. 
It does exist.” But “this fear has been 
greatly exaggerated as to numbers.” 

The Third Fear. There is another fear 
“that we will use intemperate investiga- 
tive methods, particularly through con- 
gressional committees to combat that 
Communist penetration.” But “in this 
country, public opinion is the most pow- 
erful of all forces, and it will straighten 
this matter out wherever and whenever 
there is real violence done to our people.” 

The Fourth Fear. Another thing that 
is nagging Americans, said Ike. is the fear 








of losing allies abroad. There is. he recog- 
nized, one real menace to international 
friendships: “The one mistake we must 
never make is to think of our friends... 
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as being tools of ours. They are not. They 
are friends of ours. and if they are not 
friends, they are useless to us.” 

The Fifth Fear. Finally, said the Presi- 
dent, the nation is afraid of unemploy- 
ment and depression. Unemployment has 
risen as “a result of our efforts to go from 
a war to a peace economy.” and the un- 
employment total “happily shows every 
sign now of leveling off.” The mongers of 
gloom, he noted, “never say to you that 
there are more than 60 million people 
today gainfully employed in the United 
States . . . Employment that is very near 
to an alltime high ... We have also a 
Government that is ready to act when- 
ever necessary.” 

In conclusion, Ike jogged his listeners, 
like a general talking to his troops. “We 
don’t have to fear . Of course there 
are risks, but we do not have to be hys- 
terical . . . America is the greatest force 
that God has ever allowed to exist on his 
footstool. As such, it is up to us to lead 
this world to a peaceful and secure exist- 
ence, and I assure you we can do it.” 





Wonderland Avenue Special 

After looking at the 28-minute televi- 
sion film, Operation Ivy. last week, the 
U.S. public could hardly be blamed for 
feeling that it had been given too slight a 
review of the first full-scale thermonu- 
clear explosion and too much of sonorous 
background music, theatrical hokum and 
bureaucratic lens-hogging. The film, re- 
leased 17 months after the event (just 
in time to heighten world apprehension 
abroad over last month’s two bigger ex- 
plosions), was subject to massive and at 
times confusing cutting in the name of 
security. But even so, it might, as some 
of its scenes dramatically demonstrated, 


have remained what it deserved to be—a 
simple record of a soul-shaking and his- 
toric event. 

In its best moments, Operation Ivy 
gave the viewer a fascinating look into 
the curious world of atom experimenta- 
tion. It showed the flat, coral islands of 
Eniwetok, the test tower rising above the 
surrounding sea, and, in views of vast test 
evidence of the enormous toil 
and expense necessary to prepare for the 
explosion. The camera (from 50 miles 
off) showed the mushroom cloud rising 
through menacing black skies like a great. 
poisonous-looking gob of whipped cream. 

Sugar-Coating. But the Government 
(the film was shot by the Air Force. re- 
viewed by the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, and released by the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration) was unable to 
resist sugar-coating. The finished product 
was all too worthy of the street from 
which it sprang—the address of the USAF 
laboratory, as the film publicity releases 
proudly state. is 8935 Wonderland Ave. 
Hollywood 46, Calif. 

Instead of using a behind-the-scenes 
voice for narration, the producers of Op 
eration Ivy employed Television Actor 
Reed Hadley, star of Public Defender 
and Racket Squad, to saunter through 
the picture in khaki uniform, lighting his 
pipe, leaning negligently against bulk- 
heads, and standing against the tropic 
sky. Actor Hadley (who was whisked se- 
cretly to the Pacific in 1952 and who was 
not allowed to let even his wife know 
where he had been until last week) could 
hardly be blamed for doing his conscien- 
tious best in the role assigned him. But a 
great deal of his job was devoted to the 
dull and time-filling task of identifying 
various dignitaries who stood, embarrassed 
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but proud, before the camera for their 
due share of glory. 

Outmoded Art. One look at the explo- 
sion indicated that civilian defense must 
be rapidly becoming an outmoded art. 
But the last few minutes of the film 
was devoted to a talk by Civil De- 
fense Administrator Val Peterson, who 
sat at his desk and emitted such plati- 
tudes as “What you have just seen... 
|affects] the safety of our communities 
and the well-being of our homes and our 
families. He asked for preparation at 
home to guarantee “assurance that the 
American people are prepared to with- 
stand any assault. “This,” he added, with 
bitter, unconscious humor, “is no simple 
thing to do.” 

By some miracle of restraint, none of 
the participants in this macabre soap op- 
era claimed that the bomb made mar- 
velous underwater suds. 


WORLD TRADE 
A Balky Start 


Is the U.S. going to develop a world 
economic policy to support its political 
objectives? This question was crystallized 
last week by President Eisenhower's 
foreign-trade message to Congress. If the 
program he recommended goes through 
Congress, the U.S. will have made a be- 
lated start toward a foreign economic 
policy. If not, a major gap in U.S. foreign 
policy will become more conspicuous than 
ever. 

The President's recommendations to 
Congress followed closely the report of 
Steelmaker Clarence Randall's Commis- 
sion on Foreign Economic Policy (Time, 
Feb. 1). Said the President: “This pro- 
gram consists of four major parts: aid, 
which we wish to curtail; investment, 
which we wish to encourage; converti- 
bility, which we wish to facilitate; and 
trade, which we wish to expand.” He 
asked Congress for legislation on these 
major specifics: 

@ Extend the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act for three years, with new presi- 
dential authority to negotiate tariff cuts 
up to 5% a year and to make other 
tariff adjustments. 

@ Reduce by 14% the corporate income 
tax on the foreign operations of U.S. 
firms. 

G Allow foreign firms to compete for U.S. 
Government business. 

On Capitol Hill, congressional leaders 
expected Chairman Daniel Reed of the 
House Ways & Means Committee, a dis- 
senter on the Randall Commission Re- 
port, to bury freer trade legislation with 
either silence or a mass of endless tes- 
timony at public hearings. 

Speaker Joseph W. Martin hoped to 
postpone the issue until next year. He was 
in no mood to repeat last year’s perform- 
ance on the excess-profits tax, when he 
had to wrest working control of the Ways 
& Me&ns Committee away from Dan 
Reed. This year old Dan has gone along 
with the Administration’s social-security 
expansion program. Martin does not want 
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to repay Reed by opening an all-out fight 
against him on tariffs. 

So the program will be lost unless Presi- 
dent Eisenhower goes to the people with 
a ringing explanation of the importance 
of freer trade to U.S. foreign policy. 


INVESTIGATIONS 
Words & Music 


One day last week. a Washington-bound 
airliner put down at Memphis and Lawyer 
Samuel Sears, a ruddy, pipe-smoking Bos- 
tonian with a grey Homburg. natty bow 
tie and wispy mustache, stepped out for a 
breath of fresh air. A reporter rushed up 
to him asking: “Pardon me, sir, but are 
you the Australian ambassador?” 

He was not, but what he was made him 
of far greater interest to the U.S. news- 
paper-reading public: he had just been 





Ralph Morse—Lire 
ATTORNEY SEARS 


Candid? 


named the Mundt committee counsel, the 
man who would direct the investigation 
of the row between Joe McCarthy and 
the U.S. Army. 

An In-Law's Help. Acting Committee 
Chairman Karl Mundt. in his three-week 
search for a counsel, had said, “This job 
is seeking the man; the man shouldn't 
seek the job.” But Sam Sears was no 
worm to hide in that old chestnut. He tele- 
phoned his Congressman, Boston’s Lau- 
rence Curtis. to say that he was available. 
Curtis told Massachusetts’ Senator Lev- 
erett Saltonstall, who told Mundt, who 
told Washington’s Democratic Senator 
Henry M. “Scoop” Jackson, a committee 
member, to locate Sears and invite him 
to Washington, 

Meanwhile, in Oklahoma, Sears’s son- 
in-law David Busby. a local Democratic 
politico, proposed Sears’s name to Demo- 
cratic Senator Mike Monroney. Monro- 
ney’s endorsement helped make up Jack- 
son’s mind in Sears’s favor. 











After meeting with the committee, Sears 
held a press conference, where he was 
asked if he had expressed opinions on 
“McCarthy or McCarthyism.” Said Sears: 
“Not publicly. and not privately.” 

Newsmen promptly found that in 1952 
Sears had said McCarthy “has done a 
great job . . . Why. there would be 200 
more Communists in the Government if 
it wasn’t for McCarthy.” The record of a 
debate last fall with Harvard Professor 
Mark Howe showed that Sears had argued: 
“If ridding the Government of hundreds 
of traitors is called McCarthyism, 
then I am glad it has a place in the 
dictionary.” 

Sam Sears explained that he had mis- 
understood the press-conference question; 
he thought it referred only to the case of 
McCarthy v. the Army, and not McCar- 
thy generally. Committee Democrats did 
not like this answer, wanted Chairman 
Mundt to drop Sears, start looking for a 
more candid lawyer. 

Toothpicks & Jalopies. Samuel Powers 
Sears, 58 (remote kin of “Bobo” Paul 
Sears Rockefeller). comes from a Cape 
Cod seafaring family whose heritage he 
upholds as commodore of the Dennis 
(Mass.) Yacht Club. At Harvard ('17), 
Sam turned his musical talent into Hasty 
Pudding shows—tunes by Sears, words by 
Robert Sherwood. The pair worked in a 
musty office, where young Sherwood hung 
his portrait among those of the great 
poets, while Sam’s was flanked by pictures 
of Bach, Beethoven and Mozart. Sam can 
still pound out lively barroom piano mu- 
sic, but with maturity, he has acquired a 
greater fancy for collecting old cars and 
gold toothpicks. 

Sears built a reputation as an able trial 
lawyer specializing in defending claims 
against insurance companies, became pres- 
ident of the Massachusetts Bar Associa- 
tion. In 1952, a candidate of the Taft 
forces, he made an abortive bid for 
the Republican gubernatorial nomination 
against Congressman (now Governor) 
Christian Herter. 

Bostonians who knew Sears doubted 
that his main motive in seeking the job 
was to help McCarthy. It was more like- 
ly to be a desire to help Sam Sears. 

Some policemen qualify to be detec- 
tives; others must pound the beat. Last 
week’s most celebrated cop on the beat: 
wealthy, epicurean Private G. David 
Schine, McCarthy's former investigator 
and present source of embarrassment. 

Two weeks ago, Harvardman Schine 
finished basic military police training at 
Georgia's Camp Gordon, where he had 
applied for the Army's criminal investi- 
gation course. The application was reject- 
ed last week by Major General William 
H. Maglin, the provost marshal general, 
who explained that Schine had been an 
“outstanding soldier” at Camp Gordon, 
“but I’m not sure that the past history 
previous thereto was the same.” 

For the present, added the general, 
Schine will direct traffic, guard gates and 
patrol the city of Augusta. 
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THE CONGRESS 
Presto Chango 


Last week the U.S. Senate showed rare 
skill at sleight of hand. In one and the 
same motion, it passed the Hawaiian- 
Alaskan statehood bill by an impressive 
§7-to-28 vote and killed the chances of 
both territories for this year. Reason: the 
bill, as many of the Senators were fully 
aware, cannot get through the House. 

Already passed by the House was a 
measure for Hawaiian—and only Hawai- 
ian—statehood. This was the bill that the 
Senate finally passed last week, a year 
behind schedule. But the Senate had 
made a change in the bill: it had amended 
it to include statehood for Alaska. To 
reconcile the two versions, a House- 
Senate conference is necessary; it will 
probably not be held. 

The House can appoint conferees only 
by 1) unanimous consent, which South- 
ern Representatives will be happy to re- 
fuse because they don’t like the idea of 
statehood for multiracial Hawaii, or 2) a 
go-ahead from its legislative traffic cop, 
the Rules Committee, controlled by the 
G.O.P. leadership, which is notably luke- 
warm toward Alaskan statehood. 

Speaker Joe Martin made no secret of 
Republican plans to let the bill die quiet- 
ly. Said Martin: “We have a pretty busy 
program and can’t waste time with some- 
thing that can’t pass.” Asked if there was 
any pressure to send the bill to confer- 
ence, Martin replied: “No, but I know of 
plenty who'll see it does not go to con- 
ference.” 

One slight chance remained: the possi- 
bility of an all-out effort by President 
Eisenhower to get the bill through Con- 
gress. And Dwight Eisenhower is already 
on the record against Alaskan statehood 
at this time. 

Last week the Congress also: 

@ Advanced, by a party-line 7-to-6 vote 
in the Senate Labor Committee, a Taft- 
Hartley revision bill along the lines of 
President Eisenhower's recommendations 
(Time, Jan. 18). Missing from the bill: 
an Eisenhower proposal for a secret strike 
ballot under Government auspices. 

@ Scheduled for debate this week in the 
House, a bill permitting court use of 
wiretap evidence in cases involving na- 
tional defense and security, e.g., crimes of 
treason, sabotage, espionage and sedition. 
The evidence would be admissible only 
when the wiretap had been authorized in 
writing by the Attorney General. The 
House Judiciary Committee voted far the 
bill, 19 to 9. 

@ Killed in the House, by a 211-to-176 
count, President Eisennower’s four-year, 
140,000-unit public housing program. The 
House also refused to grant the President 
authority to raise interest rates for new 
G.I. home loans and other Government- 
insured mortgages. With these modifica- 
tions, the House passed and sent to the 
Senate what was left of the Administra- 
tion’s omnibus housing bill. 

@ Reduced by $59 million, in the House 
Appropriations Committee. the Interior 
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George Skodding—Lire 
CANDIDATE YOUNGER 
Disgusted. 


Department’s budget request, thus 
brought it down to $363,360,980. 

@ Jumped, in the House, when an ama- 
teur photographer set off a flashbulb in 
the gallery—in the same spot where Puer- 
to Rican terrorists stood and fired on 
Congressmen just a month before. 


POLITICAL NOTES 
A Chat with Millie 


At a luncheon in Pasadena last week. 
Mrs. Mildred Younger, 33, a comely 
GOPolitician, faced State Senator Jack 
B. Tenney, 56, whose political record is 
far from comely. Tenney represents the 
big 38th District (which takes in Los An- 


Associated Press 
SENATOR JOHNSON 


Wistful. 


geles County. with more than 4,000,000 
people). He was chairman of the legisla- 
ture’s McCarthyite Red-hunting commit- 
tee and once wrote a Christian National- 
ist tract, Zionist Network. Mrs. Younger 
has decided to run against him. 

According to luncheon protocol no can- 
didate could mention another, but Millie 
Younger, whose brains and looks delight- 
ed the 1952 Republican Convention 
(Time, July 21, 1952), felt she had to 
challenge Tenney’s bland assertion that 
“T have never been connected in any way 
with Gerald L. K. Smith.” As the lunch 
ended, she went up to Tenney, snapped: 
“I’m disgusted with you.” Replied Ten- 
ney: “Likewise.” 

Younger: Do you mean to say you 
have no connection with Gerald L. K. 
Smith? 

Tenney: That’s right. 

Younger: Wasn't your picture on the 
cover of The Cross & the Flag \ast month? 
Tenney: Yes. Wonderful, wasn't it? 

Younger: Isn't that Gerald L. K. Smith's 
publication? 

Tenney: I believe so. 

Younger: But you still have no con- 
nection with him? 

Tenney: That's right. 

Younger: Weren't you a candidate for 
the vice presidency [of the U.S.] on the 
Christian Nationalist Party ticket? 

Tenney: I ran with Douglas 
Arthur.* 

Younger; But wasn’t it the C.N.P.? 

Tenney: I don’t know; I think so. 

Younger: You don’t know! Well, Ger- 
ald L. K. Smith is executive secretary of 
that party, just in case you didn’t know. 

Tenney: Well, Gerald L. K. Smith is a 
fine American. When this is all over, it 
will have been a lot of fun. [Exit Ten- 
ney. | 

When it’s all over, Tenney’s long po- 
litical career may well be, too. California 
observers expect the race to be close, be- 
lieve that Mrs. Younger has at this mo- 
ment a lead. 


Mac- 





Gesture for Fern 

Counting U.S. Senate seats that they 
expected to win this fall, Democrats un- 
derestimated the power of plump, matron- 
ly Fern Armitage Johnson, wife (for 47 
years) of Colorado's Democratic Senator 
Edwin Johnson. Big Ed has never lost an 
election and seemed sure to win again in 
November. But after 18 years in Washing- 
ton, Mrs. Johnson felt homesick for Colo- 
rado. Last week Big Ed announced: “Mrs. 
Johnson has developed a complex about 
living longer in Washington, so retirement 
is a must.” 

At 70, Ed Johnson is still healthy and 
hard-working. He sounded wistful about 
quitting the Senate, but Fern Johnson, 
squeezing his hand, was “just wild with 
joy.” Republicans were delighted, too. 
Johnson’s Senate seat, previously a Dem- 
ocratic cinch, is now open to capture. 


%* MacArthur was nominated for President by 
the Christian Nationalist Party in 1952 with- 
out his expressed consent or approval, 
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DEMOCRATS 
Two Without Support 


Stephen Mitchell decided that he has 
troubles enough as chairman of the Dem- 
ocratic National Committee without tak- 
ing on the special problems of two Cali- 
fornia Democrats running for Congress: 
1) Robert L. Condon, the Congressman 
who was barred—as a “security risk”— 
from witnessing atom-bomb tests in Ne- 
vada last year; and 2) James Roosevelt, 
whose wife—now seeking separation—has 
accused him of adultery with a dozen 
women. 

“Both of these candidates have taken 
the view that our primaries may be used 
for personal vindication,” wrote Mitchell 
last week. “We will exercise our right to 
withhold support.” Roosevelt promptly 
protested that such a policy “would, if 
generally accepted, open the door to po- 
litical blackmail . . . I shall not campaign 
for vindication.” he said. “I shall cam- 
paign on the issues and my qualifications 
for the office.” 


Target: the G.O.P. 


When Adlai Stevenson showed up last 
week in Charlotte. N.C.. newsmen noted 
his heavier tan and lighter humor (com- 
pared to his Miami last 
month), but few other apparent changes. 
If not running for office least 
a man in motion. He was still glad-hand- 
ing party pols and casting pearly wit be- 
fore crowds (on his bothersome kidney 
stone: “A subversive element’). It was 
only in his major speech, wildly cheered 
by some 3,500 Carolina Democrats, that 
a bigger change showed. 

In his Miami speech, Stevenson had 
set his sights on Ike; the Democratic tar- 


showing in 


he was at 
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get for ‘54. he indicated, was to be the 
President himself. In Charlotte last week, 
Ike was all but praised. Stevenson's target 
became the men around Ike and the 
G.O.P. itself. “When our President be- 
stirs himself. ignores the expedient coun- 
sel of small-bore politicians and clears the 
high-pressure salesmen out of his house.” 
said Stevenson, “I confidently predict that 
the American people will be enthusiasti- 
cally and gratefully behind him. But I 
fear he will have to make his choice be- 
tween uniting his party and uniting his 
nation . .. He cannot do both.” 

In his shift of emphasis. Stevenson has 
returned to the line of Democratic Senate 
Leader Lyndon Johnson, who _ believes 
that it is politically fruitless to attack 
Ike directly; that the best Democratic 
strategy is to praise Ike, attack “the men 
around him.” 


COMMUNISTS 
The Atom Maniac 


During her 21 years as a Communist, 
pale, spectacled Barbara Hartle served 
the party with unflinching and selfless fer- 
vor. She was second in command of its 
activities in the Pacific Northwest for 
almost a dec ade and she was one of 
twelve women Communists to be convict- 
ed, under the Smith Act, of conspiring to 
advocate overthrow of the Government 
by force and violence. But despite this 
outward dedication, she was beset by 
doubts about the party during many years 
of her service to Marxism. She was actu- 
ally steeling herself to escape it, when the 
FBI put her under arrest in 1952. 

After being indicted. she decided to 
keep her mouth shut and take her punish- 
ment. She stood trial, was convicted with 
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Ex-Communist HarTLeE & NEwsMAN HANSEN _ 
She spent two delightful months in the King County jail. 








four other Northwest Communist leaders 
and was sentenced to pay $1,000 and 
serve five years in prison. Last week she 
became the first party leader convicted 
under the Smith Act to publicly renounce 
Communism. Mrs. Hartle’s act was obvi- 
ously one of deep disillusionment. “If 1 
had wanted leniency.” she said, “I could 
have gone to the FBI before the trial.” 

Absolute Certainty. Like many an- 
other U.S. Communist, Barbara Hartle. 
now 45, joined the party because she was 
“troubled about the Depression.” She was 
a “bookworm” who had earned a Phi Beta 
Kappa key at Washington State College 
and aspired to be a writer. “At first,”” she 
recalls, “I didn’t feel any real need of the 
C.P.—it just seemed to be doing more 
about the Depression.” But by 1940 she 
was chairman of the Spokane section, and 
was given great authority. “That was the 
one year in which I felt I actually was a 
Communist and entertained no thought 
of ever being anything else. I was abso- 
lutely certain that the C.P. was right.” 

But soon doubts. vague at first. deeply 
troubling later. crept into her mind. As an 
underpaid ($45 a week), hard-driven or- 
ganizer, speaker and party executive in 
Seattle. she had little time to reflect on 
them. She lived frugally, seldom thought 
of her personal needs. Her marriage broke 
up—she had no time for home or hus 
band. The party permeated her life. Then, 
in 1950, she was ordered to go under- 
ground to avoid arrest; she got a job as a 
waitress in a Eugene. Ore. restaurant. 

Pure Agony. Suddenly, she had time to 
go to the movies. to read what she chose 
to read, to live away from the constant 
authority of the party. She reflected on 
the party’s complete disregard for the 
feelings. health or personal lives .of its 
people. “I came to realize that the aver- 
age American’s judgment of the C.P. is 
the correct one—it is teaching and advo- 
cating the overthrow of the Government 
of the U.S. by force and violence, and it 
does put Soviet Russia first.” 

“One day I thought. ‘My God, don’t I 
care about the party any more?’ I didn’t.” 
She completely broke contact. “I was so 
surprised when I was arrested. I somehow 
thought [the FBI] must know so much 
about me they would realize I no longer 
wanted to be a Communist.” Her six- 
month trial was “pure agony.” Her Com- 
munist co-defendants felt that she was no 
longer one of them, and she simply sat 
silent. But she spent two delightful 
months in the King County jail before 
she was released on bail pending appeal. 

“During those two months, I had more 
freedom than I had in all the 21 years in 
the party. I felt, for the first time in my 
adult life, that if I had an opinion about 
something I could express it any way I 
wanted without fear of reproof from 
someone higher up.” She believes that 
she would have made no open break if 
the party had not stubbornly attempted 
to force her back into the Communist 
routine. “I was beset on all sides.” 

Sensing her despair, a young Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer reporter named Tray- 
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nor Hansen suggested that she should go 
to the FBI, tell what she knew, and make 
an open break with the party. She de- 
bated with herself for three days, finally 
called him. He took her to the FBI, and 
for two weeks she talked—she named 
names, told about underground opera- 
tions, party finances and channels of com- 
mand. verified the Government's suspi- 
cion that the party membership in Wash- 
ington State had fallen from 800 to 400 
hard-bitten members. 

“Barbara Hartle, stoolpigeon,” _ re- 
sponded the Northwest's Daily People’s 
World,*. . . has destroyed herself forever 

has joined the ranks of the atom 
maniacs, the Hitlerites. the persecutors 
and inquisitors of every honest and Dem- 
ocratic element in American life.” 

Longtime Communist Ben Gold, 55. 
president of the Fur & Leather Workers 
Union, was found guilty by a Federal 
Court jury in Washington last week of 
making false statements to a Government 
agency. His crime: filing a Taft-Hartley 
law non-Communist affidavit on Aug. 30, 
1950, a few days after “fraudulently” an- 
nouncing his resignation from the party. 


LABOR 


The Businessman 

Pink-cheeked and cold-eyed, Teamster 
Chieftain Dave Beck is one labor leader 
who not only admires the U.S. Big Busi- 
nessman but considers himself a self-made 
if not yet fully recognized member of 
their lodge—he is proud of having made a 
fortune as a capitalist himself. 

When a group of 200 Harvard Business 
School graduates asked him to address 
them at Pasadena’s high-hat Huntington 
Hotel last week, Beck (perhaps not knows 
ing they had first failed to get eleven less 
controversial capitalists, among them 
Studebaker’s Paul Hoffman and Lock- 
heed’s Robert Gross) was proud and 
happy to oblige. “I contend,” said Beck, 
“that we are in a very serious recession, 
Ten weeks ago, I stated that the auto in- 
dustry was in a terrible condition. Every- 
body said I was a prophet of gloom. But 
about three weeks later the Wall Street 
Journal came out with an article about the 
trouble the auto industry was having. 
What is the sense of closing our eyes to 
the facts? You can't take something out 
of the bucket unless it’s in the bucket. 

“Labor is a human equation but the 
handling of labor unions is a business, a 
big business. I've got 32 million dollars 
in my treasury. As a businessman, I can 
see we're going into a severe recession. . . 
and I think business should call us in to 
discuss it."’ He did not blink when he was 
asked: “Mr. Beck, in view of this reces- 
sion you speak about, wouldn't it be 
unwise for your men to ask for more 
money?” Said Businessman Beck: “Since 
I firmly believe we are in a recession, I am 
cautioning the members of this interna- 
tional union to study very carefully be- 
fore they shock industry with demands 
for an increase in the pay structure.” 
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ARMED FORCES 
The Man for the Job 


When General Hoyt Sanford Vanden- 
berg, then a youthfully handsome man of 
49, hurdled his seniors to become Chief 
of Staff of the new U.S. Air Force in 
April 1948, even his airmen friends agreed 
that “Van” was hardly the man for the 
job. The Air Force definition of its stra- 
tegic mission had not been accepted, sav- 
age fights over increased air power were 
obviously ahead, and planning was _ re- 
stricted by the balance-of-forces system, 
which parceled out equal funds to the 


Wolter Bennett 
GENERAL VANDENBERG 


One battle he lost. 


three services. Vandenberg, one of the 
finest pilots the Air Force ever had, was 
a shy. pleasant, introverted man, a good 
field commander with a fine record, but 
short, even by the friendliest estimates, 
of the stature and dynamic force needed 
to lead the Air Force through this maze. 
Tall, easygoing Hoyt Vandenberg set 
about proving the skeptics wrong—in his 
own way. 

The Vandenberg way did not include 
the public martyrdom of a Billy Mitchell 
or the free-swinging tactics of a “Hap” 
Arnold. Van ducked involvement in side 
issues and took long detours around per- 
sonal feuds. During the “revolt of the 
admirals” in 1949. with its raucous at- 
tack on the B-36, during the MacArthur 
hearings of 1951, when the atmosphere 
was alive with bitterness and emotion, 
and again last year when the Air Force 
budget was cut by $5 billion, West Point- 
er Vandenberg refused to be goaded into 
name-calling or personal acrimony. Quiet- 
ly, doggedly, and with great clarity, he 
plugged away at explaining the gospel of 
strategic air power. This gospel held that 
the long-range bomber, always poised 
with its devastating atomic load to strike 
back at an aggressor, is the most pow- 





erful U.S. 
rent to war. 

By the time he retired last June, Van- 
denberg’s record showed beyond argu- 
ment that he was indeed the man for 
the job. When he became Chief of Staff, 
the big debate was over a 7o-wing Air 
Force; when he left, the Air Force was 
moving toward 137 wings. The balance- 
of-forces theory had fallen into disre- 
pute. The strategic-air concept was firm- 
ly established. 

These battles Van won. Another, he 
lost. Nearly two years ago, he underwent 
surgery for cancer, and it was generally 
thought that he had made a remarkable 
recovery. But last summer, while play- 
ing golf, he complained of “bursitis” 
pains; examination at Walter Reed Hos- 
pital last October revealed widespread 
malignancy. After that, he was comatose 
most of the time, and last week, at 55, 
Hoyt Vandenberg died. 


TAXES 
"Carry Me Back" 


A prominent Virginian admitted last 
week that he had failed to pay his state 
taxes by the Jan. 15 deadline and that 
the state tax commissioner had _ sternly 
penalized him $25. “An oversight,” was 
the mortified explanation of T. Coleman 
Andrews, who had hastily paid up his tax 
and fine, As U.S. Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue, Andrews was so busy col- 
lecting federal taxes, ke explained, that he 
clean forgot about his annual obligation 
to his home state. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 
How Close? 


Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, 
in a St. Louis speech last September, 
served notice on the Chinese Communists. 
Said he: “There is the risk that, as in 
Korea, Red China might send its own 
army into Indo-China . . . Such a second 
aggression could not occur without grave 
consequences which might not be confined 
to Indo-China.” This week Dulles told 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee of 
the extent to which the Chinese have ig- 
nored his warning. The situation: “Rather 
ominous.” 

The Communists besieging Dienbien- 
phu, said Dulles, are using new radar-con- 
trolled antiaircraft guns that are “oper- 
ated by members of the Chinese military 
establishment.” A Chinese general with 
“nearly a score of Chinese technical ad- 
visers” is at Viet Minh staff headquarters 
near Dienbienphu. Some 1,000 Red trucks 
in Indo-China are “driven by Chinese 
army personnel.’ 

When Dulles told the House committee 
all this, Connecticut’s Republican Rep- 
resentative Albert P. Morano asked him 
if the Chinese are not committing the 
direct aggression that DuHes had said 
might produce U.S. retaliation, perhaps 
outside of Indo-China. 

Replied the Secretary of State: 
“They're coming awful close to it.” 


weapon and the best deter- 
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COLD WAR 
“Let Us All Thank God" 


The world’s greatest orator addressed 
himself this week to the world’s most 
pressing problem. Somehow. it seemed 
appropriate that Sir Winston Churchill— 
born in the age of lance-bearing cavalry- 
men, a captain of two world wars, the 
statesman who first recognized the A- 
bomb as the free world’s chief deterrent 
to Communist aggression—should recite 
the perils and promises of the thermo- 
nuclear age. 

The hydrogen bomb tests. he told the 
House of Commons. “increase the chances 
of world peace more than the chances of 
war.” In one of his most moving per- 
formances, the soon-to-retire, old (79) 
Prime Minister stepped forward to dam 
a flood of justified concern and political 
alarm which had hit Britain in the wake 
of the U.S. thermonuclear experiments. 

“We might, I think, reflect for one 
moment how we should feel .. . if it was 
the Soviet government instead of the 
U.S. government which was carrying out 
this series .. .”’ said he. “Before we come 
to anything else. let us all thank God for 
sparing us that!” 

So long as the U.S. stays ahead of the 
Communists in the search for more pow- 
erful weapons. Churchill continued, the 
hydrogen bomb will be a deterrent to 
war. The U.S. advantage also gives “time, 
though not too much time, to consid- 
er the problems which now confront us 
- . . and to talk them over in their 
new proportions.” 

Panic & Delay. Long lines—some said 
the longest in memory—formed outside 
Commons hours before Sir Winston strode 
in, to answer a Laborite motion labeling 
the thermonuclear bomb a “grave threat 
to civilization” and seeking a Big Three 
meeting. Sensational left-wing papers fed 
the public outcry with near-hysterical 
headlines. Trying to stave off the panic, 
Churchill at first nourished it last week 
by admitting: “We have not got [the 
facts|."" But then he contradicted him- 
self (“I am in almost hourly correspond- 
ence with the Government of the U.S.’’), 
and solicited from Washington a stream 
of confidential cables providing all the 
thermonuclear information that the U.S. 
could release under the terms of the Mc- 
Mahon (atomic security) Act. Then, in 
Commons, Churchill used it with devas- 
tating effect. 

Pale-faced Clement Attlee was first on 
his feet. “Once there is a war in the mod- 
ern age, in the last resort, any weapon will 
be used,” he said. “There is no guarantee 
that in some country some time, there 
may not arise to power a fanatic who 
hated the human race or believed that all 
civilization might be destroyed.” 

Equality of Annihilation. The old, fa- 
miliar figure stumped up to the dispatch 
box. With a twinkle in his eye. Sir Win- 
ston threw in his well-assembled rebuttal. 
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“T cannot feel that this is a day of tribu- 
lation,” he said. “We are all naturally 
concerned with the prodigious experi- 
ments in the Pacific, but . . . we would 
rather have them carried out there than 
in Siberia.” 

“The hydregen bomb.” said he, “car- 
ries us into dimensions which have never 
confronted practical human thought and 
have been confined to the realms of fan- 
tasy and imagination ... We do not know 
what the Soviets are doing inside their 
vast ocean of land. [but] it does not fol- 
low that the H-bomb is particularly fa- 
vorable to them. Their enormous... ter- 
ritory, which seemed to limit the atom 
bomb . .. is no longer likely to give the 
same immunity to the far wider effects 





CHURCHI 
Some bombs of his own. 


of the hydrogen bomb and the clouds of 
radioactive dust and vapors to which it 
gives rise.’ 

The result, said Churchill, is “a cer- 
tain element of equality of annihilation. 
Strange as it may seem—and I beg you 
not to disdain it—it is to the universality 
of potential destruction that I feel we 
may have to look with hope, and even 
with confidence.” 

Secret Treaty. The Socialists laughed 
—for a moment. Then Churchill dropped 
a bomb of his own on the opposition. In 
1943. Churchill said. he and President 
Roosevelt made a secret atomic agree- 
ment. Its most important clause: “We 
will not use [this agency] against third 
parties, without each other's consent.” 

The House of Commons reverberated. 
Churchill calmly dropped another bomb. 
The Labor government, he charged. had 
thrown away the advantages inherent in 
this deal when it took office. 

Attlee exploded: “We did not abandon 





any of these agreements . . . We carried 
them out.” But the old man rumbled on: 
“When I visited the U.S. two years ago, 
I showe this document to Senator Mc- 
Mahon . He told me: ‘If I had seen 
this agreement, there would have been 
no McMahon Act.’” The House rocked 
in amazement. “Resign!” shouted Labor- 
ites. Beefy Laborite M.P. Bessie Brad- 
dock bawled: “Why don’t you get out?” 
But Sir Winston just plowed on through 
the fertile soil of logic. 

Labor’s request for a Big Three meet- 
ing was all right, he said, but only on the 
condition that “immediate” does not im- 
ply “action at an unsuitable time.” But 
this time he retreated from his own 
earlier (May 1953) plea for a “parley at 
the summit.” “It seems to me,” he said. 
“with the Geneva Conference imminent 
. - . you could hardly pick a more ill- 
chosen moment . . . for a meeting of 
heads of states. We must certainly see 
what happens there before attempting 
what is, after all, a very unusual reserve 
procedure.” 

Windup. Disappointed Laborites cried 
“shame” at this “concession” to U.S. 
views. But Sir Winston, undaunted, car- 
ried the fight to them. He chided the 
neutralists: “It is a delusion to suppose 
that a declaration of our neutrality would 
make us immune to danger from Russia.” 

“If the United States withdrew from 
Europe altogether—as well she might— 
with her three-quarter circle of hydrogen 
bases already spread around the globe 
she would face Russia alone.” said Sir 
Winston, “as she certainly could. I can- 
not doubt that war in those circum- 
stances would be nearer than it is today 
when the anxiety of the United States— 
to their abiding honor—is so largely cen- 
tered on the freedom and safety of West- 
ern Europe and the British Isles.” 


April Fool? 


The Soviet Union made an astonishing 
proposal last week. In 1,700-word notes to 
Britain, France and the U.S., Foreign 
Minister Vyacheslav Molotov invited the 
U.S. to join his proposed pan-European 
security alliance and in return asked for a 
seat for Russia in the councils of NATO. 

The proposal was unveiled, with a cer- 
tain unconscious appropriateness, on April 
1, and it actually amounted to this: 1) the 
U.S. would join a Kremlin-organized coa- 
lition conceived with the ultimate aim of 
pushing the U.S. out of Europe, while 
2) Russia would contribute armed forces 
and help plot the strategy of the grand 
Western alliance that was created only to 
stand off the armed forces of Russia. 

Some could not believe at first that the 
news was true. Example: many Swedes 
telephoned Stockholm newspapers to pro- 
test that the times were too serious for 
playing April Fool jokes in the headlines. 
Even the Communists were perplexed. 
Example: after years of obediently de- 
nouncing NATO as “aggressive . . . war- 
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mongering . . . imperialist,” editorialists 
for East German newspapers stumbled all 
over themselves trying to explain why the 
Kremlin was suddenly applying for NATO 
membership and inviting the American 
imperialists into the peace-loving prole- 
tarian camp. 

Try the U.N. Western diplomats 
promptly skewered the Soviet maneuver 
for the impossible thing it was. The State 
Department noted that only a few weeks 
ago at Berlin, Molotov had lambasted 
NATO and introduced his pan-European 
pact idea with the specific proviso that 
the U.S. should be excluded except as an 
“observer.”” Now he was switching decks. 
“Tt is a maneuver,” said the U.S. spokes- 
man, “to gain admittance within the walls 
of the West, to undermine its security.” 

In Britain, while Laborites complained 
of this “unilateral” U.S. action on the 
Molotov offer, Foreign Secretary Anthony 
Eden rose in the House of Commons to 
add Britain’s thumbs down. If Russia 
really seeks relaxation of world tensions, 
disarmament and security, said he, the 
United Nations “affords the best forum 
and the most hopeful opportunity.” 

The Usual Aim. Like so many of the 
ostensibly clumsy swipes which Vyache- 
slav Molotov makes with his diplomatic 
hammer & sickle, this one had a method, 
and a danger to it. In a week when many 
of the U.S.’s allies seemed politically mes- 
merized by the mushrooming cloud of the 
thermonuclear bomb (see NATIONAL AF- 
FAIRS), Molotov adroitly played on man’s 
justified concern over the power he now 
holds in his arsenals: “There can be no 
doubt that the employment of atomic and 
hydrogen weapons in a war... would 
mean the wholesale annihilation of civil- 
ians and the destruction of big cities ...” 
Here the aim was the usual—to excite 
the excitable world into banning atom-age 
weapons so that the wide-open U.S. would 
not be able to have any, while Iron-Cur- 
tained Russia could stockpile them at will. 

Molotov also played on wavering 
France's fears over the proposed Euro- 
pean Army: “The main role,” said Molo- 
tov, “is assigned to the armed forces of 
West Germany, with Nazi generals at the 
head.” 

Many Britons, French and West Ger- 
mans thought they saw more to worry 
about in these tactics than Washington 
appeared to see. Allied diplomats in Mos- 
cow warned that one of Molotov’s big 
objectives apparently was to provoke the 
U.S. into a prompt and flat rejection. 
“For the Soviets,” commented a French 
official, “it is essential for the U.S. to 
say no to everything in 1954.” 


FRANCE 
The Juin Affair 


The only living Marshal of France was 
sacked for flouting orders and openly at- 
tacking government policy. The Premier 
of France was roughed up in a mob scene 
beneath the Arc de Triomphe. For 20 
miserable minutes the Minister of De- 
fense was surrounded and threatened by 
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DEFENSE MINISTER PLEVEN (WITH GLASSES) & DEMONSTRATORS 
No hits, only jostles. 


a muttering, gesticulating gang of Pari- 
sians. That, in brief, was what was going 
on in Paris while on the other side of the 
world, at Dienbienphu, soldiers of France 
fought to glory. 

The man who lit the fuse was seven- 
starred Marshal Alphonse Juin. 65, first 
soldier of France, vice president of 
France’s national defense council, com- 
mander in chief of the Central European 
forces of NATO. For publicly and round- 
ly condemning the proposed European 
Army (which he was likely to command 
if it should materialize), blunt, impetu- 
ous Marshal Juin was summoned per- 
sonally by Premier Joseph Laniel to the 





MarsHAL JUIN 
No bugler, he. 


Hotel Matignon to give an account of 
his actions. 

Juin refused to come. How about Thurs- 
day? Laniel suggested. “Impossible,” said 
Juin. “I have to go to Germany.” 

The Premier, swallowing his indignation, 
then wrote: “Come to see me Wednes- 
day,” and sent the summons by messen- 
ger. But the messenger did not hand it 
personally to Juin, and the Marshal lost 
his temper at this breach of etiquette. 
“Another day,” he retorted, “not tonight.” 

Laniel waited, nevertheless, confident 
that Juin would change his imperious 
mind and obey at the last moment. A 
clock chimed 7 p.m. No Marshal Juin. 
7:15 p.m.: a bustle in the courtyard, and 
Defense Minister Pleven arrived. At 7:45 
p.m., Laniel and Pleven walked out to the 
Premier's car. “Is Marshal Juin coming?” 
a waiting newsman asked. “No comment,” 
said Laniel. The ministers drove to the 
Elysée Palace to confer with President 
Coty. Afterwards, Laniel summoned an 
emergency Cabinet meeting. 

Ears & Guts. At 11:30 that night, 22 
ministers somberly gathered at the Elysée. 
They were just in time to hear a full re- 
port on a cavalry officers’ banquet held 
that same evening in the Bois de Bou- 
logne. There, in splendid regalia, Marshal 
Alphonse Juin had made another speech 
—even more mocking than before. He did 
not take back a word about EDC. Mar- 
shal Juin, a graduate of St. Cyr (where 
he was a classmate of Charles de Gaulle), 
was utterly opposed to handing over the 
army of Napoleon and Foch to the du- 
bious control of a hybrid international 
command. “I have always thought what 
I think now,” he said. Like the Gaullists, 
Juin professed to favor German rearma- 
ment in some other form. But, like most 
other right-wing opponents of EDC. he 
left unexplained how a France which fears 
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See ee 


to rearm Germany with EDC restrictions 
would be persuaded to let Germany re- 
arm without such restrictions. 

To great applause, the Marshal an- 
nounced that he was speaking for the good 
of France, to force the Cabinet to put 
EDC to a decision. Standing at ease at 
the banquet table, his epaulettes glitter- 
ing, his voice tinged with a sneer, he 
slapped at the government. “What we 
really need is to have a government.” 
Cabinets “without continuity” can do 
nothing, he complained, and appeals for 
action are lost on “administrations with- 
out ears and without guts.” His voice 
rose. “We are a great country which still 
has some good cards to play, but must 
know how to play them.” 

The Challenge. That did it. With a 
flick of his dress gloves. France’s first sol- 
dier was challenging the authority and 


strategy. The State Secretary for War 
personally drove to Juin’s home to tell 
him of the decision. “He will get this mes- 
sage personally, at least,” a minister is 
reported to have said sarcastically. 

Jostled Premier. All France rocked at 
the news. Gaullists booed and catcalled; 
Communists discovered that ‘“‘militarist 
Juin” was really a fellow citizen resisting 
EDC. Premier Laniel had to stand before 
the excited National Assembly to justify 
his government's decision. “There is no 
question of being for or against EDC,” 
he explained. “It is simply a matter of 
whether a servant of the state owes obe- 
dience to the state.” 

Laniel read some correspondence be- 
tween himself and Juin. In one letter, 
Juin had written: “I will not be called on 
the carpet like a simple bugler .. .” 
Another: “I don’t want to come to the 





United Press 


DEFENDERS OF DIENBIENPHU 
From paratroopers and switchboard operators, new glory for France. 


assaulting the integrity of France’s civilian 
leaders. The Cabinet could not treat the 
challenge lightly. Marshal Juin is France's 
military hero, an idol of its officer corps. 
A peppery disciplinarian with a splendid 
combat record (five times cited in dis- 
patches, twice wounded, three times deco- 
rated in the field), he is the only French- 
man to hold one of the four top Euro- 
pean commands in NATO. Tough and 
wiry, a born soldier and a patriot, he has 
a flair for fast horses, smart uniforms, 
brandy, and resounding candor. It was 
his candor and his refusal to curb it that 
proved Marshal Juin’s undoing. 

“As soon as he heard the report of Juin’s 
speech to the cavalry officers, Defense 
Minister Pleven delivered an ultimatum: 
“Either he goes or I do.” The Cabinet 
sided with Pleven. By 1 a.m., it 1) can- 
celed Juin’s right to advise on promotions 
of army generals, 2) removed him from 
the defense council, 3) deposed him from 
his position as chief adviser on military 
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H6tel Matignon and run into a crowd of 
newspapermen . . . waiting with curiosi- 
ty for a man who is about to be thrashed 
with saddle straps.” Said Laniel to the 
Assembly, with a sigh: “I told him he 
could use a side entrance, but his mind 
was made up.” The National Assembly 
laughed—in sympathy with Premier La- 
niel and with civilian government. It sup- 
ported the sacking of Marshal Juin. Juin 
indicated that he would quit his NATO 
job—but not until he was assured that 
another Frenchman would get it. 

Outside, in the streets of Paris, the 
affair did not end so smoothly. At week's 
end, bands of right-wing students, vet- 
erans. followers of General de Gaulle and 
monarchists began parading and shouting, 
“Vive Juin!” Laniel and Pleven went to a 
ceremony at the Arc de Triomphe for the 
fallen soldiers of Dienbienphu. 

At the end of the ceremonies, a glower- 
ing. hostile crowd surrounded Laniel and 
Pleven. Gaullist hooligans lunged at them, 


shouting: “Resign! Resign!” Leaflets 
showered down: “They fired Juin today, 
will they arrest De Gaulle tomorrow?” A 
man shook his fist in the Defense Minis- 
ter’s face. Officials helped Laniel elbow 
his way to a police car. Police had to link 
arms and plow a path before Pleven could 
make it to his own car. “This is the first 
time such a disgraceful and disagreeable 
scene has ever occurred at the Tomb of 
the Unknown Soldier,”’ said an official. 

The demonstration was _ shocking 
enough, but the reports that went out to 
France and the rest of the world were even 
more shocking. Correspondents (including 
those of the Associated Press, United Press, 
New York Herald Tribune) reported col- 
orfully, and in varying detail, that Pleven 
had been slapped, his hair pulled, his 
glasses knocked off. and that the Premier 
of France had been kicked—one said in 
the pants. “Both were jostled badly,” said 
one of the demonstrators later, “but not 
hit. I am sorry Pleven was not mauled.” 

So the Marshal of France was fired. 
But his supporters had no intention of 
letting him fade away. Though he had 
often disavowed any political ambition, 
it remained to be seen whether Soldier 
Juin would become a power on the tur- 
bulent French political scene. 


INDO-CHINA 
"He Who Holds Out" 


The official French spokesman arrived 
at the press camp in Hanoi one night this 
week with stirring news “We may now 
consider,” he said, “that the second phase 
of the battle for Dienbienphu is ended.” 
This meant that 15,000 surrounded, bone- 
tired French Union troops had again 
thrown back 40,000 Communists assault- 
ing the rubble-dust fortress of Dienbien- 
phu. The army of Red General Giap, 
torn by frightful casualties, was still com- 
ing in from the jungle and the hills, and a 
third great assault was a-building. But so 
far, Dienbienphu had gallantly defended 
the hopes of the free world, and the tri- 
color still rippled free in the gunsmoke. 
The battle last week: 

D-Day: Overcast and grey. At 1600, 
Giap orders gunfire against the five re- 
maining French strongpoints in the 12- 
by-4-mile valley. At 1630, black-garbed 
Communist infantry come at a run for 
the southern strongpoint. It is only a feint. 
Half an hour later 105-mm. fire hits the 
northeast and southeast strongpoints, and 
Communist infantry moves into trenches 
near the French barbed wire. 

At 1830, bugles sound, and suicide 
squads blast through the wire. Two Com- 
munist divisions. some 10,000 strong, 
launch a “human sea” attack against both 
strongpoints. It is the first big attack 
since bloody “Phase One” of 17 days be- 
fore. Objective: Bald Head Hill, 200 ft. 
high in the southeast strongpoint, com- 
manding all other French positions. 

At 2000, the two Red divisions crack 
the northeast strongpoint, overrun three 
of its five or six outposts. Then the Com- 
munists take Bald Head. At 2200, French 
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Commanding Colonel Christian de Cas- 
tries calls for air support. Privateers, 
B-26s. Bearcats, even DC-3 transports 
sprinkle high explosive and napalm into 
Red infantry support zones, but the ene- 
my holds its gains. French HQ later ad- 
mits: “The first news was bad.” 

D-Plus-One: An elite Moroccan bat- 
talion counterattacks on Bald Head. It is 
close-quarter battle with light machine 
guns, rifles. knives, grenades and crude 
bamboo spears. Six times the hill changes 
hands. At o700, French 19-ton tanks and 
flame-thrower squads sear the Commu- 
nists out. The Moroccans count 300 Com- 
munist dead on just one segment of their 
broken wire. De Castries radios HQ: “I 
am still master of the situation.” 

But the Communists hold their gains 
in the northeast. All day, French and U.S. 
civilian pilots airdrop sorely needed sup- 
plies. Many supply loads drift into enemy 
lines. In the afternoon, French tactical air 
puts in two big strikes against the three 
fallen outposts in the northeast. At 1600, 
De Castries counterattacks the outposts, 
wins back two. But he cannot stay. 
French HQ claims the enemy lost 1,350 
dead in the first 24 hours. French cas- 
ualties are also high, and there is no 
evacuation for the wounded. 

D-Plus-Two: Just after midnight, the 








Communists surge again towards Bald 
Head, marked by a single lightning- 
blasted tree-stump etched against the 


flarelight. The Moroccans repel them, and 
quiet comes. For almost eleven hours the 
tired armies get a rest. Early afternoon, 
the Communists slam in heavy strength 
against Bald Head, and edge the Moroc- 
cans off the crest. But De Castries is still 
confident. e moral de mes hommes est 
formidable,” he says on the radio to HQ. 
“If you see my wife.” adds De Castries 
coolly, “give her a kiss from me.” 

Then the Moroccans launch one of the 
epics of the battle; they make eleven sep- 
arate counterattacks against Bald Head 
and eleven times they fail with losses, 
They try once more—and win. From 
Paris comes word that France’s highest 
unit citation has been awarded to the en- 
tire garrison: “The heroic sacrifice of 
those who have fallen, the fierce tenacity 
of the fighters, adds a new glory to... 
our arms.” France. De Castries is 
nominated for brigadier general. 

D-Plus-Three: The day of climax. At 
o1oo, Giap hurls part of his third and 
only fresh division against Dienbienphu’'s 
untouched northwest strongpoint. Its 
code name: Huguette. The French here 
are outnumbered six or eight to one, The 
defenses crumble. By o400. the Commu- 
nists locust-swarm over two of Huguette’s 
five or six outposts. One so0-man suicide 
squad infiltrates the French center, gets 
within 200 yards of De Castries’ com- 
mand post before it is wiped out. De 
Castries calls out staff officers, cooks, 
orderlies, switchboard operators for the 
infantry fight. Reports sift out that De 
Castries has issued the order: “I expect 
all the troops to die at the positions as- 
signed to them rather than retreat an 








says 
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inch.” HQ denies it, but Dienbienphu 
surely teeters at death’s edge. Then De 
Castries counterattacks. 

The tough foreign legionnaires, French- 
men, North Africans, Thais, Cambodians 
and Vietnamese snatch back one outpost. 
At o800. De Castries counterattacks 
again, and fails. At 1000, he goes in for 
the third time—and wins. But two hours 
later, De Castries has to withdraw. Says 
an HQ spokesman: “This is the most vio- 
lent struggle of the war.” All day the 
French hang on: 

D-Plus-Four. The tireless De Castries 
orders another counterattack at ogoo. 
This one clears Huguette of the enemy. 
At dawn, he attacks from Bald Head, and 
for the first time in the battle, some 
C .smunists drop their arms and run. 
More good news: reinforcements from 


Hanoi are dropped—tough paratroopers 





SPAIN 


Homecoming 


Sentimental, fiesta-loving Barcelonians 
declared a holiday and thronged by the 
thousands to the waterfront one after- 
noon last week to welcome home a ship- 
load of all but forgotten men: the last 
survivors of the ill-fated and _ ill-famed 
Blue Division that Franco sent off in 1941 
to fight in Hitler's Wehrmacht on the 
Russian front. Captured by the Russians, 
the Spanish legionnaires had spent some 
ten years in Soviet forced-labor camps, 
were released and sent home as another 
installment in the Communist peace of- 
fensive. 

the small Liberian steamer Semira- 
mis, chartered by the Red Cross, slipped 
into her berth in Barcelona's harbor, hun- 
dreds of hysterical relatives and friends 
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BiveE Division Survivors RETURNING FROM RUSSIA 





With cabbage 


in red berets. Red gunfire slackens, and 
the Reds pull back 500 yards from Bald 
Head to regroup. The situation, says 
French HQ, is “serious, but less critical.” 

In five days & nights, the Commu- 
nists have gained one-half of the north- 
east and a clawhold in the northwest—at 
a fearful price of 7,000 dead, some 1o,- 
coo wounded and 8o prisoners (on top of 
g,o0o casualties in Phase One). This is 
more than half Giap's original striking 
force. The dangling Communist dead are 
beginning to putrefy on the wire, and 
French planes drop leaflets in the enemy 
lines: “Remember Giap, the Butcher of 
Dienbienphu.” The French have lost per- 
haps 2,000. But Dienbienphu holds. 

In the evening, the radio brings the 
voice of French Commanding General 
Henri Navarre to the garrison: “Final 
success belongs to him who holds out to 
the last moment. I am convinced it will 
be the valorous soldiers of De Castries 
who will hold out to the last moment.” 


soup and hard work, a new definition. 


leaped or shinnied aboard to embrace the 
returning soldiers, 248 in all. 

Broadcasters took their microphones 
aboard to let all Spain eavesdrop on the 
reunion scenes. In the bustle and excite- 
ment, Photographer Carlos Perez de 
Rozas slumped to the ground, dead of a 
heart attack, 

Glad to be back in Spain, the returnees 
were gladder still to be out of Russia. 
They painted a chilling picture of their 
years as prisoners, but insisted that the 
lot of the Russian peasant is but little 
better than that of the labor-camp in- 
mate. Said Telesforo Moreno: “Commu- 
nism? Communism is cabbage soup, hard 
work and every man for himself.” 

While the Spanish press made little 
mention of the fact, not all the Semiramis’ 
passengers were Blue Division P.W.s. 
With them were four bitter young men 
with pinched faces and premature wrin- 
kles who had been sent to Russia by the 
Republican government in the 1930s dur- 
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ing the civil war.* Still missing and un- 
accounted for by the Soviet government: 
5,247 others who went away at the same 
time, have never been heard from since. 


"A State of Mind" 


In the busy provincial town of Vitoria 
in the heart of the Basque country, a 
horse-drawn police van clattered down 
the cobblestoned Street of the Founder 
of the Handmaidens of Jesus and stopped 
at the decaying old courthouse. Two pris- 
oners stepped out. From the watching 
crowd a woman and a small girl darted 
forward, crying, “Felix! ... Papa!” The 
woman tried to kiss the husband she had 
not seen for almost three years; the 
child threw herself into his arms. Grey- 
clad police intervened. “In with you!” 
they said gruffly, and the two prisoners 
disappeared into the courthouse, to join 
15 others for trial. 

The 17 were charged with a plot “to 
overthrow the government [and] incite 
seditious strikes,” but actually the heart 
of their offense was that they were 
Basques. In May 1951, when labor unrest 
broke out in Spain, Vitoria’s 5,000 work- 
ers stayed quietly at home for five days. 
They did not riot in the streets or break 
windows, as some in other places had 
done. The trouble had not even started 
in Basque country, but in Catalan Bar- 
celona. But when the Madrid authorities 
began looking for scapegoats, their angry 
eyes fell on Vitoria, where there are 
plenty of men with records as Basque 
separatists, and members of the outlawed 
Catholic labor organization. So Francisco 
Franco's cops arrested the 17. 

"Now, Before God..." There was no 
evidence. The case made little progress. 
Fifteen of the accused were released on 
parole. Madrid tried to get the army to 
court-martial the men, but the military 
shied away. “Basque separatism,” said 
one officer, “is not a tangible, clandestine 
organization. It is a state of mind. You 
cannot court-martial a state of mind.” 

Finally, the government thought it had 
an airtight, tamperproof case. The 17 
went on trial in a bleak, whitewashed 
room where the only ornament was a 
faded portrait of Franco on one wall and 
the only touch of color was the red plush 
of the judges’ chairs. The accused had 
six defense attorneys, headed by an able 
lawyer named Augustin Lacort. The pros- 
ecutor read his charges and introduced 
17 confessions. Then the presiding judge 
turned to the first defendant, a worker 
named Juan Grajales. 

“Guilty?” intoned the judge. 

“Not guilty!’ Grajales said. “When the 
strike took: place, I was still bedridden 
after months of illness.” 

“But,” said the judge, “I have your 
confession.”’ Grajales answered: “I signed 
that paper because I had seen three weeks 
of solitary confinement with frequent 


* Part of a dispersal program, in which about 
34,000 children were sent to several places, in- 
cluding France, French North Africa, Mexico. 
At last count, some 20,000 had returned. 
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beatings. I had to sign it. Now, before 
God, I swear that there is not one word 
of truth in my so-called confession.” Si- 
lence hung in the courtroom, thick as 
pitch. The prosecutor squirmed. 

"This Tormented Lond." One after 
another, the remaining defendants plead- 
ed not guilty and told almost identical 
stories of solitary confinements, night in- 
terrogations, beatings, hunger, thirst—al- 
ways with only one way out: signing a 
confession. Defense Counsel Lacort pas- 
sionately denounced the police methods. 
“Here,” he said, “are methods unknown 
to any civilized nation this side of the 
Iron Curtain. . . absolutely illegal. These 
men are not criminals. They are victims. 
This is a mockery.” 

Government officials hurriedly con- 
vened in local Falangist headquarters, saw 
to it that the courtroom was packed with 
Falangists and plainclothesmen as the 
second day’s proceedings opened. Ordi- 
nary Vitorians could not get in. Secretly 
the trial was rushed to an end that 
spelled defeat for the prosecution. Last 
week, although the prosecution had de- 
manded severe sentences for all, 15 of the 
accused were acquitted or released with 
light sentences that they were deemed to 
have already served. Two were sentenced 
to six years in prison. When the defense 
lawyers came out, an old woman seized 
Lacort’s hand and kissed it. “Thank you 
for my son,” she said. 

Although all Spain had known that 
these were the methods of Franco's po- 
lice, this was the first time that they 
had been denounced and pilloried in pub- 
lic. Ugly and depressing as it was, the 
work of court and defense lawyers and 
the outcome of the case brought a can- 
dle’s gleam of hope to many in darkened 
Spain. Said a Vitoria lawyer: “It looks as 
if justice and human rights might be on 
their way back to this tormented land.” 





GREAT BRITAIN 
Miss Horsfall Dissents 


It’s a dangerous course at the best 
of times, 

But on days like this some jumps 
are crimes. 


—Right Royal, by John Masefield 


Most Britons agree with their Poet 
Laureate that steeplechasing is at best a 
perilous pastime, though few of them 
think any the less of it for that. Last 
week, however, an increasingly vociferous 
minority rose up to damn the ancient and 
respected sport. They were shocked by 
the death of four stouthearted thorough- 
breds during this year’s running of the 
Grand National at Aintree, steeplechas- 
ing’s most famed race. 

“A slur upon a horse-loving people,” 
cried an outraged letter writer in the Lon- 
don Times. In the House of Commons, a 
Tory and two Laborites joined forces to 
present a motion condemning the “cruelty 
of the Grand National.” Animal lovers of 
the National Equine Defense League and 
the Society for the Modification of Stee- 
plechasing and Grand National Reform 
closed ranks with their fellows in the 
League Against Cruel Sports to bring an 
action against the Aintree race promoters 
under the Protection of Animals Act. 

But lengths ahead of all the rest of the 
anti-steeplechasers rode a doughty little 
ex-schoolma’am of 62 named, by exqui- 
sitely suitable happenstance, Miss Geor- 
gina Horsfall. Her motherly white mane 
set askew by news that the Queen Mother 
herself had entered a horse in the Grand 
National, Miss Horsfall cantered all the 
way from Leeds to declaim before a meet- 
ing of the Cruel Sports group: “I think it 
is scandalous that the royal family should 
have horses in these races.” 

Lord Grey de Ruthyn, the meeting 
chairman, pointed out that the Queen 
Mother's horse had been scratched before 
the race began, but Miss Horsfall was not 
one to give up in a hurry. “I saw,” she 
replied with spirited irrelevance, “that 
young Prince Charles was having his first 
lessons in shooting deer.” The league 
finally agreed to write Queen Elizabeth, 
whose stable includes 36 thoroughbreds, 
and ask that the royal family pronounce 
itself against the “cruelty” involved in 
the sport of kings and queens. Her point 
won, Miss Horsfall briskly traveled the 
1,600 furlongs back to Leeds. 








Night-Blooming Annuals 

The first buds of spring were all ready 
to burst into bloom last week in London’s 
ballrooms, nightclubs and charity bazaars. 
In the fashionable Berkeley Hotel, the 
horticulturists who had nursed them to 
maturity were gathered in solemn session. 
The mothers of this year’s crop of debu- 
tantes were ostensibly meeting to make 
arrangements for a forthcoming fashion 
show, but their deeper purpose was to 
prepare a new spring catalogue of this 
season's night-blooming annuals. 

Unlike her sister in New York, who 
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* 
drinks her Martinis extra dry and has 
learned to be bored at the Stork long be- 
fore her debut, London’s deb bursts forth 
on the social scene relatively unaware. 
Her dancing has been largely confined to 
boarding-school socials, her standard tip- 
ple tomato juice laced with Worcester- 
shire sauce. Her debut is genuine and to 
meet it she must first get on a “list.” 

Secure in an ancient tradition of aris- 
tocracy, London society is far less fearful 
of contamination than its counterpart in 
other great cities, so virtually every girl 
whose father can afford it gets on one or 
another of the lists that make the master 
catalogues. One list is made up of those 
presented at court. The high-born get 
there automatically, but even the family 
of a young lady of no social contacts can 
easily find an impoverished noblewoman 
to sponsor its daughter for a fee. Another 
list is compiled from social notes in the 
Times, open to anyone who can afford a 
small dinner for, say, ten or twelve. 

Once listed officially as a deb, the new 
blossom has only to sit back and wait for 
the invitations to pour in. During a mad 
period of flowering that lasts for three 
months, her mornings are spent in beauty 
sleep, her afternoons and evenings at a 
never-ending round of teas, dinners and 
balls, her nights at nightclubs. A shrewd 
father can cut the upkeep for the season 
down to as low as £1,000, but many a 
deb runs up the tabs to well over £10,000. 

Meanwhile, there is the ever-present 
problem of finding nutrient soil in which 
the deb can flourish. The steady, promis- 
ing young man of 30—mother’s invari- 
able choice for a son-in-law—seldom has 
time for the social round, so the deb for 
the most part must frolic with a younger, 
less stable type, whose main qualifica- 
tions are strong legs for dancing and a 
talent for witty sophistication. Since such 
gay blades are not always reliable, the 
mothers at the Berkeley were busy last 
week grading them according to a private 
code. Those who rated NST (not safe in 
taxis), FI (financially insecure), HD 
(heavy drinker) and AW (awful bore) 
were generally scratched. 


EGYPT 


Resignation 

Moving fast to consolidate the power 
he won after a six-week seesaw battle 
with Mohammed Naguib, Colonel Gamal 
Abdel Nasser turned last week to the 
problem of a faithless friend. During the 
years he risked his neck plotting the 
overthrow of King Farouk, Nasser hand- 
picked every one of the 14 original mem- 
bers of the Revolutionary Command 
Council, including Major Khaled Mohed- 
dine. Nasser knew that husky, young (33) 
Moheddine had been a Communist, but 
he accepted his oath of loyalty and his 
pledge to quit the Communist Party. 

When the showdown with Naguib start- 
ed last February, however. Khaled Mo- 
heddine showed that his true color was 
still red. He led a group of cavalry officers 
who demanded that Nasser turn over all 
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Mayor MOHEDDINE 
The true color was Red. 


power to Naguib. Moheddine seemed to 
look upon Naguib as a kind of Kerensky 
of the Egyptian revolution, while imagin- 
ing himself to be the eventual Lenin. 
Nasser had to bow for a time to the 
Moheddine group. But by last week Mo- 
hammed Naguib lay abed with a nervous 
breakdown, and Nasser was strong enough 
once more to exact payment for the 
broken pledge of ex-friend Moheddine. 
After a meeting of the R.C.C.., it was re- 
vealed that Khaled Moheddine had re- 
signed and would leave soon for Italy on 
a government mission, would thereafter 
take an extended European vacation. It 
was another measure of the gentleness 
which has so far marked Egypt’s 21- 
month-old revolution. Had Major Mo- 
heddine and his Communist friends come 
out on top, General Nasser would prob- 
ably have ended up in some place far 
less pleasant than Italy in the spring. 
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INDIA 
Flags in Pondicherry 


The French had a new colonial crisis on 
their hands last week jn an obscure place 
on India’s southeast coast called Pondi- 
cherry. One of four small enclaves (see 
map) which are all that remain of the 
once substantial French empire in India, 
Pondicherry (pop. 222,000) vibrated with 
the crises of anti-French demonstrators 
shouting for merger with India. 

For a long time Prime Minister Nehru 
has been trying to get the French to 
abandon Pondicherry and the other en- 
claves, which he calls “pimples on the 
map.” But Nehru could get nowhere in 
Pondicherry so long as the French main- 
tained good relations with Pondicherry’s 
part-French Socialist leader, Edward Gou- 
bert, who controls 37 of 39 seats in the 
local assembly. Goubert supported the 
French, and the French supported Gou- 
bert—chiefly by not inquiring into his 
business activities. 

Recently, this happy partnership broke 
down when the French did start looking 
into one or two Goubert deals. Goubert 
promptly switched allegiance. “We are in- 
dissolubly connected with our brethren 
of Indian soil,” he announced, “and our 
political separation can no longer be tol- 
erated.” Like Big Bill Thompson deliver- 
ing Cook County, Ill, Goubert got 
every district in the enclave to rise up 
in “spontaneous” demonstrations “to free 
the French-Indian settlements.” In one 
village, Goubert himself unfurled the In- 
dian flag. 

The surprised French colonials quickly 
clapped some Goubert men in jail, banned 
public meetings and put police guards 
around the Indian consulate; they stopped 
all Indian traders at the frontier. Police 
shot and wounded four “illegal” demon- 
strators. Nehru got off a hot protest note 
to Paris. Paris called in Nehru’s ambas- 
sador and protested right back. 

It all seemed very small-scale, but the 
row in the enclaves had wider implica- 
tions. The French have little practical use 
for the enclaves—they bring in no revenue 
and will cost $3,420,000 to run this year. 
But the French, who say they agree in 
principle to a referendum, do not want to 
grant these people easy freedom of choice 
for fear that this would encourage na- 
tionalists in North Africa to step up their 
own pressure for independence. For Nehru, 
on the other hand, the enclaves are a 
galling reminder that colonialism has not 
yet been pushed entirely off the Indian 
peninsula. “It is in the nature of things 
unthinkable,”’ Nehru said, “for us to al- 
low foreign pockets to remain in India.” 


ITALY 
Long Road 


Premier Mario Scelba’s government got 
moving last week on two of the major 
areas where it had promised action: 

Q@ As a first step in his crackdown on 
Italian Communism (Time, March 29), 
which includes cleaning the Reds out of 
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moviemaking and other strongholds, Scel- 
ba announced that as of mid-April, Com- 
munist and fellow-traveling organizations 
will have to get out of government-owned 
facilities or face eviction proceedings. 
The Communists, for example, print their 
official newspaper, L’Unitd, in a gov- 
ernment-controlled printing plant. Pietro 
Nenni’s Red-affiliated Socialists were the 
first to get specific eviction notes. They 
were told they had three months to va- 
cate their Milan headquarters, a building 
where Mussolini founded his Fascist fight- 
ing squads. 

@ The Cabinet authorized Scelba to be- 
gin the ratification process for the Euro- 
pean Army treaty. and empowered him to 
risk a vote of confidence when the issue— 
after a long, noisy and tortuous parlia- 
mentary process—comes up for a show- 
down in the Senate and Chamber of 
Deputies. The EDC bill will not get 
out of committee until May or later, 
and when it does the Communists and 
their allies will launch a massive attack. 
Optimistic timetable for ratification: six 
months. 


WEST GERMANY 
Higher Education 


In Dortmund’s nearly deserted court- 
room last week, 20 onetime Nazi po- 
licemen, charged with atrocities, man- 
slaughter and murder, stood before three 
black-robed West German judges and‘dis- 
passionately told how, on wartime dugydn 
Warsaw, they had indiscriminately shot 
and killed Jews in the city’s ghetto, Ad- 
mitting the killings, the defendants ar- 
gued that they had merely followed or- 
ders. Their commanding officer (an SS 
captain who was later killed) had once 
told them, they testified. that to drive 
through the ghetto without killing at 
least one Jew was “a waste of gas.” So, 
in one ghastly day, they had killed 110 
men, women & children. 

The judges and six jurors considered 
the evidence briefly and returned their 
verdict: not guilty. Presiding Judge Fritz 
Eickhoff explained that the officers ac- 
tually responsible for the crime were long 
since dead and that the defendants them- 
selves had acted under orders. “Because 
of their scant formal education,” he con- 
cluded, “the defendants failed to realize 
that they committed a misdeed.” 


GREECE 
Confined to Barracks 


After years of postwar chaos and gpr- 
ruption, Greek politics finally achieved a 
state of equilibrium when two widely dis- 
parate personalities teamed up in Athens. 
One was resolute old Field Marshal Alex- 
ander Papagos, the war hero who was 
elected Premier at the head of the coali- 
tion Greek Rally Party. The other; a 
brilliant and unpredictable political rival 
named Spyros Markezinis. A small man 
with a quick brain. Spyros Markezinis 
Was as unpopular as his new boss was be- 
loved. But Papagos made him Minister 
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of Economic Planning, gave him com- 
plete control of the disheveled Greek 
economy. Soon many of the gossips in 
Athens cafés were asking: “Who's run- 
ning the country anyway—the Old Man 
or Markezinis?” 

Markezinis did little to win the love 
of the people. But by ruthless planning 
and pruning, sternly enforced by the old 
marshal, he succeeded at last in pugting 
the nation on a firm economic footing, 
gave it the first balanced budget in 25 
years. 

Last week Markezinis, 44, abruptly re- 
signed from the Cabinet. The official rea- 
son was ill health, but in the cafés that 


Fenno Jacobs 
Spyros MARKEZINIS 


The checkmate seemed temporary. 


explanation was promptly brushed aside. 
Acquaintances said Spyros’ health was, 
if anything, better since he had given up 
his habitual daily diet of 120 mono- 
grammed cigarettes and 4o cups of coffee. 
A more likely reason for the resignation: 
Markezinis was piqued because three 
times Papagos refused to appoint men of 
the Economic Minister's choosing to the 
Cabinet, and refused to make Markezinis 
Vice Premier. Athenians also guessed that 
the two men would soon mend their dif- 
ferences. “If this had happened in the 
army,” said one, “the Old Man would 
merely have confined him to barracks for 
two weeks .. .”’ Sworn in as Economic 
Minister less than 24 hours after the res- 
ignation was none other than Spyros Mar- 
kezinis’ own right-hand man and close 
friend, Thanos Kapsalis. 


KENYA 
Eye for an Eye 


It was a routine week in Kenya's brutal 
Mau Mau war: 
@ At Kiambu, near Nairobi, four-year-old 
Andrew Stephens, son of a retired R.A.F. 
officer, was pedaling his tricycle outside 
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his home when a terrorist bounded out of 
the woods. The terrorist swung his panga 
at the child’s curly head and all but de- 
capitated the boy. Captured, the Kikuyu 
tribesman said he had just taken the Mau 
Mau oath which pledged him to behead a 
European. 

In Nairobi’s supreme court, a 17-year- 
old Briton serving in the colony’s emer- 
gency police force was found guilty of 
technical assault for tossing lighted 
matches at a Mau Mau suspect. and his 
Kikuyu assistant was convicted of pour- 
ing paraffin over the head of the suspect 
and setting him afire. 

@ In the Aberdare forest. after a British 
battalion had killed 25 Mau Mau in a 
running fire fight. one wounded terrorist, 
lying on a stretcher, opened his eyes and 
said: “I am General Kago” (a major 
terrorist leader who last month planted 
the severed head of a British district 
officer in a maize patch). The African 
trooper guarding Kago simply said “Are 
you?” raised his rifle and shot General 
Kago dead. 





CHINA 
Sleep, Little Precious 


For weeks the outside world has been 
eagerly panning the stream of propaganda 
that pours out of Red China for nuggets 
of news about the health and whereabouts 
of Dictator Mao Tse-tung. 

Last December Mao mysteriously van- 
ished from the public eye, and rumors 
cropped up that Peking was concealing 
news of his death. There was even one 
report that Mao, 63, had died following 
an operation for cancer. 

When China's recently appointed con- 
stitutional committee held its first meet- 
ing a fortnight ago, however, the Peking 
radio offhandedly reported that Commit- 
tee Chairman Mao had presided. Last 
week Peking papers arriving in Hong 
Kong carried seemingly genuine likenesses 
of Mao—looking thinner than usual— 
posing with 25 other members of the con- 
stitutional committee. While this made it 
almost certain that Mao is alive, his 
strange and unprecedented absence from 
important party meetings over a 14-week 
period remained unexplained. So in Hong 
Kong, Tokyo and Formosa, rumors persist 
that he is sick. 

The Chinese Communist press, natu- 
rally, ignores such rumors, has confined 
most of its recent comment about Mao 
to plugs for a new lullaby that is being 
urged on party mothers. Sample stanza: 


Sleep, little Precious 

How lucky you are! 

Chairman Mao is beside your cradle 
night and day, 

Smiling affectionately, kissing you 
lightly. 

His smile is like the sun in winter! 

His kiss is like honey... 

How sweet it is to be in Chairman 
Mao’s bosom! 

Sleep, little Precious. 

How lucky you are! 
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How disaster met its match 


Long Island homes caught the full fury 
of the 1950 hurricane. Winds rose to 
100 mph. Telephone lines were down 
—trees uprooted—roofs torn loose or 
badly damaged. 


On the ocean side, where damage 
was greatest, certain roofs held fast. 
The builder had applied their shingles 
in a new way, using a Bostitch H4 
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staples. 
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“Our houses came through without 
the loss of a shingle,” reports the 
builder. Reports from other builders 
confirm the amazing holding power 
of Bostitch roofing staples on asphalt 
shingles, properly applied to new roofs 
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THE HEMISPHERE 





THE AMERICAS 


Visitor from Bonn 

On his four-week good-will swing 
around Latin America, pink-cheeked Lud- 
wig Erhard, West Germany’s Minister of 
Economics, stopped off last week in Chile. 
As in Mexico, where he opened his tour 
by attending the inauguration of a S25 
million German industrial fair, he was 
welcomed as the fiscal wizard who sym- 
bolizes West Germany's spectacular eco- 
nomic comeback. Santiago’s press gave 
him the Page One treatment, university 
professors asked him to lecture, and 
Chile’s much-regulated businessmen ap- 
plauded till the walls of the Union Club 





European 


GERMANY’S ERHARD 
The secret: economic liberty. 


“There is 
individ- 


vibrated when he told them 
no miracle in German recovery 
ual economic liberty has been the secret.” 
Looking Forward. With German trade 
in Latin America already running at a 
rate of nearly $500 million a year, Chile, 
Argentina, Uruguay and Brazil are now so 
far in debt to Bonn that Erhard was not 
interested at the moment in signing new 
trade agreements. The only bargain he 
proposed in Santiago provided for the 
restoration of the Bayer and Merck drug 
properties, seized in World War II. But 
Erhard had bigger matters in mind. West 
Germany's continued progress, he said 
requires wider foreign business, and Latin 
America, rich in raw materials and poor in 
machinery and manufactured goods, is the 
place for German trade to grow. “We re- 
gard Latin America as the continent of 


the future.” he said. “Here opportunity 
lies waiting for us around every corner 
..~ We have decided to build up a capi- 


tal fund to help Latins buy from us on a 
long-term credit basis.” 
In Mexico Erhard discussed building a 


new steel mill for his hosts in Durango; 
newspapers reported that Alfred Krupp 
was on his way to the country to confer 
about new industrial plants. In Peru, Er- 
hard helped inaugurate a new steel tubing 
mill equipped with German machinery. In 
Brazil, where a German steel tube plant is 
going up in Minas Gerais and a Volks- 
wagen assembly plant is to be started in 
June, a $142 million trade treaty with 
Bonn provides that $50 million of Ger- 
man goods will be used this year in Bra- 
zilian undertakings. 

Looking Backward. But one or two 
traditional German specialty items are 
missing from Dr. Erhards export pro- 
gram, as Chile’s crusty old (76) President 
Carlos Ibafiez belatedly learned last week. 
“Tell the Minister * huffed the general to 
his interpreter, “that I wish we may soon 
exchange Chilean and German officers to 
work in our armies and arms factories.” 
Without batting an eve. Erhard said 
Tell the President that there is no Ger- 
man army ind military plants have 
been forbidden for many years. 


CANADA 


Prepared Positions 

After six days of debate, in which the 
Tory opposition hammered hard at the 
government's seemingly soft policy to- 
ward Communist China (Time, April 5 
External Affairs Chief Lester (‘Mike’) 
Pearson last week gave a careful summary 
of Canada’s current foreign policy. Pear- 
son, the main target of the opposition 
attacks, executed a neat withdrawal to 
prepared positions, going out of his way 
to assure Parliament that Canada would 
make no deal at the Geneva Conference 
to grant recognition to Red China. 

“We are not carrying an umbrella to 
Geneva,” said Pearson. “We will not act 
in any way which would betray national 
honor.” Nor will the government make 
any trade deals with the Reds. Pearson 
completely accepted the view expressed 
earlier in the debate by Tory Leader 
George Drew, that “Canada is not ready 
to sell her principles for a few dollars. 

On the positive side, Pearson was more 
outspoken in his support of the defense 
policies of the Western alliance. He fully 
backed the U.S. in rejecting the Soviet 
proposal for NATO membership (see For- 
EIGN News). Said Pearson: “Falling into 
such an obvious | propaganda] trap would 
of course, be dangerous. We must be pre- 
pared to examine Soviet proposals 
whenever there seems any prospect that 
tful. but we 








negotiations may prove 

must do this while maintaining policies 

which we have adopted with our friends 
for our collective defense. 


Goldfish Bowl 


Manitobans like to boast that their 
Music Competition Festival, held in Win- 
nipeg every year since 1918, is the biggest 
and best of its kind in the world. There 
seems to be little doubt about the big- 
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ray 


Actual 





Size 





THE WORLD'S SMALLEST 
RATE GYRO 
1 inch in diameter 
Less than 4 2 inches in length 
3 ounces in weight 


Incredibly accurate—to 1 part 
in 100,000, Reaches synchro- 
nous speed of 24,000 RPM in 
15 seconds. Designed for air 
and marine controls and other 


Storm — the ship pitches and rolls in the 
heaving seas, but the radar must remain 
stable — keep its vigilance. This it can do 
under control of the subminiature pre- 
cision rate gyroscope. By actuating servo- 
mechanisms the super-sensitive gyro keeps 
the radar antenna level, independent of 
ship’s movement. 


Sole source of this rate gyro, designed by 
Sanders Associates, is U. S. Time. Produc- 
ing precision instruments of remarkable 
accuracy, strength and compactness re- 


TIMEX 








quires feats of engineering for which U. S. 
Time is known. 


Timex watches with their revolutionary 
V-Conic movement, extraordinary accu- 
racy and shock-resistance are another 
achievement by U. S. Time, the world’s 
largest manufacturer of wrist watches. In 
the field of precision instruments—whether 
for stabilization control or telling time— 
the highest standards of durability and 
quality are maintained by U. S. Time. 





TIME FUSES 
These fuses made to 
detonate certain shells 
— must be strong 
enough to be fired by 
heavy artillery, must 
have extreme precision 
— % second off can 
mean “% mile miss of 
target. 


THE TIMEX MARLIN 
WATERPROOF*, 
SHOCK - RESISTANT 
As remarkable as the accu- 
racy and durability of 
Timex watches are their 
style and beauty. And they 
are made with the revolu- 
tionary V-Conic movement 
whose cone-shaped balance 
staff and Armalloy bear- 
ings provide greater 
strength where conven- 
tional watches are generally 
weakest. The waterproof* 
Timex Marlin shown with 
sweep-second hand and 
radiolite dial — $11.98 
plus 10% Federal Tax. One 

year guarantee. 





A“3-OUNCE BRAIN” TO KEEP 


RADAR ON THE BEAM AT SEA! 










“Stays waterproof end dustproot o+ long as crystal, crown and bock ave intact and, if removed, expertly replaced. 


PRODUCT OF THE WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF WRIST WATCHES + 500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36 * ALSO IN CANADA, 355 KING STREET WEST, FLOOR 3, TORONTO 
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@ ... in richly historic storybook 


cities . . . like gleaming Cadiz 
where Columbus walked 


@...in classic landmarks of 
Spanish culture ... the inspired 
Alhambra . . . the Aleazar 


@... in many-mooded scenic sur- 
prises .. . startling seascapes . . . 
windmills . . . lush olive groves 


@... in the brilliant art of great 
Spanish masters... at far-famed 
El Prado... El Escorial. 


In so many vivid and vitally dif- 
ferent forms, the beauty of Spain 
holds the spotlight of travel in- 
terest today. Spain is easy to 
reach by ship or plane . . . offers 
travel comforts modern and pleas- 
ant... and travel values truly 
astonishing. Come soon and 
stay long. 


For information and reservations 
consult your Travel Agent or 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


TRAVEL SERVICE 
65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Offices and correspondents 
throughout the world 
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| ness; tourist folders proudly proclaim 
that more than 20,000 children from the 
province’s schools take part. 

But some residents of the province 
wondered last week whether the statistics 
should not be revised downward. A Win- 
nipeg mother, entering her living room 
unexpectedly, found her eleven-year-old 
daughter grimacing and gesticulating be- 
fore a mirror. The youngster puckered her 
lips, fluttered her eyelashes, tilted her 
head, and went through all the motions of 
singing—but no sound came forth. When 
the puzzled mother asked for an explana- 
tion, her daughter said that she was prac- 
ticing for her part as a “goldfish” in the 
musi¢ festival. Goldfish, it developed, are 
the nonmusical children who stand with 
their classroom choirs and silently mouth 
words while the really talented singers do 
the competing, unhampered by croaks, 
voice breaks, sour notes or unpremedi- 
tated riffs. 

The first mother, much amused, did 
nothing about it. But other parents, learn- 
ing about goldfish for the first time, began 
withdrawing their children from the com- 
petition. Richard Glover, a University of 
Manitoba history professor, took his 
eleven-year-old goldfish son out of the 
choir line-up for this spring’s festival. 
Said Glover: “His reaction was that his 
school just wanted him to cheat the ref- 
eree. I think he was right.” 

Festival judges denied that they had 
ever been deceived. They were always 
aware that some of the children on the 
festival stage were not singing, but they 
tolerated the practice of goldfishing be- 
cause it enabled even tone-deaf children 
to share in the fun, and might eventually 
develop latent musical talent in some of 
the unpromising. There was also some- 
thing to be said, perhaps, for the training 
in dramatics that the goldfish received. 
Reported one veteran chorister: “The 
ones who don’t sing always have the most 
expression on their faces.” 


BRAZIL 


Kissing Rules 

One balmy day last week in blossom- 
perfumed, crescent-beached Rio, Inspec- 
tor Carlos Santos of the police depart- 
ment’s costume and amusement section 
called in the press. Ordered from on high 
to crack down on public love-making, the 
inspector outlined the new rules for kiss- 
ing in the carnival capital of the world: 
“The pure kiss, what we call the official 
kiss, on the cheek or hand, will be per- 
mitted. But so-called ‘American’ kissing, 
which awakens other intentions and is 
shocking in public, will be suppressed.” 

Nobody liked the edict. “With things 
in this country going so badly.” growled 
the conservative newspaper Correio da 
Manha, “a campaign to repress excesses 
in courtship should be put in the one- 
thousandth priority.” Cried Lady Novel- 
ist (O Quinze, As Trés Marias) Rachel de 
Queiroz: “God protect lovers!” Even the 
cops prowled Copacabana beach with 
noisy prudence; they made no arrests the 
| first three nights. 














Diplomatic Stopover 


Practically every celebrity who has ever 
visited Washington—prince or president, 
sultan or star—has come to the Sheraton- 
Carlton. State dinners are given from its 
gold services. Yet no hotel is more friendly, 
none quicker to call you by name. 

The Sheraton-Carlton makes unusual 
provisions for the privacy of the great. 
Statesmen appreciate the extra telephone 
in every bathroom, which becomes, in 
effect, a private telephone room. 





New Famity PLan 
Children at no extra room cost 


The sense of tradition is soothing at the 

Sheraton-Carlton. Promotion is from the 
ranks; and to all its staff, the Sheraton- 
Carlton is a way of life. Yet, with air- 
conditioning and television, this legendary 
hotel is tuned to today. 
Sheraton Convenience. The Sheraton- 
Carlton, like the Sheraton-Park, also in 
Washington—and like all Sheratons in 21 
cities of the U. S. and Canada—is con- 
veniently located. All offer the same family 
feeling, yet each has its own individualit¥. 
New Family Plan. Children under 14, with 
adults, are welcomed at no extra cost for 
room in all Sheratons except New York. 


Free Reservations by Sheraton Teletype Service 
Just call your nearest Sheraton Hotel 


HERATON 


The Proudest Name in 
é) HOTELS 
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See the big change in beauty.. 


When you see the beautiful new 54 Kaiser, you'll be just as surprised at all the 
newness as Lowell Thomas. For here’s a sample of what you'll see: 

Big change in power! Kaiser’s revolutionary new Super-power Engine 
actually gives you “power-on-demand”. It is like 2 engines in 1... a thrifty 
low-displacement engine for economical cruising, plus breath-taking 
Super-power for the fastest acceleration you ever felt. At normal speeds you 
don’t use this extra horsepower and you don’t pay for it—in gasoline or extra 


weight. But when you need a flashing spurt for safer passing or hill-climbing 





é gre R * you get it on demand! 
ent , \ ! f 
wr 
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Big change in styling! In front, new French style headlights, new 


slope-away hood. new jet-scoop grille. In back, new Safety-Glo rear fender lights, 








Lowell Thomas calls it... 


“The new car with the big change!” 





PHOT A t ALC AT THE BOCA RATON HOTEL AN 


. feel the big change in power 


huge wrap-around rear window. Inside. new color-styled luxury vinyls and Drive the new 
fabrics, a dramatic new Steering Turret instrument panel —all surrounded by 
the largest glass area of any standard American sedan 


_=_ ee ® 
° 7 4} ‘ | 8 
Big change in value! Vast new resources for engineering and ) 4 kK alse@l 


manufacturing now give you quality, workmanship and value that makes your 


investment in the Kaiser better than ever! It’s a great new car from the with Power-on-demand 
great new Kaiser-Willys combination. 
No wonder so many smart motorists are already switching over to Kaiser 
for the big change in driving pleasure, driving safety, and driving economy that 
only Kaiser offers! See your Kaiser dealer today! 


Plus Power Steering, D Range Hydra-Matic, optional at 











Our new lounge cars are designed for 
relaxation, for pleasant diversion 





At Jasper National Park you'll see the 
mighty Canadian Rockies in all their 
glory...towering peaks, crystal clear 
lakes, alpine meadows, great glaciers 
And in the heart of this magnificent 
vacation area is Canadian National's 
world-famous Jasper Park Lodge 








Canadian National 
makes 


RECORD PURCHASE 





A new era in Canadian train travel. These modern new Canadien Natlonal’s famous 


fresh-caught lake trout taste 
even more delicious when served 
aboard the beautiful new dining 
cors. Enjoy the restful decor and 


passenger cars offer a complete choice of accommodations... 


are designed to provide the utmost in comfort, in convenience, 





in beauty. Every day more and more of these cors are 


\ of new passenger equipment! 


joining Canadian National's fleet of famous “name” trains 


travelling the length and breadth of Canada. By 


midsummer, they will all be in service; helping 





Touring French Canada’s Gaspé Penin- 
sula in a private sedan with chauffeur- 
guide, you'll see bird sanctuaries, visit 
fishing villages, enjoy an ever-changing 
panorama of mountains, sea and sky. 
And after touring Gaspé, you can visit 
the nearby Provinces-by-the-Sea. 


to make your Canadian National vacation 


more wonderful than ever. 





Noteworthy features of the new sleeping 
car bedrooms are the wide beds, bigger 
windows and individual controls for 
heating, air-conditioning and lighting. 











Choose one of Canada's 
10 Top Maple Leaf Vacations 


1. The Scenic Route Across Canada 

2. Alaska Cruise via the Inside Passage 

3. The Provinces-by-the-Sea 

4. Eastern Cities and the Laurentians 

5. Sub-Arctic Hudson Bay Tour 

6. Romantic French Canada 

7. Minaki (Lake of the Woods) 

8. Highlands of Ontario 

9. British Columbia ‘Triangle Tour” 
10, Jasper in the Canadian Rockies 


soft lighting. 


CANADIAN 


NATIONAL 
RAILWAYS 





Ask about Canada's Top Maple Leaf 
Vacations or let CANADIAN NATIONAL 
package oa tour for you to include side 
trips, stopovers, visits with friends. 
Canadian National offices in principal U. S. 
cities. In Canada, Passenger Deportment, 
360 McGill St., Montreal. Or see your 
Travel Agent. 





PEOPLE 





Names make news. Last week these 
names made this news: 


In the midst of a stormy week, Wis- 
consin’s Senator Joseph R. McCarthy 
struck a brawny pose for an intimate pic- 
ture snapped in the bathroom of his 
Washington home, where he lathered up 
his heavy beard for a shave. Meanwhile 


some University of Texas students 





rallied in protest against the choice of 
McCarthy “to speak for Texans” at the 
state’s hallowed San Jacinto Day cele- 
bration on April 21. In Manhattan this 
week, the Senator, recovering from laryn- 
gitis and a virus bug. got back in voice to 
ril to Francis 
ith about 6,c¢ 





describe the nation’s Red | 
1. 

Cardinal Spellman, who. \ 

New York City cops. roundly applauded 

McCarthy at a communion breakfast. 

“You said it. Joe! 

“Keep giving it to them! 








shouted the cops. 


Crooner Johnnie (Cry) Ray arrived in 
London with a revolutionary approach to 
his art: “I think that crybaby routine has 
had its day. I was lucky to get over with 
it.” But Johnnie was not certain that dry 
eyes would assure success. “I’m saving my 
money. Maybe next year I'll be through. 
Who knows?” On his first evening in 
England, Johnnie dined at the House of 
Commons with an old friend, Laborite 
M.P. Tom Driberg, long an admirer of 
Ray’s standard technique. 





For their “development of a fresh the- 
atrical form, the musical play” (e.g., 
Oklahoma!, South Pacific), Composer 
Richard Rodgers and Librettist Oscar 
Hammerstein II received doctorates (of 
humane letters) from the University of 
Massachusetts. Next day Drs. Rodgers 
and Hammerstein did education a good 





Associated Press 
SENATOR MCCARTHY 
From Texas, a stormy protest. 
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turn, endowed Manhattan’s famed Juil- 
liard School of Music with a perpetual 
scholarship to go yearly to a promising 
young singer. 

At an air show near Paris, France’s 
Defense Minister René Pleven and Brit- 
ain’s Minister of Supply Duncan Sandys, 
1 son-in-law of Sir Winston Churchill, 
had a brush with death when a Mystére 
IV jet fighter plane touched a wingtip to 
the ground, crashed and exploded before 
them, killing the pilot and sending flying 
wreckage over their heads. 

Only a day and a half after leaving 
Milan and her last La Scala performance 
in The Devil’s Daughter (Time. April 5), 
Mezzo-Soprano Risé Stevens made a 
pretty transatlantic commuter’s picture 









Mezzo STEVENS 
After Milan, a pretty picture. 


as she landed at New York's Internation- 
al Airport. that same afternoon was on 
stage at the Metropolitan Opera to sing 
the title role of Carmen. 


Winding up their 57-day trek (of 14,- 
450 miles) about Australia, Queen Eliza- 
beth Il and the Duke of Edinburgh 
drove out into the countryside from the 
bustling city of Perth and ate a leisurely 
picnic lunch. Two days later, leaving in 
her wake the cacophonous cheers and 
steam whistles, the Gothic hove westward 
across the Indian Ocean, bound for the 
Cocos Islands and Ceylon. 

The Netherlands’ 
Prince Bernhard returned from a tour of 
U.S. aircraft plants than his wife, Queen 
Juliana, ignoring criticism of the Prince’s 
risky flying exploits in America (the en- 
gine of one of his planes conked out; an- 
other crashed a week after he flew it, 


No sooner had 








CHANCELLOR ADENAUER 
In Turkey, a friendly elbow. 


killing his recent copilot), promoted Bern- 
hard in all of her armed forces. Tripling 
in brass, the Prince is now a lieutenant 
admiral in the Royal Netherlands Navy, 
a general in the Royal Army, a general in 
the Royal Air Force. 

Britain’s Virginia-born Lady Astor, 74, 
on her way home to England after a 
three months’ visit in the U.S., delivered 
her customary valedictory and parcel of 
free advice. In a rare complimentary 
mood, Lady Astor considered U.S. tele- 
vision commercials and concluded that 
“it is a tribute to the people of this coun- 
try that they are able to think at all.” 
Then, opinionated as ever, she launched a 
rapid-fire dissertation on juvenile delin- 


quency (“If more women spanked 
their children . . .”), psychiatry (“Of the 
devil”), the merits of breast-fed babies 
(“I was not... and I never felt inse- 


cure”) and the G.O.P. family quarrel 
“If the left wing of the Republican Party 
doesn't win, [it will be] most unhealthy 
. .. because the right wing didn’t win the 
election for thé President.” 

On his recent swing through Turkey to 
promote trade and good will, West Ger- 
many’s Chancellor Konrad Adenauer 
popped into the German embassy in An- 
kara, bent a friendly elbow while downing 
a stein of beer at a reception in his honor. 

The loose and disjointed Honorable 
Order of Kentucky Colonels, which be- 
stows its honorary titles by mandate of 
Kentucky's governors, corrected an in- 
credible oversight. The newest colonel: 
Kentucky s No. 1 citizen, former Vice 
President Alben W. Barkley, a hale & 
hearty 76. who once, when awarding a 
colonelcy to a lesser dignitary, quipped: 
“I'm about the only Kentuckian in Wash- 
ington, or perhaps anywhere else outside 
the state, who isn’t a colonel.” 
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Fishing At Man-Made Roosevelt Lake 


The coupon below could easily be 
your ticket to the vacation of your 
dreams. It will bring you a colorful 
booklet that will help you plan your 
vacation visit to the many attrac- 
tions of Washington State—includ- 
ing Olympic and Rainier National 
Parks and fifty, state parks and the 
metropolitan cities of Spokane, 


Tacoma and Seattle. 








- 
gton State Advertising Commission ¢ 

Room No, 542, Transportation Bidg. 
“| Olympia, Washington 





Please send me your FREE noturol color 
booklet on Washington State. 
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The 100th Race 

In England, the crew race between Ox- 
ford and Cambridge is called The Boat 
Race; no other identification is necessary. 
Last week, on the eve of the rooth race 
between the universities, “Old Blues.” i.e., 
letterman oarsmen from Oxford (dark 
blue) and Cambridge (light blue), 
swapped legends, 

Oxonians take pride in the fact that 
Oxford won the first Boat Race in 
For that rowed in long, whaleboat- 
like shells, Oxford turned up in straw hats 
dark blue striped jerseys and canvas trou- 
sers. while Cambridge added a 
with pink sashes. But from 18 


1529. 


race 





gentle note 
) to mod- 
ern the advantage has been Cam- 
Between 1924 and 1937 the light 
blue was unbeaten for 13 straight years. 
Last week, with the series standing at 34 
for Cambridge. 44 for Oxford, and a dead 
heat in 1877, heavier (by 5 Ibs. a man) 
Cambridge was favored to make it 55-44. 
Half a million Britons lined the banks 
of the U-shaped Thames River course, 
jammed rooftops and windows. even clus- 
tered in treetops for just a short glimpse 
of the shells. The crowd broke into spon- 
taneous cheers as underdog Oxford. fa- 
vored by toss and its choice of the largely 
inside (Surrey) bank, broke into the lead 
at the halfway mark. From then on, while 
Cambridge floundered in the choppy 
water in midstream. Oxford pulled stead- 
ily ahead, won by a handy 43 lengths. 
After the race, jubilant Old Dark Blues 
pounded winning Oxonian shoulders until 
they ached. The Cambridge coxswain, 
soberly directing his crew as they shoul- 
dered their shell into the boathouse, had 


| the last word: “Come back next year.” 


times 
bridge's. 








Hawaiian Businessman 


When Bobo Olson was a 15-year-old in 
Hawaii he was so keen to be a professional 
fighter that he had his arms tattooed and 
shaved his chest every day to make the 
hair grow faster—all so he would look old 
enough to get a fighter’s license. Last 
week Middleweight Champion Olson, a 
balding 25-year-old, was candidly bored 
by the whole business: “I’m tired of fight- 
ing. I don’t like it anymore. I'm doing it 
for the money alone—until I get enough 
to go into some kind of business to pro 
vide security for my family.” 

As he climbed into the Chicago ring for 
a fight with Welterweight Champion Kid 
Gavilan, Businessman Bobo should have 
been fairly well pleased. An audience of 
18,582 fans had paid a whopping $334.730 
at the gate. Another $100,000 in television 
rights brought the total to a record for a 
non-heavyweight bout. Bobo’s share of all 
this was 35%. On good-natured impulse, 
he took a lei from his own neck and 
draped it over the neck of the startled 
then walked to his 
await the opening bell. 

As a fighter, Bobo is somberly effective, 
if not flashy. Boring in steadily with a 
mixture of flicking lefts and chopping 
rights to the body, he set himself to close 
in and take the jumping-jack spring out 
of bouncy, flurry-punching Kid Gavilan. 
It was no easy matter. In the ninth round 
infighting, Olson butted Gavilan with his 
head, opened a cut on the Cuban’s right 
cheekbone. 

In the tenth, flailing away with four of 
the fastest fists in the business, the two 
fighters and slugged it 
out while the crowd howled. Gavilan un- 








Gavilan corner to 


stood toe-to-toe 





GaviLan CATCHING, OLSON PitcHING 





A bored f 


ghter kept boring. 
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leashed one of his famed bolo punches, a | 
freewheeling uppercut that starts with a | 


backswing. Olson shrugged it off, kept | For All That Makes 
right on boring in. . 

At the end of the 15 rounds, both fight- | A Perfect Holiday sae 
ers were still upright. still relatively un- 
marked. To the referee and one judge. the ce 
decision was close but clear-cut: Olson. 


That was enough, since the remaining 
judge carded it a draw. After the fight, 
Family Man (four children) Olson 
hopped a plane for San Francisco and 
home. Before he left, Bobo announced his 
plans for the future: “A big outdoor fight | 
with Joe Giardello in New York this 
summer.’ A real big-money fight.” | " A 


In another fight last week, television 
fans and 4,200 jampacked customers in a 
Brooklyn skating rink caught a_ short 


glimpse of an up-and-coming heavyweight Pageantry, history, color, art, 





who throws such a whirlwind of punches music . . . as well as all the 
that he is nicknamed “Hurricane” amenities of life. . . Italy gives 
Tommy Jackson, 22, a product of the | and gives bountifully . . . bring- TRES—Do; 
Georgia cotton fields who carries a Bible ing with pleasure and beauty a lias 
with him although he cannot read, whip- deeper appreciation of the courses and currents of man’s progress through the cen- 
sawed Dan Bucceroni, third-ranked heavy- turies. And on the practical side . . . consider the excellent dollar values . . . the 
weight, into helplessness in six rounds. wide choice of accommodations . . . the inspired food . . . the exciting offerings in 
Hurricane’s assortment of punches includ- world-famous shops ... the ease of getting about. De luxe motor coach tours take 
ed an original one of startling appearance you everywhere at most appealing prices... 10 and 20 day tickets permit un- 
if limited ring value: a double uppercut, limited rail travel . . . special coupons assure gasoline at reduced costs to motorists 
#.e., simultaneous uppercuts with the left bringing cars to Italy. 
and right hands. eins 

In his 20 months of professional fight- as See Your Travel Agent now! 

J 


ing (16 victories, one loss, one draw), 
Hurricane Jackson has put on 20 Ibs., 
now stands a strapping 6 ft. 24 in., 192 | 
Ibs., and is still growing. Former Heavy- 
weight Champion Jack Dempsey, a ring- 


side witness of Jackson's butchering of | 

Bucceroni, appraised Jackson's prospects: HOW TO SELL 

“With experience, he'll be a great fighter. 

He’s tough enough now as it is.” WITH 3-D PICTURES 
4 4 . . ~ +. 


)MITALIAN STATE TOURIST OFFICE—E.N.I.T. 


iy 21 East 5Ist Street, New York 22, N. Y. 




















The Oldtimer For a perfect stay 

At 75, Yale’s William Walter Heffel- ‘ wn sont 
finger, ‘91, was still rawboned, erect, and in every way Mae ANF eg 
thoroughly convinced that football was | get this 
not what it used to be. He scoffed at come to 
modern football as a sissy game played FREE 
by “pawers and taggers” instead of block- New York’s 
ers and tacklers. Unlike most old die- booklet 
hards, “Pudge could prove his point, and one and only and sample 
he did, at an age when most men shrink 3-D pict 

s y exercise. she . — - ictures 

from strong exercise. In 1916, when he HOTEL P 
was 48, Pudge went back to Yale to help Learn how View-Master 3-Dimension 


toughen up a later generation for the big color pictures can multiply your sales 


© 
games with Princeton and Harvard. In ame ay have for epeisaphenag firms. 
three scrimmage plays he laid out five earn how you can now use the easy- 
nr gsr alo .o ri to-operate View-Master Personal 


varsity linemen, sent one to the hospital Stereo Camera to make your own 3-D 


with three broken ribs. ; Madis color sales pictures. They're dramatic, 
At 55, Pudge was still fast and explo- Madison Avenue profit-making and cost less than ordi- 
sive enough to play 58 minutes against at 43rd Street =aas rigors rosigligicll quod 
the Ohio State alumni all-stars and lead aS booklet today — as 
New York greater profits! 


his teammates to a 66-0 victory. “I'd 
have done better,” said he, “if I hadn't 
dislocated my shoulder at the start of the 


Direct Elevator from Grand Central Terminal ® Sowyer's Inc 
Portland, Oregon 
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game.” At 65, he gave up playing. ‘ J SAWYER'S Inc., DEPT. BT PORTLAND 7, OREGON §j 
In Pudge’s days at Yale, he was a lean, Frank W. Regan, President iy RAEASE send: peer Toa Doman: U2 Worse Ae 
oP | f ~—* Ibs ? gi David J.M Vice Preside 3-D Pic s for Profit’ and sample 3-D picture 
powertul (6 ft. 2 1n., 190 lbs.) youngster avid J, Martin, Vice President g Reel to L 
who made the team as a freshman after a | Riseroadinne cudiinble By g Compony Name i 
vicious scrimmage initiation: the Yale | ici Gabi hoa : aaa 
-aptain deliberately asped his canvas ocal telephone from: —— 1 1 
captain deliberately raspe is canvas | [ pg oton Pitsburah ALLS City_______Zone___State 
e ’ Sto) sburgh 
sleeves back and forth across Pudge’s | | Chicago : St. Louie H Anentionop___. ss Ss«éi 
nose until it was raw and bleeding, or- Fort Worth FA 3151 WashingtonRE7-0865 | | Bl position | 
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dered opposing linemen to step on his 
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knuckles, kick him in the shins. Pudge 
passed the test 
guard* on the Yale team of 1888 that 
scored 698 points against the likes of 
Penn, Rutgers and Princeton, and was 
never scored on itself. 

Those were the days of the “flying 
wedge,” a V-shaped offense (now long 
outlawed) that cut through defenses like 


Regal Visit any or a bulldozer. Pudge devised the classic 
[ oll of these | counter-maneuver: “As the wedge formed, 

extra-cities = > — * ctar nt 

Luxury to sages I backed away to get a running start, put 


STOCKHOLM fore on full steam ahead, took off like a broad 
jumper, knees doubled up, and soared.” 


became a fleet-footed 



























You're always “somebody special” on a Royal LONDON : ; : + head! 
Viking . . . welcomed with friendly hospitality... PARIS When soaring I udge crashed _heac long 
wined and dined in regal fashion . . . your every BRUSSELS into the man leading the V, the wedge 

" wish anticipated. Sound sleep comes quickly in pinion disintegrated. ; 

4 your air-foam berth or comfortable dormette. osto his particular Strategy was Inv ented 
While you sleep your dependable American- STAVANGER by Freshman. Heffelfinger in his first 
built DC-6B, flown with Scandinavian skill, COPENHAGEN Princeton game (score: Yale 10, Prince- 
puts the ocean behind you. MALMO ton 0), which was reported thus by the 











than 40 wines 
in the 
/ Widmer Line 


...and Determination 


An ideal location for 
grape growing — and the 
determination to use every last particle 
of skill and knowledge 
to produce truly fine wines — 
spell complete taste satisfaction 
in every bottle of Widmer's. 
Widmer's Wine Cellars, Inc., Naples, N. Y. 


WIDMER’S 


NEW YORK STATE WINES 





SCOAWDIWAVIAW AIRIIWES SISTEM 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 


GLASGOW 
EDINBURGH 


S-A-S serves more cities in Europe 
than any transatlantic airline 








The Continental 
BY OLYMPIC 





At last—a television set as 
) charming asitis functional! 
The Continental is an especial- 
ly beautiful Swedish Modern 
design with graceful Tambour 
sliding doors that make it an 
outstandingly lovely piece, 
open or closed. [lustrated in 
Bleached Mahogany with 
Cordovan Mahogany legs. 
Available in Limed Oak and 
‘traditional ribbon striped Ma- 
hogany. Happy viewing with 
Olympics 21” Opticlear picture. 


Olympic Custom line 
models are displayed 
by leading dealers from 
$299.95 to $795.00. 


yo 2 TV Bay 


oa . 
“Cylympic 


OLYMPIC BLDG., LONG ISLAND CITY 1, NEW YORK 


New Haven Register: “Both teams got in 





Associ Press 
PupGE HEFFELFINGER AT 65 
A man is no good on his knees." 


some quite respectable slugging, and the 
man who did not have a bloody nose and 
mouth was considered a little out of 
fashion.” 

Cat-quick, Pudge was the first guard in 
football history to run offensive inter- 
ference; on defense, Pudge favored an al- 
most upright stance, disdaining to crouch. 
“Take it from me,” he maintained, “a 
man is no good on his knees.”’ Pudge 
made Walter Camp’s first All-America 
team in 1889, made it again the next two 
years. At Yale, Pudge’s teams, playing a 
13- to 16-game schedule, won 53 and lost 
two (to Princeton and Harvard). The 
s rankled in the heart of Pudge 
Heffelfinger until the day he died, at his 
home in Blessing, Texas last week. at the 
age of 86. 





two def 


* Last of his long-lived teammates: Amos Alon 
zo Stagg »w gt, who retired from head coach 
e of the Pacific) at I 


coaches 
part time at Stockton (Calif.) Junior College 
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CURVE "SHOULDER ~ ™ 
Keep your eyes open on sharp curves and S-turns Drive carefully when you see this sign. If you're 


They account for many of the accidents that going too fast you may skid off into mud and 
maim or kill more than a million Americans a wind up in a hospital. Good maintenance with 
year. Straightening our highways will save lives a motor grader can provide wide, firm shoulders 








BRIDGE Here is a bad one! Approach with caution and SLOW Slow is right! Remember, those children have 


‘ don’t try meeting another car here. Culverts and to cross, and they trust you to let them do it 
bridges should be built to highway width, and safely. Some day all busy highways will bypass 
highways should be wide enough for safe passing towns, and more youngsters will live to grow up. 


Do you wonder why your automobile insurance rates 
have gone up? The steadily climbing highway accident 
rate is more than a disgrace to America. It’s a financial 
drain on our whole economy. And it’s a daily threat 
hanging over you and your family. Give your support 
to every sound highway improvement program. Speak 
up for better, safer roads! 

Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U.S.A. 


CATERPILLAR 


5. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Watch this one! Wherever two roads intersect, hehe 
AHEAD , oy 









there are likely to be crashes and deaths. Diesel Engines YERRS / 
Overpasses cost money, but they eliminate Tractors so , 
accidents. Let's stop murder at the crossroads! Motor Graders 
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AMERICAN AIRLINES 


Americas Leading Airline 

















INDIO 
SERVICE 
that makes the Flagships Famous 


This stewardess is a symbol of the traditional 
service on the Flagship Fleet that is provided 
today by more than 15,000 trained and ex- 
perienced men and women—the largest “air 
force” of any airline in the country. To the 
individual passenger it represents friendly, 
thoughtful attention and consideration that 
far transcend prescribed courtesy—an impor- 
tant reason why American carries more pas- 
sengers than any other airline in the world. 


EDUCATION 


The Friendly Professor 


Taken at face value, John Owen Beaty, 
professor of English at Southern Metho- 
dist University in Dallas, would seem to 
be 2 most sedate sort of scholar. An affa- 
ble, ruddy-faced man with a Ph.D. (Co- 
lumbia, 1921), he has been a member 
of S.M.U.’s English department for 34 
years, served as its head for 13. But of 
all the professors the university has ever 
had, none has proved more embarrassing 
than friendly Dr. Beaty. 

At 63, John Beaty has developed some 
strong opinions and theories about the 
U.S., and he has never been one to re- 


frain from spouting them in class. Once 
he spent a 


whole hour blasting Felix 





: : The SMU pus 
S.M.U.’s Beaty 
Academic freedom cuts two ways. 


Frankfurter and Henry Morgenthau Jr. 
(“Now, I haven't a thing to say against 
the Jews ... But for God’s sake, do 
you think we can trust the Government 
of the United States to them in a cri- 
sis?”). Last year a Jewish student com- 
plained that his dominant impression of 
Beaty’s course was “reference after refer- 
ence ... made in a slurring manner, 
against members of the Jewish faith.” In 
1951 Beaty also wrote a book. Published 
in Dallas, it was called The Jron Curtain 
over America. 

Anna & Ana. Professor Beaty’s main 
theme was ostensibly an attack on Com- 
munism. Actually, it was a diatribe 
against the Khazars (i.e., Jews), who, 
Beaty insists, were largely responsible for 
the triumph of Communism in Russia. 
Apparently, the Khazars also practically 
captured the Democratic Party, helped 
drive the U.S. into an “unnecessary war” 
with Germany (“the historic bulwark of 
Christian Europe”), watched with cruel 
calm the slaughter of “as many as possi- 
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ble of the world-ruling and Khazar-hated 
race of ‘Aryans.’ Everyone from Justice 
Brandeis to Anna M. Rosenberg 
brought under fire. 
Beaty at one point, “that enjoys the high- 
est military position held by woman since 
Joan of Arc? ... For an introductory 
answer, see the article on Mrs. Anna 
Rosenberg in the Reader’s Digest of Feb- 
ruary 1951. For an interesting portrait of 
another modern woman . . . see the sim- 
ilar article on Ana Rabinsohn Pauker in 
the same magazine. . .” 

To the race-baiting Rev. Gerald L. K. 
Smith, Beaty’s book was “the greatest ... 
of its kind ever to appear in print.” But 
to S.M.U.’s President Umphrey Lee, an 
ordained Methodist clergyman, it was 
frankly disturbing. “I do not know how 
to put the matter any stronger,” said he, 
at the Dallas Salesmanship Club, “than 
in the words of the supreme legislative 
body of my church: ‘Anti-Semitism is a 
deadly sin.’” Nevertheless, since Beaty 
kept insisting that he was not really anti- 
Semitic, he remained at his post, partly 
because of the two-way laws of academic 
freedom. Last February he trained his 
sights on a new target: S.M.U. itself. 

New Gestapo? In a pamphlet called 
“How to Capture a University,” Beaty 
charged that “a certain powerful, non- 
Christian element in our population” was 
trying to “dominate Southern Methodist 
University.” For one thing, the univer- 
sity’s own Southwest Review seemed to 
be highly susceptible not only to anti- 
McCarthy authors (e.g., President Henry 
Wriston of Brown University) but also to 
B'nai B'rith, which, according to Beaty, 
“is sometimes referred to as the ‘Jewish 
Gestapo. 

In Beaty’s mind, the whole university 
was also suspect for cooperating with the 
National Conference of Christians and 
Jews on a summer workshop in human 
relations, and so was the university book- 
store for displaying books by Friedrich 
Engels. “Are the minds of our students,” 
cried Beaty, “to be guided by B’nai B’rith 
... or by Soviet Moscow ... or by 
assorted devotees of the little world pow- 
er which usurps the name of ‘Israel?’ 
How did non-Christian power come to 
wield so great an influence in S.M.U.?” 

By a vote of 114-2 (Beaty absent), 
the faculty condemned Beaty’s attacks as 


was 


“Who is it,” asked | 





being “without any foundation in fact.” | 


Seven of Dallas’ most prominent Protes- 
tant ministers wrote to President Lee, 
expressing “outraged Christian con- 
science” over Beaty’s “inflammatory and 
divisive” writings. Finally, a group of 
S.M.U. law professors took a long and 
belated look at Beaty’s book, denounced 
it as a collection of “spurious doctrines 
and bigoted theories of racial and reli- 
gious prejudice.” 

Last week, on the request of retiring 
President Lee, the trustees named a spe- 
cial committee to investigate the whole 
Beaty affair. But John Beaty was carry- 
ing on as usual. From his pen came an- 




















But it sure helps your 


FUN TIME/ 


A visit to Sun Valley (no matter 


how you get there) is pure pleas- 
ure. But for a really complete 
summer holiday, have your Union 
Pacific ticket read "Your Home to 
Sun Valley and return." Rest and 
relax as you ride out and back... 
enjoy the time of your life, ice 
skating, playing golf, swimming, 
horseback riding, fishing, skeet 
or trap shooting and 
loving the life you're 
living. What's the re- 
sult? “The best vaca- 
tion I've ever had! 
Now | want to see it 
in the winter." 


* * * 


For Reservations 

and information, address Mr. 
Winston McCrea, Manager, 
Sun Valley, Idaho, or Union 
Pacific Railroad, Room 1933, 
Omaha 2, Nebr, or see your 
local travel agent. 


OWNED AND OPERATED BY 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 















tsSpring in 
New York 


2000 spotless rooms — 


Sensible rates include radio 
Many rooms with Television 


FU OTEL 
AFT 


7th AVE. NEW YORK 


at SOth St. 
Alfred Lewis, Gen. Manager * Bing & Bing, Inc., Mgt. 


ON TIMES SQUARE AT RADIO CITY 
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A gratifying am t— 
of the celebrated 20 year old 
Martin's FINE & RARE —_es 
Scotch Whisky has been shipped to us from | 
the Scottish Highlands and is For Sale 
at better spirit shops, taverns, hostelries, — 
and gentlemen's clubs — Respectfully, 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC., 
NEW YORK, N.Y., importers thereof— 


— 






20 years old. 
86.8 proof 
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The BLUE TRAIN 
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carries First and Second class sleeping cars from Calais on 


the channel to the glorious Cote d’Azur along the Mediterranean. For 
those who demand and expect Superior Service, this train, leaving Paris 
at 8 P.M. daily, combines punctuality with the latest in comfort. 






58 


Secure your rail accommodations before 
you leave. Tickets may be purchased and 
advance reservations made at any of our 
three offices or through your travelagent. 


323 Geary St, San Francisco, Cal 
1231 St. Catherine St, W. Montreal PO 


FRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS. 610 FIFTH AVE, N.Y. Dept. T2 


Please send me free yyome as. 


illustrated “Railroad 
Mop of France and Europe.” 


Address ——____________ 


City. State___ 





| school 


| to provide sufficient 


other pamphlet, plaintively crying that 
the label “anti-Semitic” was nothing but 
a smear aimed at people who are genuine 
anti-Communists. It certainly was not a 
tag that could possibly apply to good old 
John Beaty. “I have no feelings except 
feelings of friendship,” said he, “for pro- 
American Jews.” 


The Germ 


Until last January the school board of 
Dade County, Fla. thought it had a 
pretty good scheme for dealing with the 
children of migratory Puerto Rican farm 
hands in the Redland district some 15 
miles south of Miami. Most of the chil- 
dren were dark skinned enough to be sent 
the Negro school, and for those con- 
f was school 


to 
white. there 


it one of the labor camps. But last year, 





1 spec ial 





palled by the labor camp's filth. the 
cial school’s teachers refused to work. 
had no alternative but to 


> _ board 

t 30 Puerto Ricans and 55 children 

F Mexic in ancestry to the regular public 
school for whites. 

lo the citizens of the Redland district 
the whole deal was an outrage. The mi- 
grant children, they insisted. were not 
only dirty, they also tended to slow the 
other pupils down. When Principal Jo- 
seph L. Logan refused to put them out. 
the parents began a boycott. By last 
week 470 white children were staying 
at home. 

Summoned to a mass meeting, the 
board promised to try another 
special school at a labor camp—a portable 
structure with outdoor privies. But the 
Puerto Ricans decided to start a boycott 
of their own, and were threatening to take 
their case to court. One verdict on the 
case, however. was already in. Cried Mrs. 
Polly Rose Balfe, editor-publisher of the 
weekly Homestead Vews: 

“You righteous citizens of the Redlands 
—with your 27 churches and 35 civic and 
fraternal 








organizations—you, to your 
everlasting shame, refused to let your 
children attend school because 85 little 
Puerto Rican and Mexican children were 
enrolled there .. . Sure, some of them 


come to school unbathed. even as some of 
yours. Sure, them don't under- 
stand our language, but they're young and 
teachable and citizens. They're vaccinated 
they're inoculated . rhey can’t contam- 
nate your children. "You can contaminate 
h the germ of intolerance.” 


some ol 





ther m—wit 


Rootless 

Is the study of the past getting to be a 
thing of the past? One man who thinks so 
is Historian George Barr Carson Jr. of the 
University of Chicago. If the present 
trend in U.S. education persists, says he, 
in the current American Association of 
University P Bulletin, the study 
of history n very well disappear com- 
pletely under the new ac ademic preoccu- 
contemporary living 
history is a luxury only re- 
afforded Medieval history 
is only better off by degree. Both, to be 
sure, have had the ground cut from under 
them by the failure of the lower schools 
students with the 


rolessors 





pation with 
Ancient 
luctantly 
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For the uncommon man who wants 


an uncommonly fine shave 


THE ONE-BLADE SAFETY RAZOR 





In every city and town, there are men who are not 
satisfied to run with the crowd...who acquire pos- 
sessions as well as friends by their own unerring 
standards of good taste. It is to this discerning mi- 
nority—whose members are counted not by annual 
income as much as by a certain indefinable acumen 
—that the following message is addressed. 

Sir, has it ever occurred to you 
that ordinary ways of shaving 
are not good enough for you? 
The fast pace of modern living 
rules out the hazardous straight 
razor. Mass-produced throw- 
away blades, designed to be “all 
things to all men,” by their very nature cannot do 
the best job for any one particular type of beard 
and skin. Nor are electric shavers the answer for the 
man who demands a superbly clean and comfortable 
shave every day of the year. Which brings us to the 
famous Rolls Razor, the finest safety razor in the 
world for over 25 years. 


Much more than just a razor 

If you’ve ever met a Rolls Razor owner, and their 
ranks are world-wide, you've no doubt noticed how 
he invariably turns the conversation toward shav- 
ing. He is proud of his fine shaving instrument... 
expects it to last his lifetime... (in fact, many Rolls 
Razors have been passed from father to son—good 
as new). He feels about his Rolls the way he does 
about a fine car, a favorite shotgun, or a cherished 
watch, 


Gives you the world’s only ‘““Custom Shave” 


And well he might, because the Rolls Razor—and 
only the Rolls—gives you a “custom shave,” tailored 
to fit the individual requirements of your own beard 
and skin. No two men have exactly the same shav- 
ing problem. Yet, with the Rolls Razor's famous 


A LIFETIME SAVING IN FINER SHAVING ROLLS 


blade of finest hollow-ground Sheffield steel, every 
man can attain exactly the right edge to enjoy a 
clean, smooth, comfortable shave... every shave. It’s 
so easy with the Rolls’ built-in strop and hone. 
These exclusive features make the Rolls Razor a 
most worthwhile investment. 


Ends constant blade buying! 


And we haven't yet mentioned convenience and 
economy. With a Rolls, there's never any running 
out of blades, because you use the same fine blade 
for years and years. Just a safe, smooth, delightful 
shave wherever you are. During World War II, 
whole platoons of G.1.’s—stationed far from civiliza- 
tion—shaved for months with one Rolls Razor! For 
any man under any conditions, the Rolls Razor is 
an invaluable companion. 


It’s time you began to en- 
joy shaving. Change to a 
Rolls Razor, the world’s 
finest safety razor. The 
permanently guarded 
Sheffield steel blade, truly 
hollow-ground to an edge 
that barbers envy, is main- 
tained always by the built- 
in strop and hone. 





May we suggest that a 
man of your judgment make an interesting and 
profitable visit to one of the better stores in your 
community. There you may see for yourself the new 
and improved Rolls Razor, compact and simple in 
use with features that no other shaving instrument 
can offer. 

The Rolls is beautifully packaged in a satin-lined 
luxury case and priced at $17.50. Why deprive your- 
self a day longer? 


Write for descriptive literature 





338 MADISON AVENUE - NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 

















Behind Raytheon TV - electronic skill 


When you buy Raytheon TV, you’re sampling the electronic 
skills which back up the Raytheon trademark. A company 
which handles millions in government contracts and is the 
world’s largest producer of marine radar puts that same 
experience behind the TV set in your living room. 

This explains why Raytheon TV stands for the best in pic- 
tures and sound — why Raytheon can give you a full year’s 
warranty on picture tube and parts. 

With Raytheon TV you're getting company experience which 
assures...‘‘Excellence in Electronics.’’ 





Good Housekeeping 
a 


BIG SCREEN RAYTHEON TV SETS feature TORTURE TESTS—Here Raytheon’s new 
single-knob tuning in many cabinet styles. small boat radar—the Mariners Path- 
Backed by the Good Housekeeping Seal finder® Model 1500 — passes grueling vi- 
of Approval. See a Raytheon TV dealer. brationtest,one of many it gets before sale. 


60 








necessary classical background. The uni- 
versity itself may be blamed in part; 
faced with the fact that the lower schools 
had fallen under the administration of a 
faction that regarded such disciplined 
studies as languages to be a waste of time 
and unnecessary for contemporary living, 
the university had either to drop its re- 
quirements or not to admit students.” 
Even a bigger threat to history, says 
Carson, is the growing preoccupation with 
the present. fostered largely by the social 
sciences. “The teaching of history before 
the first world war has been indicted for 
. not keeping the subject matter up to 
date. The history student of 1910 ended 
his study of history with the Franco- 
Prussian War, or thereabouts ... As a 
consequence, we are told, the generation 





CHIcAGO’s CARSON 
Danger: the loss of history. 


in 1914 was badly prepared for the social 
cataclysm of the war. 

“After 1918 the trend was reversed. 
More and more the emphasis . . . was 
placed on the contemporary scene 
Since the second world war, it has become 
the fashion in survey courses to begin at 
about 1500 A.D. if the institution is con- 
servative, and 1918 if it is not, with a 
quick flashback to 1917 in order to in- 
clude the Bolshevik revolution ... If 
this trend is carried to its logical conclu- 
sion we shall indeed not have history in 
the curriculum, but only social studies 
which, with luck, will be contemporary 
civilization, and at worst, predictions of 
things to come based on statistics of 
things happening. 

“The teaching of history which degen- 
erates to this point will bear quite as 
heavy a burden of guilt in failing to pre- 
pare new generations for the future as did 
that before 1914. We shall have still more 
generations whose efforts to rebuild so- 
ciety may be compared to an attempt at 
scientific study of the English language 
without a knowledge of Latin... rootless.” 
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How Mercury's new [6l-horsepower engine 
makes any driving easy 





PASSING \-16] power is safety power Extra power 


is provided when needed by new L-barrel carburetor. 





GET IN AND TRY IT— You'll find Mereury’s entirely new V-161 engine smoother HILL CLIMBING —V-16] power is eager power. And 


guicter, And with new ball-joint suspension, you'llenjoy greater handling ease. there’s plenty in reserve to do the job effortlessly 





MAKE DRIVING AS EASY AS YOU WISH with option il 4d-way power seat, power steering, powet brakes, power window- Mere-O-Matie Drive. 


How often have vou wished for more “go” from the car 
you now drive—especially when passing or hill climbing? THE CAR THAT MAKES ANY DRIVING EASY 
How often have vou been annoved by sluggishness in traffic, 
stiff handling when parking, or wheel tug on curves? 

Now—vou can solve driving problems like these with New 
Mercury s comple tely new V-16L engine teamed with new 


ball-joint front wheel suspension. The combination gives you 1954 


a new feeling of safety in driving—smoother, easier power, 


unique in a popular-price 1 car. Road test a 1951 Mercury MERCURY DIVISION » FORD MOTOR COMPANY 














that does the work o' 


All hose looks alike to most people. 
But industrial users know “it ain’t so.” 
In plants handling such diverse materi- 
als as air, oil, water, gasoline and chem- 
icals, a different kind of hose is required 
for each material and each set of service 
conditions involved. The result is a large 
inventory of many types of hose, which 
is complicated, costly and demands 
careful control. 

How to eliminate the need for carry- 
ing stocks of often-long-idle hose was 
the problem tackled by the G.T.M. 
Goodyear Technical Man. But it was 
easier said than solved. No one knew 


Goons 


better than he that misuse of hose led to 
costly, premature failure. Yet a “jack of 
all hose” was needed and somewhere 
there had to be an answer. 


Getting the right combination of 
materials and construction was a long, 
tedious process. Hundreds of com- 
pounds and types of reinforcement were 


combined and tested. Synthetics were 


the eventual solution. Special oil- 


resistant rubbers were used in the tube 
and cover. High tensile strength rayon 
was selected for the braid. Their skillful 
combination gave the G.T.M. just what 


he wanted: one hose to answer. mar 


needs. 


ORTAC is its name. It means ( 
Resistant Tube And Cover. But there 
more to this meaning. Orrac can | 
used safely to convey air, oil, solven 
such as gasoline, kerosene. turpenti 
or alcohols, water and weak chemical 
This one hose handles all these mat 
rials under most operating conditio1 
and is light in weight. high in strengt 
extremely flexible and unusually wea 
and weather-resistant. 


If you use hose—look into Orrac. L 


r 
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the G.TLM. show you how it cuts hose 
costs and inventory. And if OrTAC isn’t 
best for your use. you can be sure he'll 
recommend the right hose from the over 
&00 types made by Goodyear. Just as 
you can he sure he'll show you how to 
get the most out of rubber in every 
imaginable industrial use. Call on him 
through your Goodyear Distributor or 
write Goodyear. Industrial Products 
Division, Akron 16. Ohio. 
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EAR 


YOUR GOODYEAR DISTRIBUTOR can 
quickly supply you with Hose, Flat 
Belts, V-Belts, Packing or Rolls. Look 
for him in the yellow pages of your 
Telephone Directory under “Rubber 
cts’ or “Rubber Goods 














“Nice thing about Ashley—he sure runs a good club car!" 


There's a character to Kentucky Tavern that somehow NTU 
scems to transmit itself to the host who serves it. E! 


He knows there are other bonds but none 


quite as fine as “The Aristocrat of Bonds.” 
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"The Sad Time Has Come" 


As they gathered in Carnegie Hall’s 
orchestra room before the Sunday eve- 
ning broadcast, members of the NBC 
Symphony seemed to sense what was 
coming. When the door opened, one of the 
men hissed for quiet and another called 
“Silenzio!” The musicians watched tense- 
ly as their 87-year-old conductor passed 
through the silence, leaning heavily on the 
arm of his son. Out in the hall, many of 
the audience who had come to witness the 
season’s last Toscanini concert also 
guessed that it might be Arturo Tosca- 
nini’s last stand with the NBC—and per- 
haps with any orchestra. 

The evening’s concert proved to be 
unlike any Toscanini had ever conducted 
before. Until two weeks ago, the Mae- 
stro’s performances held the fire, vigor 
and precision for which he is famous. But 
at the final rehearsal he was upset, and 
walked out on the orchestra. At the con- 
cert—excerpts from his beloved Wagner 
mind seemed to be 


operas Toscanini’s 
far away. There were passages when his 
beat was robust as of old. There were 


other times when he almést stopped con- 
ducting, seeming to stand aside, listening 
to the music. Then the incredible hap- 
pened: during the Bacchanal from Tann- 
hduser, the superb orchestra actually be- 
came confused. Alert NBC engineers cut 
the broadcast off the air with an an- 
nouncement about “operational difficul- 
Incongruously, a few bars of 
Brahms’ First Symphony drifted over the 
air, as a fill-in recording was played in 
the studio. 

Strict Secret. But on the stage, the 
Maestro seemed to take hold of himself. 
He stepped to the edge of the podium, 
and, with careful gestures, gradually 
pulled the music together again. At the 
end of his final selection—the Prelude to 
Die Meistersinger—he left the podium 
before the final notes had sounded, and 
let the baton fall from his hand. 

The audience clapped for five minutes. 
But Toscanini barricaded himself in his 
dressing room, did not return for his bows. 

That night the papers carried the news 
which for a week had been kept a strict 
secret even from his own musicians: 
Arturo Toscanini, the greatest performing 
musician alive today, had retired. For al- 
most a fortnight, his letter of resignation 
to RCA Board Chairman David Sarnoff 
had rested, unsigned, on his desk. Abrupt- 
ly, on his 87th birthday, Toscanini made 
his decision, ran upstairs and signed it. 
Excerpt: “And now the sad time has 
come when I must reluctantly lay aside 
my baton and say goodbye to my orches- 
tra. . . I shall carry with me rich mem- 
ories of these years of music making...” 

Flaming Spirit. The NBC Symphony, 
formed especially for Toscanini 17 years 
ago and built by him into one of the 
world’s great orchestras, will continue 
under guest conductors for at least the 
next eight weeks. Its probable replace- 


ues. 
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Sy Friec NBC 


Toscanini AT Last NBC Concert 


The baton fell. 


ment over NBC: the Boston Symphony, 
uncer Charles Munch (Trae, April : 

Arturo Toscanini himself is expected to 
go to Italy for the summer. Whether he 
will return to the U.S.—or whether he 
will ever conduct again—nobody knows. 
But his 68 years on the podium are al- 
ready a legend. Wrote New York Times 
Critic Olin Downes: “Should this have 
been his permanent farewell. . . his name 
will remain supreme and his achievement 
immortally revered. There has never been 
a more gallant and intrepid champion of 
great music, or a spirit that flamed higher, 
or a nobler defender of the faith.” 





Marthe Holmes 
BACKHAUS IN MANHATTAN 
ith Beethoven. 








Triumphal Return 

For 40 years, German Pianist Wishelin 
Backhaus has been known as one of the 
world’s musical giants. When he made 
his U.S. debut in 1912, his soulful mien 
and his remarkable performances created 
high excitement. But in the ‘20s he de- 
cided “to give America a rest."’ Last week, 
just turned 70, he made a triumphal re- 
turn for a single recital in Manhattan’s 
jampacked Carnegie Hall, his first in 28 
years. 

Pianist Backhaus, square-jawed and 
bulky, played five sonatas by Beethoven 
with the virility and technique of a man 
half his age. He began with the tried & 
true Pathétigue, swirled through the Tem- 
pest, rippled through Les Adieux, pro- 
duced a playful Opus 79 and summed 
everything up with a lofty performance 
of Opus 111. “One of the greatest eve- 
nings .. . of Beethoven's piano music [in 
a quarter century],”’ raved the New York 
Times’s Olin Downes. “Mr. Backhaus was 
young with Beethoven.” 

Backhaus’ reason for staying away from 
the U.S. so long: a vague “things polit- 
ical.” He is now a Swiss citizen (he leit 
his native Germany in 1931), and al- 
though he played in Germany during the 
war, bears no taint of Naziism. But he had 
private doubts: “I did not want to come 
here and run the risk of getting a recep- 
tion some other Germans had. Why should 
I run the risk?” 

Wilhelm Backhaus was delighted with 
his success, but he was not sure about 
coming back for an extended tour. “I am 
too old. After all, one must face the fact.” 
On the other hand, he has just completed 
a heavily booked tour of Europe. Re- 
minded of this, he admitted: “At the 
piano I feel young enough.” 


Shy Venture 


Secure in his top rank among. contem- 
porary U.S. composers of symphonic 
music, Aaron Copland last week took the 
plunge into opera. Shy about his venture, 
Veteran (53) Composer Copland first 
thought of launching The Tender Land 
(a story of the rural Midwest) far from 
the calloused ears of Manhattan critics 
(“I thought maybe Canada”). Then came 
an irresistible offer to open it at the New 
York City Opera, and Copland gave in. 

Clean-Scrubbed Kansas. His opening 
curtain rose on a prairie-farmyard scene. 
His characters were plain, salt-of-the- 
earth folk: a grandfather (Basso Norman 
Treigle), a mother (Contralto Jean Hand- 
zlik), daughter Laurie (Soprano Rose- 
mary Carlos) and a pair of drifting farm- 
hands. The plot, such as it was, moved 
from Laurie’s high-school pre-graduation 
party through a brief, unrealistic court- 
ship (“I'd like to have a wife for a while,” 
sang one of the drifters), and ended on 
a symbolic note by sending the girl off in 
search of her future. 

Composer Copland turned in a com- 
pact (95 minutes), clean-scrubbed score. 
The opera’s melodic high point was an 
eight-minute love duet. Elsewhere, Cop- 
land managed to give a fairly musical 
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The World’s Most 
Cherished Liqueur Cognae 


MARTELL 


“Cordon Bleu” 


The magnificent bouquet, smooth- 
ness and taste of Martell “Cordon 
Bleu” have long made it the connois- 
seurs’ choice. Here is definitely the 
de luxe after-dinner liqueur Cognac, 





Imported by PARK & TILFORO DISTILLERS CORP., NEW YORK * 60 PROOF 
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| lift to such prosy lines as “Not for me, 
Mrs. Moss. I've already had three help- 
ings.” By the supporting fullness of his 
orchestra, he also made the singers’ voices 
sound warmer than they do in most con- 
temporary opera. But his music slid too 
easily from one cool harmony to another, 
and on the whole. held as little punch as 
the libretto. When it was over, the audi- 
ence gave a long round of applause that 
was more polite than enthusiastic. 
Sere-Faced Farmers. Brooklyn-born 
Aaron Copland has no rural roots of his 
own (although his mother was raised in 
Peoria), but always knew he wanted to 
write an “American” opera. A dozen years 
ago, he read Let Us Now Praise Famous 
Men, a prose poem about the _hard- 
scrabble South by James Agee, with pho- 
tographs by Walker Evans. Copland 
found it inspiring, afterward showed it to 
his librettist, Poet Horace Everett,* who 





Martha Holmes 
Composer CopLaNpD 


For calloused ears, too relaxed. 


was struck by the photographs of sere- 
faced farmers and their families. Everett 
transferred the setting from the South to 
Kansas and finished the libretto two 
years ago. 

As opening night drew near, Copland’s 
shy doubts returned. The Tender Land, 
as he conceived it, was really only a step 
along the road to a full-evening opera to 
come; perhaps he was wrong to show it in 
Manhattan at all. He also worried about 
the human element: “When I write a 
symphony,” he says, “I know the orches- 
tra and just how it will play my music.” 
Singers are comparatively unpredictable. 
But more important to Stylist Copland 
was the fact that he had foregone “the 
absolute originality of every measure,” 
turned in an uncharacteristically relaxed 
score. “This is not,” he smiled, “the opera 
the critics were waiting for me to write— 
if they were waiting.” 


Also a painter under the name Eric Johns 
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The World’ s Renowned 
“All Purpose” Cognac Brandy 


iANTHL 


“Three Star” 


Martell “Three Star” is a versatile 
and congenial Cognac, superb in a 
highball, cocktail, or for after 
dinner. The choice of generation after 
generation throughout the world. 


A Greal Symbol ol FRANCE 
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Rayon bags a new friend...Coffee! 


For years the coffee industry has been looking for a 
coffee bag to let you brew real coffee right in the 
cup. It took versatile Avisco rayon to turn the trick. 

Skillful blending of man-made rayon and Vinyon* 
fibers, both tasteless and insoluble in coffee, pro- 
duces a strong, porous material which can be heat- 
sealed without sewing. 


Truly practical manufacturing simplicity was thus 
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achieved, plus new coffee-making convenience for 
millions. You'll find your favorite brand of coffee put 
up in these bags. They're called “Steepolators.” 

It’s another example of how American Viscose, 
America’s leading producer of rayon, applies its 
products to the needs of industry to improve the 
things you use every day. American Viscose Corpo- 


ration, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


CER OF MAN-+sMADE FIBERS 




















A pleasant way 


to save money 


Slip on a pair of Keith Highlander shoes 
and start off on a new adventure in con 
tentment. 


Made only of the world’s choicest leathers, 
soft and supple, they give you countless 
miles and months more service than ordi 
nary shoes. 


And all the time you're walking in luxury. 
Your feet are cushioned on Heather-Bed 


middle soles . . . permanently smooth in- 
soles. The entire shoe is lined with leather. 


Illustrated, the Grenmone. Tan Aniline 


Highland Calfskin. 


At such fine stores as 
JERREMS, CHICAGO 
WANAMAKER, PHILADELPHIA 
MUSE'S, ATLANTA 
GODCHAUX’S, NEW ORLEANS 
WILKINSON, KANSAS CITY, ST. Lours 
ROOS BROS., CALIFORNIA 


Keith Highlanders from $22.95 (Higher West 
Geo. E. Keith Company, Brockton 63, Mass 
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The Busy Air 


@ In Pittsburgh. the nation’s fourth edu- 
cational TV station, WQED, began regu- 
lar telecasts of three hours and 15 minutes 
a day. five days a week. Sample program: 
The Historical Importance of Pittsburgh, 
Penmanship Through the Ages, Children’s 
Hour, Home Workshop, and You—the 
Artist. 
@ In Los Angeles, the American Broad- 
casting Co. and Walt Disney studios 
signed a long-term contract. First result 
will be a series of 26 hour-long TV shows 
this fall, combining live action and car- 
toon techniques in a program “based on 
adventure, variety, romance and comedy.” 
Q In Stuttgart, Germany, Dr. George 
Fahrbach, president of the West German 
Association of Nature Lovers, demanded 
that a law be passed against picnickers 
who carry portable radios. His modest 
hope, said Fahrbach, is “to prevent song- 
birds from being drowned out by raucous 
radio jazz.” 

@ In Washington, the good-music radio 
station WGMS announced it had the 
worldwide distribution rights to the re- 
cordings of all Library of Congress con- 
certs, including performances by such 
notables as the Budapest String Quartet, 
Casadesus, Serkin, Francescatti. 


400,000 Hopefuls 


In a Radio City rehearsal studio last 
week, a 15-year-old girl in a bright-beaded 
dress sang a ragged version of Secret Love 
and then went into a tap dance that 
showed more vigor than precision. When 
she had finished, she thin-armed 
and anxious, staring toward the control 
room where Director Lloyd Marx and As- 
sociate Producer Wanda Ellis were judg- 
ing the auditions for the 1,o0oth perform- 
ance of the Original Amateur Hour (Sat. 
8:30 p.m., NBC-TV). 

Marx turned on his microphone, said: 
“Thank you, ah... Betsy. We've got 
your application form here, and we'll let 
you know if you're selected for one of our 
shows.” The girl turned dejectedly away 
and was joined by her tense-lipped moth- 
er, who slipped a coat over the girl’s 
shoulders and spoke to her in a fierce 
whisper as they went out the door. The 
next aspirant, a moon-faced young man, 
was already at the girl’s place before the 
studio mike. He burst thunderously into 
the Largo al Factotum (Figaro! Figaro! 
Figaro!”) from The Barber of Seville. 

Skip the Gong. Over the past 20 years 
Director Marx and Associate Wanda Ellis 
have listened to more than 400,000 such 
hopefuls. Each week Wanda Ellis weeds 
out the worst of the contestants, and then 
Marx and Producer Lou Goldberg join her 
to pick from the survivors six acts to com- 
pete with the winner of the previous show. 
All worked for the famed Major Edward 
Bowes until his death in 1946. They 
formed a partnership with Bowes’s lawyer 
and Ted Mack, the current master of 
ceremonies, to create the TV version of 





stood, 








the show, which has been on the air since 
1948. 

M. C. Mack has carried on the major’s 
tradition of putting an end to applause by 
repeating “All right, all right, all right 
.”’ But he was too softhearted to con- 
tinue the major’s gong-banging when a 
contestant lost the audience’s favor. Mack 
conducts rambling interviews with the 
amateurs, cracks heavy-handed jokes, 
generally contributes to the cornball at- 
mosphere that satisfies both sponsor Pet 
Milk and the largely rural and small-town 
audience that stays tenaciously faithful 
to the show. 

Frozen Singers. After the big moment 
on the air, most of the amateur perform- 
ers fall back into obscurity. But some 
have gone on to fame & fortune, including 


WINCHELL & DumMMy witH M. C. Mack 


s few faint 





Nowaday 


Opera Singers Mimi Benzell and Robert 
Merrill, Ventriloquist Paul Winchell, 
Dancers Vera-Ellen and Ray Malone, Co- 
medians Jack Carter and Bert Parks, and 
such singers as Teresa Brewer, the Mari- 
ners, Monica Lewis and Frank Sinatra 
(who appeared on the show in 1935 as 


one of a quartet called the Hoboken 
Four). 

After studying a generation of ama- 
teurs, Wanda Ellis concludes that the 


current crop has more poise and knowl- 
edge than its predecessors: “There used 
to be so many cases of stage fright 
testants would freeze up, cry, faint. That 
seldom happens now. And today’s ama- 
teurs know a lot more about music; often 
the oldtimers didn’t even know what key 
they sang in.’ Other changes: today, there 
is more pop singing than classical, and TV 
has brought a boom in pantomimists and 
interpretive dancers. Oddly, the number 
of comedy acts is steadily declining. The 
only thing Wanda Ellis finds depressing 


-con- 
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OLD WAY 


Remove Tarnish 


NEW WAY 


Eliminates Tarnish 





of ALCOA ALUMINUM at regular hardware prices 


Past history now are the days of 
endless polishing of household 
hardware, indoors or out. Ended, 
too, are the unsightly drip stains 
that disfigure light woodwork. 


Leading manufacturers of build- 
ers’ hardware are offering luxury 
lines lock 
hinges and window and cabinet 


of sets, escutcheons, 


hardware made of solid Alcoa® 
Aluminum. It’s corrosion resistant 
through and through, with no finish 


ARCHITECTS ar 


to beauty as 


nd Hardware Consultants, sensitive 
Il as utilicy, 
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spect 












Alcoa Aluminum, Ir is ms in designs to har 
monize with traditional or mod chitecrure 
Fully cribed in A.I.A. File. Also on request— 









Aluminum in the Builders’ Hardware Industry. 


to chip, no plating or lacquer to 
wear off, and it’s priced no higher 
than the old kind! 

When you build, remodel, or just 
install a new lock, you'll thank 
these for a 
beautiful, trouble-saving kind of 
hardware. Alcoa helped them select 
the right alloys from our wide 
range, choose best fabricating 
methods; even developed the satiny 


manufacturers 


more 


finish that beautifies many lines. 


BUILDERS are n 


ture of this carefree, 





aking an important sal 
nonrarnishing va 
On kitchen cabine 


rance doors, or in closets, it adds 





it ymes built for sale. 


interior Or cr 





value to a house. 


Your dealer will show them to you 
proudly. ALUMINUM COMPANY OF 
AMERICA, Alcoa Building, Pitts- 
burgh 19, Penna. 





is Ss ALCOA ON TV brings the world to your armchair 
{e oF with “SEE IT NOW" featuring Edward R. Murrow, 
Pu Tuesday evenings on most CBS-TV stations. 


ALCOA 0°) 





ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 


YOUR DEALER will be glad to show you 
makes and styles of har 

Alcoa Aluminum Fasteners 
harmonizing beauty and 


the various Iware of 


Alcoa Aluminum 
available for 
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A Star is Made, not Born 


Risé Stevens, famous mezzo-soprano of 
the Metropolitan Opera and star of RCA- 
Victor's complete recording of Carmen, 
began her climb to stardom with the best 
nature could offer—outstanding talent. 
But nature-given talent is only the founda- 
tion of an opera star's success; the rest 

is built of hard unceasing work. Yes, 
nature needs help to make a great star— 
and help in making a great motor oil like 
Advanced Custom-Made Havoline. 
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idrancis and the Best motor oil is Made, not Born 


Oils good enough for yesterday’s engines Balanced-Additive formula, made it better— 
aren't good enough for today’s modern mo- a motor oil so advanced in anti-wear quali- 
tors. With the finest oil nature could pro- — ties that it actually wear-proofs your engine 
duce, wear Was so great that it could be seen for the life of your ear. It keeps your engine 
with the unaided eye. clean, free from sludge, rust and bearing- 
eating acids. You get more power from your 


A better motor oil had to be made and : : : 
engine, more miles from your gasoline. 


Texaco made it—a motor oil to lick wear 
that can’t be licked by conventional motor — Give your engine this better protection. Get 
oils — Advanced Custom-Made Havoline. 4Adyanced Custom-Made Havoline from your 
In formulating it, we began with the best oil © Texaco Dealer, the best friend your car has 





Wear-proofs : i; pas a 
seut superior refining could produce. Then, by a ever had. THE TEXAS COMPANY 
engine 


TEXACO DEALERS... inati 48 states 


Texaco Products are also distributed in Canada and in Latin America 
TUNE IN: METROPOLITAN OPERA radio broadcasts every Saturday afternoon. See newspaper for time and station, 


for the life 
of your car 


about her job is the songs. She explains: 
“For a while all amateurs were singing 
7 Believe; then they were all singing 
Stranger in Paradise: now it’s either An- 
swer Me, My Love or Secret Love. They 
always sing the top hit song.” 


The New Shows 


TV news programming grew in stature 
last week with the addition of two shows 
by two first-rate newsmen—John Daly 
and Eric Sevareid. 

Open Hearing (Thurs. 9 p.m., ABC) 
concentrates largely on the work of con- 
gressional committees “where the issues— 
great and small—first rise to the viewable 
surface.” The opening show was a sharp, 
well-done photographic wrap-up of the 
McCarthy-Army fracas, and was defined 
by John Daly as an “unfinished morality 
play.” The show dealt with each of the 
principals in turn, and, mostly, in their 
own words. It highlighted the interesting 
process by which Senator McCarthy has 
sought, in a few short weeks, to change 
his role from that of participant in the 
fray to that of a sorrowing observer of an 
unfortunate scuffle between his counsel, 
Roy Cohn, and the Army’s counsel, John 
Adams. Daly was eminently successful in 
his announced purpose of taking up one 
subject each week “and wringing it dry.” 

The American Week (Sun. 6 p.m., 
CBS) was a more uneven offering. Eric 
Sevareid started in major-league fashion 
with diagrammed displays of what would 
happen to big cities of the U.S. if they 
were targets of the H-bomb, and followed 
with filmed quotes from Physicist Ralph 
Lapp (‘‘Let’s have the facts given to the 
public’) and ex-Diplomat George Ken- 
nan. But anticlimax followed with a “hu- 
man interest” look at baseball and a too- 
long digression into the progress of the 
Wisconsin movement to vote the recall 
of Senator McCarthy. Sevareid announced 
that “I expect to use some words here and 
there, for old times’ sake.” In his opening 
show, he used just a few too many. 





Program Preview 
For the week starting Friday, April 9. 
Times are E.S.T., subject to change. 


Rapio 


Galen Drake Show (Sat. 9:15 a.m., 
CBS). Guest: Tallulah Bankhead. 

The Wetbacks (Sun. 5 p.m., CBS). 
A documentary on illegal Mexican im- 
migrants. 

Playhouse (Sun. 9 p.m., NBC). Death 
of a Salesman, with Fredric March, Flor- 
ence Eldridge. 


TELEVISION 


Opera Theater (Sat. 4 p.m., NBC). 
Debussy’s Pelleas and Melisande. 

That's My Boy (Sat. to p.m., CBS). 
With Eddie Mayehoff. 

Comedy Hour (Sun. 8 p.m., NBC). 
Jimmy Durante, with Liberace, Marilyn 
Maxwell. 

Suspense (Tues. 9:30 p.m., CBS). 
Otto Preminger in Operation Barracuda. 

U.S. Steel Hour (Tues. 9:30 p.m., 
ABC). Jessie Royce Landis in Late Date. 
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Think of that heritage we cherish ... 
that heritage of beauty and poetry 
and art which came down to us 

from Mount Olympus... and turn 
your eyes toward Greece, land of 
myth and magic. TWA Constellations 
speed you there in a single day. 

Go this spring . . . take advantage 

of TWA’s moneysaving Sky Tourist 
fares and the appealing dollar values 
which Greece offers. Excellent 

hotels . . . modern transportation . . 
superb food. 


See your Travel Agent 
or any TWA office 


in cooperation with 
THE NATIONAL TOURIST 





remember longer \ \ 
with the \ 
RCA Tape Recorder 


Rehearsing a speech . . . studying a 
language or music . . . it’s easy to plot 
your progress with the RCA Pusn- 
Burron Tape Recorder. Just push a 
button to record . . . to check progress 


. .. to remember. Up to 2 hours on a /| 


single tape, 344- and 71!4-inch speeds. 
See it, try it, at your RCA Dealer’s,/ , 
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ORGANIZATION OF 
30 Omirou Street, Athens GREECE 
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In Tennessee you'll see the 
Great Smoky Mountains, 19 
» fabulous Great Lakes with 
wonderful fishing, blue-grass 
farms and Mississippi River 
cotton plantations — all in 
easy driving distance. 

You'll ride highways into 
the sky, visit TVA dams and 
homes of three Presidents, 
enjoy a marvelous vacation! 
For full details, mail coupon 
for Free Color Book on 





Tennessee Division of Information 
1052 State Office Bldg. Nashville, Tenn. 


Please send your Free Color Book 
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THE MAKING OF THE H-BOMB 


OR four years the hydrogen bomb grew in secret and si- 

lence, stirring like a quickened fetus in the guarded labora- 
tories. Few qualified physicists, U.S. or foreign, cared to talk 
about it. They knew that their science would soon give mon- 
strous birth, but they had been warned to keep quiet. When the 
pictures of the bomb’s fury hit the public last week, not many 
laymen remembered that the scientists long ago predicted what 
was likely to happen (Trae, Feb. 13, 1950). 

“Fusion” of light elements, on which the hydrogen bomb de- 
pends, is the senior source of nuclear energy. More than 20 
years ago, at Cambridge University, Physicists John D. Cock- 
croft and Ernest T. S. Walton shot hydrogen nuclei (protons) 
from a primitive high-voltage machine at a lithium target. A 
few of the protons hit lithium nuclei. The product of each such 
reaction: two atoms of helium and 17.3 million electron-volts 
of energy. 

That experiment in 1932 was man’s first taste of nuclear 
energy, but it was like the quick-fading taste of a single grain 
of sugar. Since most of the protons missed their targets, the 
hydrogen-lithium reaction gave a net loss of energy, and no one 
knew how to improve its efficiency. Other reactions of light 
elements yielded theoretical energy too, but all of them were 
overshadowed by the wartime development of atom-splitting 
uranium fission. 

The scientists. however, did not forget fusion. Graven on 
their minds was a curious set of facts: when the elements are 
arranged in series according to their atomic weights, the atoms 
of those in the center of the series are lighter than they “should 
be.” So when an atom of uranium (the heaviest natural ele- 
ment) splits into two fragments and a few loose neutrons, all 
the pieces. added together, weigh less than the original uranium 
atom. By Einstein’s famous equation (E=Mc*), this loss of 
weight shows up as the energy that powers uranium bombs. 


OMINOUS PROSPECT 


A similar thing happens at the light end of the series. If light 
atoms. e.g., hydrogen. are packed together into a larger atom. it 
weighs less than the pieces that form it. Here again, the loss of 
weight shows up as energy. A little figuring told the physicists 
that a given amount of a light element, forced to fuse, would 
yield more energy than the same amount of uranium. Besides, 
light elements are plentiful, while uranium is scarce. 

This was an exciting and ominous prospect, but the trouble 
with fusion reactions is that they are not self-starting: uranium 
fission is. When a sufficient amount (critical mass) of U-235 is 
assembled. a single, slow-moving neutron can start an atom- 
splitting chain reaction in it and make the whole chunk explode. 
Light elements are not so accommodating. Their atoms must be 
slammed together violently to make them group into larger 
atoms and yield energy. 

Except for such demonstrations as the 1932 Cockcroft- 
Walton experiment, the only way to get a fusion reaction is to 
raise the temperature. The hotter a material gets, the faster 
its atoms move. If it gets hot enough, they may hit one an- 
other so hard that they combine into larger atoms, yielding the 
energy of fusion. 

Ordinary :high temperatures. attainable by chemical means, 
are not nearly high enough. but the center of an exploding 
uranium-fission bomb (more than 50.000.000° C.) is as hot or 
hotter than the interior of the sun. Before the first atom bomb 
exploded. physicists were speculating as to whether atom bombs 
might serve as “detonators” to start fusion explosions. 

The temperature of an atom bomb at the instant of explosion 
is fabulously high. but as the fireball expands. it cools off rap- 
idly. If it cools too fast. any fusion reaction that it has started 
will die out. But if the high temperature lasts long enough. it 
will “ignite” the light elements. Then the fusion reaction will 
continue, generating energy to keep the materials hot until a 
large part of the light-element charge has been fired. 
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In the early postwar period, the prospects for fusion did not 
look very good. The available light elements—lithium. ordinary 
hydrogen and deuterium (heavy hydrogen)—seemed to require 
more heat than could be provided by the first atom bombs. The 
third hydrogen isotope. tritium, looked more promising. A mix- 
ture of tritium (H*) and deuterium (H?) will ignite at a com- 
paratively low temperature, turning into helium (He*) and a 
free neutron, and giving a big yield of energy. 

The disadvantage of tritium is that it does not exist in na- 
ture. It has to be made at fantastic cost in nuclear reactors. 
Optimistic physicists hoped that a small priming of tritium 
would ignite large amounts of light elements that are not so 
hard to come by. Pessimists feared that too much tritium would 
be required. They pointed out that each atom of tritium manu- 
factured in a nuclear reactor costs about one atom of U-235 or 
plutonium, which could be used to better advantage, they 
thought. in old-style fission bombs. 

The optimists won the argument, and a tritium-production 
program got under way. The great Savannah River plant (cost: 
$1.5 billion) was largely built for this purpose. As things final- 
ly turned out, it may not have been necessary. 


GUESSING GAME 


During the last month or so, there has been a storm of guess- 
ing about how hydrogen bombs are made. Every non-insider’s 
guess is surely wrong in some particular. In the early days of 
nuclear energy. only two main ingredients. U-235 and plutoni- 
um, were available to the bombmakers, and both behaved about 
the same. Now the situation is more complicated. Many light 
isotopes are suitable for fusion, and under the conditions in an 
exploding bomb, they may react with one another in many 
different ways. They also react with the products, e.g., neu- 
trons. given off by the fission detonator, and with materials in 
the casing of the bomb. As the temperature changes, their 
behavior changes too. So a diagram describing the behavior of 
a fusion bomb can give only a few of the possible ingredients 
and tell only a few of the ways in which they may react. 

The main trends of H-bomb development, however, are clear 
to all. An early step was to force the temperature of the fission 
detonator (atom bomb) as high as possible. One way to do this 
is to make the fission reaction more efficient. The early bombs 
“burned” only a fraction of their fissionable material. As they 
were improved. they burned more of it and reached higher 
temperatures. The improved bombs. even though not designed 
with hydrogen bombs in mind, were therefore more effective 
as detonators. 

FUSION BOOST 

Another trick available to researchers is to place in the fis- 
sionable core a small amount of highly reactive tritium. perhaps 
mixed with deuterium. Both the isotopes are light gases. and so 
they can be highly compressed and confined inside the metal. 
They can also be dispersed through it in some chemical or 
mechanical way. When the detonator explodes in such a rig, 
the tritium reacts. turning into helium and raising the tempera- 
ture of the explosion. Such “fusion-boosted” detonators are 
much discussed among hydrogen-bomb connoisseurs. The long 
series of “nuclear devices” that the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion tested in the Pacific and Nevada may have included many 
experiments with fusion boosting. 

The purpose of the detonator, boosted or not, is to ignite the 
main charge of light elements. What this charge may contain 
has not been announced. and the possibilities are numerous. 
With some oversimplification, charges can be grouped in two 
categories: “wet” and “dry.” 

In a “wet” bomb. the main charge is made up of liquefied 
hydrogen isotopes: tritium and deuterium. The precious tritium 
is the most reactive. It combines readily with deuterium, and 
the energy that results raises the temperature sufficiently to 
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make deuterium nuclei combine in pairs, forming helium and 
giving off more energy. 

Since deuterium is comparatively cheap and easily obtained, 
a practical “wet” bomb should contain very little tritium. But 
even the best of this type is cumbersome and impractical. 
Liquefied hydrogen isotopes must be kept under high pressure 
at a temperature close to absolute zero. They must be carefully 
insulated. If held for long periods, they must be cooled me- 
chanically to keep them from vaporizing and rupturing their 
container. Outside scientists say that the “device” exploded on 
Eniwetok in 1952 was “wet,” and that it weighed. with its 
necessary insulation and cooling equipment, more than 65 tons. 
If so, it could not have been a droppable bomb. 

“Dry” bombs (the March 1 explosion may have been the 
first of them) use chemical forces instead of cold and pressure 
to keep their volatile hydrogen crammed into a small space. 
Their main charge is lithium hydride, a chemical compound 
containing one atom of lithium and one of hydrogen. Since it 
is a stable solid that needs no unusual treatment, its use elimi- 
nates the troubles connected with liquid hydrogen. It is the key 
to what airmen call a “transportable” H-bomb. 


THE BIG QUESTION 


Plain lithium hydride. which can be bought on the open 
market, is probably not the kind that the bomb-builders use. 
Natural lithium contains two isotopes, Li? and Li®, which be- 
have differently in a fusion reaction. Most guessers believe that 
Li® is the preferred isotope. The hydrogen in the compound is 
probably deuterium (H*). So the compound may be described 
as “lithium-six deuteride.” 

What happens when a charge of lithium-six deuteride is ignit- 
ed is almost anyone's guess. A great many reactions are possi- 
ble, and many must surely take place (see diagram). The main 
reaction is the combination of Li® with H®, forming two atoms 
of helium (He') and giving off a flood of energy. Since helium 
is the final product, the well-designed bomb should produce as 
much of it as possible, but side reactions are likely. Neu- 
trons from the reacting plutonium are apt to hit lithium atoms, 
turning them into helium and tritium (H*). Tritium may hit 
deuterium, yielding helium and a free neutron. The bomb-com- 
pounders may include other ingredients (e.¢., lithium seven and 
ordinary hydrogen), and these will react in characteristic ways. 

One big question: How much original tritium must the dry 
bomb contain? It may be possible to use none of it except in 
the boosted detonator, but some guessers believe that a small 
amount of tritium in the main charge is needed to promote the 
reaction. It will tend to re-create itself, 
acting like a chemical catalyst. Other 
guessers think that free neutrons from the 
detonator will create enough tritium (by 
combining with lithium six) to keep the 
reaction going at full speed. 

It may even be possible to get along 
with no tritium in the detonator. A highly 
efficient fusion bomb may raise the tem- 
perature high enough to ignite the lithium 
hydride. Or perhaps it may, by “implo- 
sion.”” cause the fusion of a core made of 
deuterium alone. 

If a fusion bomb can be made really 
“dry.” with no tritium at all. a new era 
of nuclear energy has arrived. Every fis- 
sion bomb in the world’s stockpiles can 
then be upgraded into an H-bomb, with 
hundreds or thousands of times its origi- 
nal power. They will have to be reworked 
slightly and surrounded by a reasonable 
amount of lithium-six deuteride. 

This task should be no strain on any 
bomb-possessing nation. Lithium is abun- 
dant, and its Li® isotope (7.9% of the 
total) is not hard to separate. Deuterium 
is found in nature as about 1/5,000 of the 
hydrogen in water. As nuclear prices go, it 
is cheap and easy to obtain. Measured by 
its explosive effect, lithium-six deuteride 
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is cheap indeed. One pound, if all of it reacts, has the ex- 
plosive effect of 23,000 tons of TNT. Any desired amount 
can be used in a single bomb. Twenty-two tons of it, efficient- 
ly fired, would be equivalent in explosive force to one billion 
tons of TNT. 

Bombs of this size may never be assembled. Even if con- 
siderably smaller, they would be hard to deliver, and they 
would “overbomb” a small area, digging a deep crater instead 
of spreading their killing effect over the living film that covers 
the surface of an inhabited region. There is a way, however, of 
getting around this disadvantage. 

Unlike plutonium bombs, whose fission products are natural- 
ly radioactive, a lithium-six deuteride bomb is only a moderate 
producer of radioactive contamination. Its end product, helium. 
is not radioactive at all. The detonator yields the normal prod- 
ucts of fission, but they are no worse than those of an old-style 
atom bomb, Side reactions may produce radioactive isotopes, 
but they can be minimized. Apparently, they were minimized 
effectively in the H-bomb that exploded in the Marshall Islands 
on March 1. 

Though that explosion was 750 times as violent as a Hiro- 
shima-type A-bomb (Time, March 22), the radioactive con- 
tamination was not in proportion. Its effect at a distance was 
little, if at all, greater than that of earlier A-bomb tests. The 
Japanese fishermen who were burned by “death ash” were ap- 
parently victims of a local concentration of contaminated pul- 
verized coral. Some of their burns, according to AEC Chairman 
Strauss, came from the chemical action of the ash. He prob- 
ably meant that the coral, chiefly: calcium carbonate, had been 
turned by heat to quicklime, which sears human skin. 

There is no reason to believe, however, that the radioactive 
aftereffect of the hydrogen bomb cannot be increased, if that 
is what the designers want to do. First step would be the addi- 
tion of an ingredient that yields free neutrons (Li? might be 
a good one). Next step would be to surround the bomb with ¢ 
casing of an element that absorbs neutrons and becomes radio-~ 
active. Such a doctored H-bomb might poison a whole country. 

Few scientists feel cheerful about the H-bomb. It looks like 
too ready a tool of destruction. They have only one reassuring 
opinion. At the present state of the art, they say, there is no 
chance that even the most monstrous bomb will get out of con- 
trol. set fire to the ocean’s hydrogen and turn the earth into a 
short-lived star. The H-bomb’s ingredients must be pure and 
carefully selected, but the ocean is a mess of many nonreactive 
elements. Less than one-ninth of it is hydrogen, and the safe 
kind of hydrogen at that. 
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Condemned to Broadway 


Many plays achieve Broadway, but few 
have Broadway thrust upon them. Alfred 
Hayes’s The Girl on the Via Flaminia was 
successful at Greenwich Village’s Circle in 
the Square, when out of the blue the 
arena-type playhouse was closed as a fire- 
Finding no other Village theater 
available, the producers last week reluc- 
tantly moved The Girl to Broadway. 

Fortunately, i 
Adapted from I 
it tells of life in 
lit when, for 








trap. 


t can feel at home there. 
: Hayes’s novel 
t after the 1944 
impoverished Ital- 





ation 


liberation also spelled defeat, and 





lied soldiers were resented as pocket- 





g conquerors. The play tells in par- 
of a G.I. and an Italian girl (Leo 
and Betty Miller) who come to- 


*r because he is lonely and she is hun- 








gry, and share a room pretending to be 


husband and wife. Theirs is no wartime 
idyl; the girl loathes her role and de- 
nounces the man with a full G.I. bill of 
wrongs. He—decent perplexed finally 


cannot mend matters. 


s, the play is 
episodic and uneven. But much of the 
} ] 


quick, lashing force. The 


irritated 





Like many dramatization 





episodes are both harsh and compas- 


sionate; and the character of the girl 
both as written and played—has a tragic 


truthfulness. 





best 


New Play in Manhattan 

King of Hearts (by Jean Kerr & Elea- 
nor Brooke) sends up a shower of witty 
sparks over a rather flat and meager land- 
scape. A satiric 
alomaniac cartoonist (Donald Cook) who 
regards his comic strips as profounder 
the Wise Books of the East, and 
self as a sort of Einstein with sex 
appeal. He is exhibited in varied but 
always-voluble relation to an assistant 
(Jackie Cooper), an interviewer, a syndi- 
cate chief (David Lewis), a small boy he 
adopts (Rex Thompson) and a fiancée 
(Cloris Leachman) whose romantic eyes 
are opened by, among other things, his 
not knowing what color they are. 

The playwrights have riddled their car- 
toonist with his own pompous, high- 
sounding clichés and then left him bleed- 
ing on their verbal barbed wire. King of 
Hearts boasts some of the funniest dia- 
logue of the season and some fast punches 
to all the more inflated regions of the 
human anatomy. It also boasts—thanks to 
Walter F. Kerr’s direction and the acting 
of a superior cast—a lively production, 

The minor weakness of King of Hearts 
is that its cracks come with a slightly too 
metallic and rat-tat-tat regularity. The 
more serious weakness is that what little 
story there is should additionally—in a 
play that makes mincemeat of clichés— 
use so many plot clichés itself. Where the 
wit is so true and the satire so topical, it 
seems a pity that such sharp pins should 
jab, in the end, little more than a pin- 
cushion, 


farce, 1t concerns a meg- 








Playwright Jean Kerr, 30, with her hus- 
band Walter, 40, the New York Herald 
Tribune's drama critic, wrote the 1949 re- 
vue, Touch and Go. This season she con- 
tributed two sprightly sketches to John 
Murray Anderson’s Almanac. A tall bru- 
nette with a gift of gag, she has a pretty 
animated face and four small boys (aged 
one to eight) who are animated all over. 

Most of her work on King of Hearts 


parked along 








was done in the family car 
the side streets near her home in New 
Rochelle, N.Y. “I have to get out of the 
house to work,” she says. “I can’t think 
here, what with one thing and 





another 





1appening on the domestic front—the 
maid coming in for advice 
ning in, In 


Much of the original material for King 


the kids run- 





vays easily distracted. 





Drrector Kerr & PLAYWRIGHT KERR 


From a mobile offic 





rat-tat-tat. 


Eleanor 
D.C. housewife, 


of Hearts came from Mrs. 
Brooke, a Washington 


who, as Jean had been earlier, was a 
graduate student in Walter Kerr’s drama 
class at Washington’s Catholic Univer- 
sity in 1948. Mrs. Brooke collected a 


vast pile of research and turned it into 
a lengthy character sketch of an ego- 
maniac. Working on and off in her mobile 
office, Jean invented additional charac- 
ters and material and built the play in 
six months. 

Now that King of Hearts is a hit, Play- 
wright Kerr and Director Kerr are re- 
lieved though Critic Kerr’s col- 
leagues were almost as unanimous with 
their criticism (“weak plot’’) as with their 
praise. Kerr feels it 
will take some time before he can be ob- 


even 


a quiet-spoken man 
about the y he di- 
rected. “Right now,” he says 
a de 


jective, as a critic 











“T’'m being 





derate sc hizophrenic.” Jean 1S 
exuberant. “Walter,” she says fondly, “is 
Just naturally a lump.” 


more 
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MEDICINE 





Tonsils & Bulbar Polio 


Doctors are pretty well agreed that it 
is unwise to remove tonsils or adenoids 
while polio is rampant: within a month 
or; two after such an operation, an inva- 
sion by the polio virus is more likely to 
result in the oftentimes fatal bulbar form 
of the disease. Last week the A.M.A. Jour- 
nal called the attention of U.S. family 
doctors to growing evidence that polio 
victims who have lost tonsils, adenoids, or 





both, at any time in their lives, are more 
susceptible to bulbar and _bulbo-spinal 
attacks. 


The Journal conceded that the case is 
not yet proved. (For one thing, doctors 
can only guess at a possible explanation— 
that the tonsils and adenoids are part of a 
defensive mechanism against the invading 
virus.) But, the editors concluded, the 
evidence is enough to make surgeons 
pause once again before they cut out ton- 
sils, and ask: “Is this operation really 
necessary?” 





Nurse! Nurse! 

Ten minutes from downtown Houston, 
in the vast, $60 million Texas Medical 
Center still abuilding, the M. D. Anderson 
Hospital and Tumor Institute Stands out 
in a blush of pink marble. Just opened, it 
has 310 beds and everything that money 
can buy. But last week, only 98 beds were 
occupied and no more of the many wait- 
ing patients could be admitted. The main 
reason: shortage of nurses, which even a 
Texas oilman’s millions cannot remedy. 
The hospital has 48 registered nurses and 
66 aides; it needs more than twice as 
many, and where they will come from, 
nobody knows. 

Most of Houston’s other hospitals have 
a dozen to 100 beds lying empty for the 
same reason. The nurse shortage in Hous- 
ton is more acute than in most of the 


nation because the booming city (pop. 
700.000) is frantically building hospitals, 
but the difference is one of degree only. 
All over the U.S., nurses are in demand 
and the supply is short. 

They Get Over It. “It would never 
occur to the average citizen that there 
might be some problem in getting him a 
nurse when he’s sick,” said a Houston 
hospital administrator. And this same citi- 
zen would likely ask: “What happens to 
all the little girls who want to be nurses 
when they grow up?” The answer is: 
plenty. 

Most little girls get over the nursing 
craze about the time their brothers lose 
the yen to drive locomotives or airplanes. 
When they are old enough to go into nurs- 
ing school, most of them are looking for 
something more glamorous. “There’s no 
glamour in nursing,” says a nursing chief 
in Houston. “The girls have to come into 
it with a spirit of dedication, and enjoy it 
because it’s a tough job well done.” One- 
third of all U.S. student nurses drop out 
without finishing the course, 
them because they find it too tough. 

The 15-Year Career. Those who grad- 
uate are soon tempted to leave the hospi- 
tals that trained them. Industry pays bet- 
ter, and now employs 13,000 nurses (as 
against 3,000 ten years ago), but trains 
none. State and VA hospitals take thou- 
sands more. Many go to work in doctors’ 
offices. “They're draining the ranks and 
not putting any back,” complains an ad- 
ministrator. “If they’d leave us alone, I’m 
sure we could turn out enough nurses to 
run our hospitals.” Clearly, “they” will 
not leave the hospitals alone, and the only 
solution is to train more nurses. That will 
take money (to pay for teachers and quar- 
ters), some of which industry could sup- 
ply and probably new nurse-training pro- 
grams in Government hospitals. 


Wherever she elects to work, the av- 





STUDENT NurRsEs IN Houston 
What happens to all the little girls? 
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erage nurse trained in Houston will stick 
at it for only 15 years. After 40, most 
will do only private-duty nursing. The 


seven out of ten that she 
married and sooner or later quit 
work to mind her children. In Harris 
County (which includes Houston), only 
10g nurses graduated in 1952. While some 


chances are 
will get 


moved out of town. seven more moved 
in. But the county lost 111 by retire- 
ment. for a net gain of only five, while 


the number of hospital beds soared from 
around 
Houston is learning fast 


3.000 tO 4,000. 


what the rest 


of the U.S. has been slower to realize: 
building more, bigger and better hospitals 
is not the same thing as providing more 


With all the step- 
wider use of less- 
still takes nurses. 


and better medical care. 
saving gadgets and 
skilled personnel, nursing 


A.M.A. v. Kent 

The A.M.A., which banned all tobacco 
advertising from its publications Jan. 1, 
swung hard last week on 
who had cited A.M.A. findings in cigarette 
ads. In So newspapers last month, P. Lo- 
rillard Co. had advertised: “The A.M.A. 

tests proved that of all the filter 
cigarettes tested, one type most 
effective for removing tars and nicotine.* 
his type filter is used by Kent. . . and 
only Kent!” 

The usually A.M.A. Journal 
came out of its editorial corner hopping 
mad The unauthorized and medically 
unethical use of the prestige and reputa- 


a manufacturer 


was the 


soporific 


tion. of the A.M.A. and the Journal in 
Kent cigarette advertisements ... con- 
stitutes an outrageous example of com- 


American med- 
ical profession. The implication . . . that 
the A.M.A. authorizes, supports or ap- 
any particular brand of cigarettes 
or combination of claims made in their 
behalf—whether pygmy-sized or king- 
sized, with or without filters, nicotinized 
or denicotinized repre- 
hensible instance of hucksterism. . . 

“Until the clinical relationship between 
the amount of nicotine and tars and their 
effect on the individual smoker is con- 
clusively established, 
panacea except one that possesses 100% 
efficiency. The hard facts of the matter 
are that a completely efficient filter would 
permit the smoker to inhale nothing but 
hot air.” 


mercial exploitation of the 


proves 


provides a most 


no filter can offer a 


Profile of a Flyer 

What personality makes the best jet pi- 
lot? Air Force Psychologist Saul B. Sells 
told the Aero Medical Association last 
week that after a five-year study, still go- 
ing on, he and his colleagues have con- 
structed this composite picture 


\ youngster who derives his greatest 


satisfaction from “aggressive, masculine 
gregarious activities |in which he seeks | 
dominance.” He is interested in every- 


thing built around an engine. from hot 
1 preliminary report 


LALA. researchers in July 1953. that an ast 
r (actually Kent Micronite 
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rods and high-powered cars to flying ma- 

chines, along with anything mechanical, 

tea PHILCO the Leader presents 3 
His character is harder to define than 

his interests: he should be generally free 

from anxiety, insecurity and aversions, Se e 

and immune to annoyances; not easily 

swayed by suggestion and emotionally pp mM Advance in 

stable. While alert and able to do things 

fast. he is restrained in thought, percep- 


tion and action. Concerned about making oe eae @ 
a good impression on others, he already Air Conditioner esign 





PsYCHOLOGIST SELLS 
et pilot i } restroir 


has a good one of himself; he must have . 
an inner need to be conscientious, perse- New Flush Mounting 
Saves Space Inside Room 





vering and hard-working. Above all, he 
must have good self-control. 

Along the way, Dr. Sells’s co-workers at 
Texas’ Randolph Air Force Base disposed 
of a couple of fallacies. Good combat fly- 
ers with markedly abnormal personalities 


are the exception, not the rule; in military ; 
(but not in civil) aviation, the best flyers Compare before you buy; don’t settle for less than Philco 


See any Philco Air Conditioner dealer or mail the 
coupon below for full information about this newest 
advance. Exclusive design offers utmost flexibility of 
installation and is now available at new low prices. 





have the most accidents—simply because proven dependability. New Philco modelsas low as $199.95. 
they do most of the hazardous flying. 
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sipist Walter Winchell in his Sunday- In addition to flush mounting, the Temperature Control 
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T i . n , ther air t - ter thermo 
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polio virus. It killed several monkeys... ethciency and year round comfort! yet never stops dehumidifying! 


The facts: the batches of vaccine con- 
taining live virus were all from pilot runs 
by manufacturers tooling up for 
inoculations planned by the ational 


Foundation for Infantile Paralysis (TIME Find Out Why PHILCO AIR CONDITIONERS, Dept. K-4 
March 29). None made according to Dr. C & Tioga Sts., Philadelphia 34, Penna. 
More People Own a 


Salk’s final specifications has been re- Gentlemen: Please send more information about 
jected. Authorities agree that the vaccine PHILCO newest Philco Air Conditioners and new low prices. 


used will be as safe as medical knowledge 


can contrive. Rejections of trial-run than Any Other NAME 
batches prove nothing against the vac- 
! Room Air Conditioner ADDRESS 


ciTy STATE 
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cine’s safety—only that the tests are do- 





ing what they were set up to do. 
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coffee | want... 





| get all the 
Sleep | need 
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DONT STOP DRINKING 
COFFEE... JUST STOP 
DRINKING CAFFEIN! 





ie you've been losing precious sleep at 
night, don’t give up coffee. Just give 
up caffein—for it’s the nerve-jangling 
caffein in ordinary coffee that can 
keep you tossing and turning. 

Make the wise move millions have 
made. Switch to New Extra-Rich Sanka 
Coffee. It’s one of today’s most flavor- 
ful coffees, and it’s 97% caffein-free— 
gives you all the goodness of fine coffee, 
yet can’t keep you awake. Try it! 


Products of General Foods 


DELICIOUS IN 
EITHER INSTANT 
OR REGULAR FORM 





NEW EXTRA-RICH 


SANKA COFFEE 


It’s delicious! It’s 97% caffein-free! 
e It lets you sleep! e 
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Baptist Dismissals 


“I do not deny the virgin birth,” said 
Baptist Max Wicker. “and I do not affirm 
it. My mind is still open.” This statement 
of position last week did not satisfy 
Wicker’s superiors on the general board 
of the Southern Baptist Church in North 
Carolina. After a six-hour hearing, the 
board dismissed from their jobs: Wicker, 
39, secretary of the Baptist Student Union 
at Duke University; the Rev. J. C. Her- 


| rin, 29, Baptist Student Union secretary 


at the University of North Carolina, and 
the union’s state secretary, the Rev. 
James W. Ray, 39. Like Wicker, the 
others had been found too infirm in Bap- 
tist fundamentals for the general board. 

The Student Union leaders were first 
put on the carpet last November, because 
Ray had invited Vanderbilt University’s 
Dr. Nels Ferré, a liberal Christian the- 
ologian to give the principal speech at 
their state convention. General board 
members’ heard that Congregationalist 
Ferré does not believe in the virgin birth,* 
and they quickly canceled his appearance. 
Since then, the board has been digging 
into charges that the Baptist student pas- 
tors have been guiding their young con- 
gregations independent of regular church 
supervision, 

At the board’s hearing last week, some 
young voices were raised in dissent. Said 
one Baptist student: “Perhaps we stu- 
dents need to investigate some of our 
leaders for pettiness and prejudice.” But 
most of the soo Southern Baptists present 


* He says he does, but not too literally. 





frie 


A worm 





thought that the board was right. and 
that the young ministers were too “inter- 
denominational” for comfort. “I am told,” 
said one minister angrily, “that a Jewish 
rabbi has been invited to speak at a 
Sunday night [student] forum.” Added 
another: “A man who doesn’t believe in 
the virgin birth is no more a Baptist than 
the Pope of Rome.” 


Hollywood's Joyful Noises 

In Hollywood one day last fall, Song- 
stress Beryl Davis, British-born and an 
Anglican, persuaded three other well- 
known Hollywood girls to help out on an 
evening's entertainment at St. Stephen's 
Episcopal Church. Her helpers: Song- 
stresses Connie Haines, a Southern 
Presbyterian, Della Russell, a Roman 
Catholic, and Actress Jane Russell, a non- 
denominational Protestant. Beryl directed 
the other three in a swingy version of Do 
Lord, an oldtime hymn. The audience 
gave them a huge hand, and thereby 
launched a new U.S. gospel quartet on a 
promising career. 

By last week the quartet’s peppy re- 
cording of Do Lord had sold 180,000 
copies. The quartet (with Rhonda Flem- 
ing, a Mormon, now filling in for Della 
Russell) has four more recordings sched- 
uled for April, a date to sing on the Col- 
gate Comedy Hour’s Easter Sunday 
broadcast, and a projected movie short. 
Easter billing: “The Four Girls Making a 
Joyful Noise unto the Lord.”* 

Jane Russell, who deplores the sexy 
* From Psalm troo:1: “Make a noise 
unto the Lord, all ye lands.” 


joyful 





Cuoristers Russett, FLEMING, Harnes & Davis 


y, loving feeling. 
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Baseball Diamonds The vinyl-treated nylon 
infield cover supplied by Bemis for Busch Stadium, home 
of the St. Louis Cardinals, is so light and easily handled it 
is laid and removed by only nine field crew men. It took 
eighteen men—and longer time —to handle the old, 
conventional cover a big labor saving. 









You Can Package Almost 
Everything in a 


Bemis Bag 







Sand Just Sand Silica sand is so cheap you'd 
scarcely consider shipping it in bags. But the sand used in 
oil well reclaiming must be kept bone-dry and free-flowing, 
so it is shipped in Bemis Waterproof (laminated-textile 
Bags. Sometimes it is economical to give even the 
cheapest commodities the protection of Bemis Bags 


In many industries Bemis Bags and other 4 
Bemis products meet an astonishing num- 

ber of requirements . . . and new uses are Landing Nets—a 50 percent saving in packaging costs ' 
continually coming to light. There prob- was made by a manufacturer of fish landing nets when he 


bly is al ly a Bemis uct suitabl switched to Bemis Tite-Fit Tubing, the 2-way stretch textile 
OMY, ACen. S mis product suitable tubing for packaging bulky or odd-shaped products. ‘Twelve 


for your needs. Or you may want Bemis nested nets make a package nearly 7 feet long, only 6 inches 
specialists to create a new display or in circumference at one end but 66 inches at the other, 
s alists é é spl 


E < 5 yet Tite-Fit Tubing fits snugly. 
shipping package, or to advise you on 


packaging methods. Write us. Offices in CO ONS Ci OHOESS COLENETSO 1.0) O) O18 OE € O16. 8. 6:0 O10 S 
ee ae x 
principal cities. . BEMIS BRO. BAG CO ai 
e 101-A North 4th St., St. Louis 2, Mo. MOLDS OUR 
vuruRe 
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...or how a shipper was saved 
when a steamship company 
looked his potatoes in the eye 







“Thev re no good 
“What?” 
“Thev're no good! 
Phe shipper was notified and che supplicr took then 
back—a whole truckload of potatoes—at the dock and 


ready to be loaded. The man who spotted the bad ship- 


GOOD WAY TO MAINTAIN FULL PLANT PRODUCTION ment was an Alcoa man 

Phere’s a fast-growing billion dollar market for \n exporter, you see, s¢ imes buys his potatoes sight 
American goods in the friendly, nearby Caribbean seen. If the supplier delivers | ity pal 4 
In fact, this Alcoa served area is Uncle Sam’s ” EN pte 4 fou@ in poor conaitior 
second-best export customer. Send today on your \leoa knows there can be considerable spoilage. Therefore, 
company letterhead for a copy of our “I xport in Alcoa man who knows the produce business looks spuds 
Market Opportunities’ book. It gives facts and A atti i 





r vegetables) in the eve, to protect both export 
figures you can apply to your sales problem. a 


\leoa has no responsibilitw as to che quality of the good 
carries. Bu t does feel it has a responsibility to. its 
customers to render the kind of service that keeps then 
s stied. That’s why so mar shippers pref o send thre 
a the Caribbeu Nleou 


SERVES THE C 1BBEAN 
ALCOA STEAMSHIP COMPANY, INC. 








DEPT. A, 17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK 4, N. Y Caribbean cruises on air-conditioned \leoa pa au 
DEPT. C., ONE CANAL STREET, NEW ORLEANS 12, LA ships make wonderful vacation trips. Sixteen days th call 
Offices in: Baltimore - Chicago - Kansas City - Los Angeles - Mobile tt Six exeiting ports. Tl a sailing every Saturday from 


Montreal + Norfolk + St, Louis - San Francisco - Toronto New Orleans. See your travel agent. or write for booklet “G 


PENNY Epwarps & DAUGHTER 
The truth was opposite. 


roles Hollywood has given her (“Nobody 

knows the struggle I’ve put up”), last 

week explained and defended her feelings 

about religion and the Four Girls’ type of 

hymn—the fast-moving gospel songs that 

she remembers from the camp meetings 
; pf her youth in Los Angeles. “Our song 
. Bs joyful, it’s scriptural, it’s full of happi- 

oes If to some it’s noise, that’s too bad. 

“The way I see it, real church people 
don’t have that terrible, austere fear of 
God. They feel like they’re sitting on 
their Father’s lap; to some he’s ‘Dad,’ to 
others he’s ‘Father.’ But it’s a warm, 
friendly, loving feeling.” 

cs © © 

In Hollywood last week, Actress Penny 
Edwards, 25 (Pony Soldier, Powder 
River), announced her retirement from 
the commercial motion pictures to devote 
herself to full-time church work. Actress 
Edwards, wife of TV Director Ralph 
Winters, was baptized a Roman Catholic, 
will now become a Seventh-Day Advent- 
ist. Recently, she said, she had felt a 
sudden surge of religious faith. “I felt 
myself bursting with love and happiness. 
At that moment, I wanted to have a 
baby. Then, two weeks later, I found I 
was pregnant.” Turning to serious study 
of the Bible, she found that the truths of 
Scripture were “just the opposite of the 
life I was living in show business.” Said 
Penny: “I guess I posed for every kind of 
cheesecake there is, but now my heart has 
been changed.” 


Baptist on Brotherhood 


Ex-President Truman rode over to St. 
Louis from Independence this week to 
honor one of his favorite clergymen: Rab- 
bi Samuel Thurman, 71, for 40 years in 
charge of St. Louis’ United Hebrew Con- 
gregation. Rabbi Thurman, like Truman 
a 33rd degree Mason, had worked with 
him for many years in state Masonic 
activities; in 1949 he offered a prayer at 
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Truman's inauguration, the second rabbi 
in history to participate in a presidential 
inaugural.* Others at the Jefferson Hotel’s 
banquet table were the Very Rev. Paul C. 
Reinert, S.J., president of Roman Catho- 
lic St. Louis University, and Episcopa- 
lian Ethan A. H. Shepley, chancellor of 
Washington University. As the guest 
speaker, Baptist Truman had something 
useful to tell them all about that much- 
abused term, brotherhood. Excerpts from 
his speech: 

“The first step of every enemy of 
this country has always been to attempt 
to separate the different strands of faith 
and belief out of which this nation has 
been woven. Our enemies have tried to 
set group against group, faith against 
faith... 

“All the great religions, whatever their 
differences, acknowledge a belief in God 
as the father and creator of mankind. For 
us, therefore, brotherhood is not only a 
generous impulse but also a divine com- 
mand, Others may be moved to brother- 
hood only by sentiment. We acknowledge 
brotherhood as a religious duty. 

“Those of us who believe in God, there- 
fore, can never be content to live for 
ourselves alone. We must always be work- 
ing to eliminate injustice and intolerance, 
and to create a society which carries out 
our ideals... 

“The beliefs on which we have founded 
our form of government and our hope of 
a better world are under attack . . . The 
defense of mankind against these attacks 
lies in the faith we profess—the brother- 
hood of man and the fatherhood of God. 
Men and women who have this faith will 
refuse to bow to force. They will refuse 
to worship the power of the state. They 
will refuse to set their own nation and 
their own group above criticism. For they 
understand that above all these works of 
men there is the eternal standard of God 
by which we shall all be judged. 

“It is only the people of religious faith 
throughout the world who have the power 
to overcome the force of tyranny. It is 
in their beliefs that the path can be found 
to justice, freedom and truth. Their re- 
ligious concepts are the only sure founda- 
tion of the democratic ideal.” 


Theologian Upstream 

Swiss Theologian Karl Barth, 67, has 
given modern Protestants a lot to think 
about. In the ‘20s, almost singlehanded, 
Barth took Luther and Calvin down from 
the dusty bookshelves where liberal Prot- 
estants had put them, and roughly re- 
called theologians everywhere to some 
fundamentals.t In the ‘30s, Barth was 
one of the first European churchmen to 
attack the Nazis. But since the late ’gos, 
Barth has played a different kind of role. 
In the political and spiritual battle of 


* The first: Rabbi Gershom Mendez Seixas, who 


took part in George Washington's first inaugural. | 


+ Among them: Calvin’s doctrine of the essen- 
tial evil in human nature, and Luther’s doctrine 
that man can justify himself only by faith in 
Christ, not through good deeds, 
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it's the ‘e \ Teold 
“coat you'll live in” 
Day in, day out, in all kinds of weather, 
nothing beats an Alligator for quality, 
style, comfort or value! Superior fab- 
rics, expert tailoring, exclusive water 
repellent processing... that’s Alligator! 
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resistance, water- 
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Look smart in the rain, Here's rain protection 
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Communism and the democracies, he has 
| become Europe's most respected Chris- 
tian preacher of neutralism. 
| This week, in a book called Against the 
Stream (Philosophical Library; $3.75) 
a collection of Barth's recent writings. 
largely on church and state problems, 
appeared in the U.S. The book clarifies 
Barth's political position and partly ex- 
plains its connection with his rigid theol- 
ogy, with which U.S. theologians, be they 
as “neo-orthodox” as Barth himself, in- 
creasingly disagree. By what he says, Neu- 
tralist Barth marks himself as actually 
an indiscriminate “participationist.”” The 
essence of his church-state philosophy: 
the church must participate in the affairs 
| of any state. Communist or not. “The 
State.” says Barth, “is not a product of 
sin, but one of the constants of divine 
Providence.” 
Thin Ice. Barth’s pessimism is enough 
| to cast the optimistic reader into deepest 
depression. “Everything we see before us 
| today,” he writes, “is more or less pol- 
luted, diluted and devalued Men 
were never good, are not good. and never 
will be good . . . The morality of modern 
civilized man has turned out to be a 
terribly thin covering of ice over a sea of 
primitive barbarity ... There is no doubt 
but that in recent years the whole concep- 


tion of a Christian civilization in the West | 


has been pitilessly exposed as an illusion— 
not least in the eyes of the heathen and 
Mohammedan world.” 

With these sorry foundations under 
them, can Christians hope to build any 
systems of just governance? Barth doubts 
it. He first makes the point that, since 
every political system has some elements 
of good and evil in it, there is really not 
much to choose between them all. Con- 
tinues Barth: “Something of God's wis- 
dom and patience (though it may be only 
a reasonable traffic regulation!) will be 
revealed by even the worst political sys- 
tem. It has often been observed, and 
rightly, that the ‘government’ of whose 
divine institution the Apostle Paul spoke* 
was the ‘State’ of Emperor Nero. . .” 

A Mad Mixture. “The Church,” Barth 
repeats, ‘cannot ally itself with any polit- 
ical system, old or new, for better or for 
worse, just as it cannot oppose any system 
unconditionally.” What about new politi- 
cal systems, e.g., Communism? Barth has 
his own question for that: “Can a new 
political system arise without the Chris- 
tian Church asking itself how, with what 
fresh insight and strength, it can make a 
new and better appeal to men in the new 
situation?” 

Theologian Barth has _ consistently 
urged that Christians in Communist coun- 
tries come to terms with the new regimes. 
The churches should accept restrictions on 
them as “penance,” protesting only when 
some really flagrant state violation of 
their rights as Christians occurs. As for 
ideology: “The Church can never defend 
and proclaim—or even attack—abstract 
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ke itself responsible either 
rejecting it.” 


Equipped with this kind of reasoning in 


or tor 





the ‘sos, why did Karl Barth come out so 
boldly against the Nazis in the ’30s and 
His answer: “Naziism ... was a 

ixture of madness and crime in which 





there trace of reason.” Barth 
seems to think that Communism is differ- 
ent, and, like other European neutralists 
he is fond of the old balancing act equat- 
ing Russian Communist 
with U.S. capitalist 
Communist 


was no 


“materialism” 
The 
furthermore, 
are all too apparent to Barth from where 
he sits in Western Europe. Only “a 
Western European Communists,” he says, 
would seriously consider the Soviet way 
of life. 
Professors’ 
i minority positions 
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evils of living 
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NEUTRALIST BARTH 
mething of God in Communism? 
vould be superfluous. Says he: “When 
the Church witnesses, it moves in fear 
ind trembling, not with the stream but 
gainst it Must the Church then 
nove with the stream and side with 
America and the Vatican, merely because 
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d that ‘totalitarianism’ is a dreadful 
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quietly aloof from the present conflict and 
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¢ Gives a satiny tile-like finish 

¢ Easy to clean 

¢ Discourages al gae-cling 

©1255 ling colors 

* Color 
© Applies lik 


© Economi 
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nixed or water-mixed paint, 
INERTOL CO., INC. 


488 Frelinghuysen Ave, Newark 5, N. J. 
27D South Park, San Francisco 7, Calif, 
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AGE 


America’s First Wire Fence—since 1883 










They're Precious — 
They Need Protection 


e Page Chain Link Fence, pioneered 
by Page and made only by Page, is 
quality controlled from raw metal to 
erected fence. Whether you choose 
heavily-galvanized Copper Bearing 
Steel, or long-lasting Stainless Steel, 
or corrosion-resisting Aluminum, 
you'll have a rugged fence on sturdy 
metal posts deep-set in concrete. 














Choose any one of 8 basic 
varied ights, types of gate 
top ra i barbed wire str 
extra p ction. And to be s 


reliable workmanship your fe 
be expertly erected by a spe 
trained firm. For helpful Page 
name of member nearest you, write 
PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION «+ Monessen, Pa. 








Courtesy, Mrs. L. B. Westcott 
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Voices of Dissent 


What is good art? A work that some 
people regard as a masterpiece often pro- 
vokes others to invective. Around the 
world last week, the debate stirred parti- 
sans of both sides to heated controversy: 
@ In Dublin, a bronze cast of a reclining 
figure by British Sculptor Henry Moore, 
purchased for the Municipal Gallery of 
Modern Art, made Irish tempers boil. The 
lumpy-limbed figure was proudly hauled 
into a meeting of Dublin’s Friends of the 
National Collections of Ireland. Up 
jumped fragile, 60-year-old Beatrix, Dow- 
ager Baroness Dunalley. “I am horrified 
by this monstrosity!” cried Lady Beatrix. 
“Tt makes me not angry but frenzied. 
That figure has got leprosy. It has got 
cancer. . . If we go down to hell we will 
see something like that.” The Friends 
decided to delay the presentation of the 
statue; said the presiding Friend, the Earl 
of Rosse: “It is notoriously difficult to 
judge works of art in cne’s own day, The 
public should be allowed to judge.” 

@ In Philadelphia, the Art Commission 
withheld approval of Sculptor Waldemar 
Raemisch’s half-size plaster models of two 
pieces of sculpture for the city’s new 
detention home for juveniles. Photos of 
Raemisch’s models showed a group of 
round-faced children gathered around a 
round-faced mother. Objected one mem- 
ber of the commission: the figures look 
“pie-faced.” Agreed Sculptor Giuseppe 
Donato: the faces of the children look 
as if they had “retarded minds.” Said 
Donato: “We have a responsibility to 
the public to see that they get a first- 
rate piece of art.’ The commission asked 
for photographs of full-size models be- 








Caravaccio’s “Ecce Homo 
Decision reversed. 


@ In Manhattan, the city’s plans for a 
$30 million Coliseum—four exhibition 
halls and a 20-story office building—at 
Columbus Circle were denounced by the 
influential Art News. Editor Alfred 
Frankfurter called the proposed design 
“utterly pedestrian,” said the building 
would not fit into its surroundings, con- 
cluded that the whole project was “tragi- 
cal, not comical.” Frankfurter took to 
task Chairman Robert Moses of the city’s 
Triborough Bridge and Tunnel Authority, 
which is underwriting the Coliseum, for 
the “completely dictatorial way [he] is 
imposing this design upon the public,” 
suggested “recourse to law” to put a halt 
to the project. Replied Moses: “I am not 
going to get mad. We are going right 





Long Shadow 


Early in the 17th century, a Roman 
nobleman commissioned three famed art- 
ists of the day to paint their versions of 
Ecce Homo (Pilate presenting Christ to 
the mob). He bought the one that pleased 
him best, by Lodovico Cigoli, and eventu- 
ally it passed to the Pitti Palace at Flor- 
ence. Another version, by Domenico Pas- 
signano, is lost. The third, by the great 
Michelangelo Merisi da Caravaggio, also 
disappeared. 

In the centuries that followed, the fate 
of Caravaggio’s painting has often tanta- 
lized art historians. It was not until Gen- 
oa’s directress of fine arts began to get 
curious about a neglected painting which 
had long been dismissed as merely a copy 
of the master’s work that the mystery 
was finally solved. Cleaned and restored 
to its original brilliance, and authenti- 
cated by Italy’s ranking experts on the 
period, Caravaggio’s Ecce Homo went on 
public view last week in Genoa’s Palazzo 
Bianco. 

Around the Corner. The Genoa show- 
ing added new fuel to the revival of inter- 
est in Caravaggio, which has been growing 
steadily ever since Milan staged a Cara- 
vaggio retrospective three years ago. In 
recent months Critic Bernard Berenson 
has published an appraisal of Caravaggio’s 
work, and British Critic Roger Hinks has 
added a critical biography of one of the 
world’s most spectacular artistic adven- 
turers. 

According to Biographer Hinks, Cara- 
vaggio was a violent genius who cast a 
mighty long shadow. Born in 1573 in 
the north Italian town of Caravaggio, he 
went to Rome at 18 and almost immedi- 
ately captured the capital by his talent 
for naturalistic painting, although con- 
temporary academicians tut-tutted his ig- 





fore making its final decision. 


ahead and build the Coliseum.” 


norance of Raphaelesque composition and 


GAUGUIN IN TEXAS 


N his rambling J/ntimate 

Journals, Peter Paul Gauguin 
jotted down a bit of dialogue 
with himself: 


How much does society owe me? 
A great deal too much, 

Will it ever pay? 

Never! 


Never in his own lifetime did 
society pay Gauguin the honor, 
fame or fortune due a great art- 
ist; but in the years since he 
died in poverty on a South Pa- 
cific island, the world has paid 
his memory handsomely in the 
hard coin of lasting esteem. Last 
week society made another payment on its debt to Gauguin: in 
bustling Houston, Texas, an impressive show of Gauguin’s work 
was drawing record crowds. 

Assembled in Houston’s Museum of Fine Arts were 34 oils 
and g watercolors, drawings and prints, gathered from U.S. col- 
lections and the Louvre by Director Lee H. B. Malone. Starting 
with the premise that Gauguin “builds a bridge . . . between 
the past and the future,” Malone arranged his paintings to 
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GAUGUIN 





demonstrate the influences that worked on Gauguin—Japanese 
prints, Persian miniatures, Cambodian sculpture—and the in- 
tluence that Gauguin had on his contemporaries and succeeding 
generations of painters. Gauguin’s Caribbean Woman with Sun- 
flowers was hung next to a 14th century B.C. Egyptian painting 
of the style from which Gauguin’s picture was clearly derived; 
a Gauguin drawing was placed next to a statuette by Maillol, 
who got his inspiration from the Gauguin sketch. 

Two of the best paintings in Houston’s show are those repro- 
duced in color on the next two pages. They were both painted 
in the last years of Gauguin’s life, after he had returned to his 
Pacific islands for the last time. The White Horse, full of the 
liquid dreaminess of Tahiti, shows none of the personal torment 
which plagued Gauguin at the time he painted it; no one would 
suspect that the artist had just failed in an attempt at suicide 
by drinking arsenic, afterwards scribbling in a bitter letter to a 
friend: “I am condemned to live, although I have lost all my 
moral reasons for living.” The Call was done after Gauguin 
abandoned Tahiti for Hivaoa in the Marquesas Islands where, 
although racked with disease, he found “everything which a 
simple artist could wish.” The picture has all the vitali‘y 
and lushness for which Gauguin is famous, and is imbued 
with his admiration of the island women, of whom he wrote 
“These nymphs—I want to perpetuate them, with their gold- 
en skins, their searching animal odor, their tropical savors.” 
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decorum. He worked directly from na- 
ture, without preliminary sketches, and 
painted sacred history as if it had all 
happened just around the corner. 

Caravaggio’s career was as brief as it 
was spectacular. A notorious brawler, he 
eventually stabbed and killed a crony in 
a dispute over a tennis score, and had to 
flee Rome. He found refuge at Malta. 
where he painted a portrait of the Grand 
Master and was rewarded with a knight- 
hood. But then he assaulted a fellow 
knight and was imprisoned. He escaped, 
made his way to Tuscany, was arrested 
for a crime he had not committed. Soon 
afterward, he died of fever. He was 
then 36. 

Into the Future. Had he lived longer, 
says Hinks, Caravaggio “might even have 
diverted the whole course of seicento 
[17th century] painting.” Even as it was, 
he inspired dozens of later masters. Ru- 
bens borrowed from his swirling, figure- 
full compositions; Vermeer took over and 
refined his trick of illuminating dim inte- 
riors with dramatic shafts of light: Rem- 
brandt adapted to deeper use his habit of 
painting the faces of real people mysteri- 
ously veiled in shadow; Georges de La 
Tour appropriated his favored color 
scheme (red on black); Velasquez, the 
realest of realists, gained conviction from 
Caravaggio’s absolute devotion to nature. 

To celebrate the rediscovery of Cara- 
vaggio’s Ecce Homo, Genoa borrowed 
Cigoli’s version from Florence and dis- 
played the two together. Visitors throng- 
ing the gallery at the rate of a thousand 
a day. agreed with Expert Roberto Longhi 
that Caravaggio’s version is one of his 
“most moving works,” and much superior 
to Cigoli’s canvas. Caravaggio had at last 
won the competition he lost to his rival 
Cigoli 34 centuries ago. 











Girl Explorer 

The name of Evelyn Statsinger, 26, is 
becoming an honored one among Ameri- 
can abstractionists. Last week her big, 
pristine drawings were on view both at 
Chicago’s Frumkin Gallery and at Man- 
hattan’s Whitney Museum, where her one 
entry in the Whitney’s annual roundup of 
contemporary watercolors, drawings and 
sculpture overshadowed most of the 180 
other exhibits. Its subject matter was 
simply a series of unrecognizable, vaguely 
amoebic shapes. What made the drawing 
stand out was its haunting mood of calm 
and mystery, like a sky hung with chang- 
ing clouds. 

Artist Statsinger’s drawings are no more 
unusual than the artist herself. Pretty, 
proud and painfully shy, she supports her- 
self by working on a secret project at 
Chicago’s Institute for Nuclear Studies. 
The job has given her a new respect for 
science. she says, because “these scientists 
don’t know What they'll find next. One 
problem raises another, and they just keep 
exploring. That’s the artist’s way too. or 
mine at least.” 

Animals on the Mantel. The apart- 
ment where Artist Statsinger conducts 
her own explorations, near Chicago's 
crime-blighted Midway, is painted dead 
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The end or 
the beginning 


At three, Karen is already weak and undernourished. Her 
barracks-like home in Salzburg, Austria, is damp and draughty. 
Her meals are meager—meat and butter almost unknown. New 
clothing and needed shoes are an unthinkable luxury. Her father, 
a very old man, is an auxiliary worker whose income is enough 
only for the vital necessities of a barren everyday existence. 


Because of her weak condition, Karen cannot move too rapidly, 
and so she plays with a cardboard box that she calls her doll 
house. Her artistic fingers keep it neat and clean, as her vivid 
imagination weaves childhood fantasies. In a city famed for music 
and song, her future could be bright and promising, but it is already 
clouded by stark poverty. It can be the end, rather than the be- 
ginning for Karen, unless she has shoes and clothes to replace her 
tattered and outgrown ones—that she may survive. 


WILL YOU PLEASE HELP KAREN? 


You can help Karen or another needy child through the 
Federation’s CHILD SPONSORSHIP plan. For just $8 a month, 
$96 a year, SCF will send “your” child warm clothing, sturdy 
shoes and other needed items—delivered in your name in Austria, 
Finland, France, Western Germany, Greece, Italy, Lebanon, or 
Yugoslavia. Or you can sponsor a child in Korea for $10 a month. 


You will receive a case history, like the story of Karen, and 
if possible, a photograph. You can write your child or the parents, 
and be their friend. You will know how much your generosity 
means to them. 

A contribution in any amount will help 
SCF NATIONAL SPONSORS (a partial list) 
Faith Baldwin, Mrs. Dwight D. Eisenhower, Mrs. Mark Clark, Mrs. J. C. Penny 


Norman Rockwell, Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, Gladys Swarthout, Mrs. Earl Warren 
Herbert Hoover, James A. Farley, Thomas J. Watson 


SAVE THE CHILDREN FEDERATION ‘*s957°¢ 


Carnegie Endowment International Center, 
United Nations Plaza, New York 17, N. Y. 


@ I would like to sponsor a child in... 2... cece cee ee eee eee e ee eenees (country) for one 
year. I will pay $96.00 for one year (or $8 a month) or $10.00 a month for a Korean child. 
Enclosed is payment for the full year. . first month Please send me the 
child's name, story and address, and picture if available 

@ | cannot sponsor a child, but I want to help by giving 


NOME. oi cecccccceccecccccccncescces 


UES owe awe e sex Zone 


Contributions te Seve The Children Federation are deductible from income tox. 


You may help a needy child in Austria, Finland, 
France, Western Germany, Greece, Italy, Lebanon, Yugoslavia. T-2 


Address. . . 


City. 


He ee ne nee 
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The Men Who Move 
The Goods 


z Fr ss 


3M’s O'NEILL 
His specialty 
is diversity 


“Scotch” Brand Cellophane Tape is just 
one product made by the Minnesota Min- 
ing & Manufacturing Company. 3M also 
manufactures and ships hundreds of other 
products ranging from roofing material 
for your house to undercoating for your 
car. Such diversification calls for top tal- 
ent in the traffic department. 3M has it 
in General Traffic Manager F. L. O'Neill, 
an enthusiastic user of the Wabash Rail- 
road. 


“Wabash,” says Trafficman O’Neill, “has 
succeeded on the two most important 
counts in making its freight organization 
effective. Its strong sales department is 
backed up by a cooperative and progres- 
sive operating group, and this results in 
prompt, dependable service.” 


Its ability to handle a diversified shipping 
operation points to the versatility of the 
Wabash Railroad. So does its strategic 
Midwestern location . . . it connects with 
64 other major railroads. For the full story 
on Wabash as a versatile carrier... 
contact a Wabash representative in any 
one of 45 cities. 


P. A. Spiegelberg 
Freight Traffic Manager 
St. Louis 1, Missouri 


TS WABASH RAILROAD 


Road of the Men Who Move the Goods 
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white. The low, simple furniture is her 
own handiwork, and her clothes closet is 
crammed with carpentry tools. Ranged 
along the hearth and mantel are geometric 
little ‘animals’ which she 
papier-maché and wire for relaxation. 

From the start, Statsinger’s explora- 
tions were in odd techniques. As a stu- 
dent, she made hundreds of “photograms” 
by arranging bits of string and other ob- 
jects on sheets of film, exposing the film 
to the light, and printing the abstract 
result. She also learned the ancient craft 
of designing batik, the stuff sarongs are 
made of. 

Echoes of the South Seas. The Stat- 
singer drawings on exhibition last week 
seemed as relaxed in composition as her 
“photograms” had been, and the floating 
shapes that filled them echoed, abstractly, 
carved idols and amulets of the South 





Arthur Siegel 
STATSINGER & DRAWING 
Also the stuff sarongs are made of. 


Seas. But the atmosphere of an ephemer- 
al, voodoo-haunted world which her art 
creates is achieved only by the greatest 
precision and patience. 

She has spent as much as six months 
on a single drawing, plying pen & ink as 
minutely as an embroiderer does needle 
and thread. By including endless details 
in her early works, she achieved great 
mastery of textural effects. Her most re- 
cent drawings are done in half the time 
and are even more effective. Now she 
can make a single smudge of graphite do 
what required 100 pen strokes a couple of 
years ago. But her major works still re- 
semble tapestries as much as anything; 
they are not easy to place in a specific 
tradition. 

“What difference does it make,” Stat- 
singer asks, “what school you work in? 
Who cares if you do something new or 
obsolete? Who cares if it lasts? I haven't 
explored enough to know if I’m in any 
tradition at all. 1 only know I'm alive 


| today.” 
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Mr. Executive: 


IS YOUR OFFICE 
LIFE A PARADISE 
OR A RAT RACE? 


AZ 
G 


What goes on in 


4 jour company ? 


What secret struggles for power 
go on behind-the-scenes? What 
men are playing the game 
sharply —buttering the boss, 
scheming for the key spor, 
scratching for the advantage— 
jockeying for the juicy job 
on top? 

And what of those women 
behind the men... the svelte, 
silken women who unsheathe 
their claws when the struggle 
gets tough? 

M-G-M has made a great 
drama of the best-seller that 
tells of a skyscraper tower where 
the rule of life is fang and claw 

.and has brought it to the 
screen boldly, brilliantly, in the 
big-star tradition! 


M-G-M presents 


"EXECUTIVE SUITE" 


STARRING 


WILLIAM HOLDEN 
JUNE ALLYSON 
BARBARA STANWYCK 
FREDRIC MARCH 
WALTER PIDGEON 
SHELLEY WINTERS 
PAUL DOUGLAS 
LOUIS CALHERN 


with 


DEAN JAGGER - NINA FOCH 


TIM CONSIDINE «+ Screen Play by 
ERNEST LEHMAN « Based On the Novel by 
Cameron Hawley « Directed by ROBERT WISE 
Produced by JOHN HOUSEMAN 
An M-G-M Picture 


Watch for it at your motion picture theatre 
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THE PRESS 
H-Bomb Misfire 


As the press got its first look at the 
movie film of the first hydrogen bomb 
blast at Eniwetok in 1952 (see NATIONAL 
AFFAIRS), it also got a blunt warning. The 

75 Washington newsmen who gathered 
in the Department of the Interior's audi- 
torium were told that the H-bomb pic- 
tures and descriptions of them were not 
to be released until April 7—a full week 
away—so that magazines and newsreel 
producers would get an even break with 
the daily press, radio and TV. But within 
24 hours after the briefing, H-bomb pic- 
tures and descriptive stories were spread 
over papers across the U.S., and were on 
every radio and TV network. It was, said 
the New York World-Telegram and Sun, 
“the most mishandled thing Washington 
has seen since the disaster at Pearl Har- 
bor was kept ‘secret’ long after everyone 
—including the enemy—knew our fleet 
had been wiped out.” 

The mishandling began at the start. 
Though the film, shot 17 months ago, had 
long since been cleared for security, for- 
eign newsmen were banned from the brief- 
ing. When protests poured in, particular- 
ly from British and Canadian correspond- 
ents, the decision was reversed. (Russia's 
Tass did not even bother to send a man 
to the briefing, and no other Iron Curtain 
newsmen were spotted. ) 

Monstrous Fireball. As the press show- 
ing and briefing ended, it was clear that 
no one expected the week-long “embargo” 
to hold. Wire servicemen, moviemen 
and network reporters rushed the film 
back to their offices as if their deadlines 
were minutes away instead of a week. 
They started still pictures and_ stories 
moving over the wires and shipped the 
movies out by the first available planes. 
At the New York Times, Washington Bu- 
reau Chief James Reston advised his home 
office to be ready for the story to break 
at any moment. 

As it turned out, the Times itself was 
the first paper to break the release. After 
putting their first edition to press, alert 
Times staffers spotted Drew Pearson's 
column in the early edition of the New 
York Daily Mirror. It was all about the 
H-bomb film, including a description of 
the “monstrous fireball . . . three miles 
in diameter.” Since it seemed to the Times 
that Drew Pearson had broken the release 
date, Reston advised his office to run the 
story on the H-bomb film in later edi- 
tions, but without the pictures.” Then 
Reston called the Washington bureaus of 
the New York Herald Tribune and Asso- 
ciated Press to tell them of his decision. 

Sleepless Night. For White House 
Press Secretary James C. Hagerty and 
Public Affairs Director John DeChant of 
the Federal Civil Defense Administration, 





* Manhattan’s Spanish-language daily La Pren- 
sa broke the release date of an H-bomb picture 
by mistake. A staffer misread the date, got his 
paper a clear beat, 
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J) Stubborn about Your Stocks? 





In our business you naturally meet all kinds of investors— 
and some of them can be pretty stubborn about their stocks. 
They're sure the stocks they own are the best ones they can 
buy. They don’t seem to realize that investment values do 
chang as a good buy 
five or ten years ago might make an even better sale today. 

To us, it only seems like good sense for an investor to check 
on his holdings from time-to-time ... get an unbiased, up-to- 
date review of the stocks he owns in the light of today’s 
conditions. 

Where can you get such a review? 

That’s easy. 

If you’re not stubborn about the stocks you own, just list 
them for us with the prices you paid, tell us something about 
your over-all situation and investment objectives—and mail 
your letter to the address below. 

Vl see that you get the most realistic report we can send 
you on your investment program. 

There’s no charge either, whether you’re a customer or not, 
whether you own one stock or a hundred. Just address— 





Watrter A. Scuoit, Department S-40 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 106 Cities 





Your business insurance program courts 
disaster when it fails to reflect changing 


economic conditions. 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


INSURANCE BROKERS — AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 
63 WALL STREET » NEW YORK 5 


San Francisco + Los Angeles + Detroit + Cleveland + Philadelphia + Pittsburgh + Buffalo 


Chicago * Winntpeg * Montreal + Toronto + Havana * London 


Seattle + Wilmington + Vancouver * 





Always First 
with the Finest 


Every few months, something hap- 
pens to make people say. ‘Now more 
than ever, The Columbus is Miami's 
Finest Hotel.” Now, it's the opening 
of the “Top o’ the Columbus.” 100% 
air conditioned. Write now for color- 
ful folder, rates and reservations, to 
Arthur J, Feenan, Manager. 


apod 
AS forget the 
) Assoctar 


AybOSTURy | 


AROMATIC BITTERS 
MAKES BETTER DRINKS 





TIME’s weekly chapter on 
RELIGION helps you follow 
the news of churches and MIAMI 
churchmen everywhere 


COLUMBUS 


HOTEL 
Biscayne Blvd. at N.E. First Street 








Downtown Terminal Major Airlines 
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The NEW 
COXHEAD 


| Hagerty 





® 
the modern, 


economical way 
to ‘set’ 


PRINTER’S 
STYLE TYPE 


| 








for offset... 
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There’s o Vori-Typer model to meet 
every printing and mimeographing 
need...from a mimeographed flyer to a 
complete catalogue, booklet, or com- 
plicated business forms. Hundreds of 





instantly changeable printer-style 
type faces plus automatically evened 
left and right margins make your 
printing and mimeographing look like 
printer-set jobs. Your own office 
typist operates Vari-Typer with ease! 


The body-copy wos entirely Veri-Typed, 
"Heads" composed on the Coxheod-Liner, 


RALPH C. COXHEAD CORPORATION 
720 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark 5, NJ. 


Please send me Vari-Typer Booklet 356 


NAME. 


COMPANY 


ADORE SS sc ccccccescvvscccvevccsscseccevccsacscvce 
CATV svccccccssscccscccee ZONE...STATE 
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it was a sleepless night. At about 2 a.m., 
the wire services called to say they were 
going to release their stories, since Drew 
Pearson and the Times had already done 
so. At 4:30, CBS was on the phone ask- 
ing: What about the pictures? At 6:45, 
and DeChant finally decided 
there was no use holding out, removed 
the embargo entirely. CBS, which had 
planned to break the release anyway, was 
on the air with the film at 7. NBC was 
not ready. Hagerty fumed—along with 
almost everyone else—at Drew Pearson's 
apparent breach of faith. 

But when editors started calling Pear- 
son to find out why he had broken the 
release date, no one was more surprised 


than Pearson himself. He had not even | 


been to the briefing, or known about the 
one-week embargo, Actually, Pearson had 
got hold of the film script long before, 
had broadcast an H-bomb description 





Wolter Bennett 
CoLUMNIsT PEARSON 
He had nothing better to write about. 


three months ago with almost as many 
details as last week's column. No one had 
said anything about it. Last week’s col- 
umn, said Pearson, was written only be- 
cause “I didn’t have anything better to 
Write about,” and was sent out two days 
before the briefing. It was set in type in 
many papers before the hydrogen film was 
shown to other newsmen. Snapped Pear- 
son: “Just because I pulled an April Fool 
scoop on them is no reason for their 
accusations.” 

Actually, Pearson’s column caused no 
excitement in newspaper offices when it 
came in. Almost all of his syndicate cus- 
tomers ran it in its usual position far 
back in the paper. 

Good Motives. At week's end, Jim 


Hagerty made a backhanded apology to 


newsmen for “the disadvantages that were 


placed upon the news-gathering agencies 
that were observing the [H-bomb] release 
date. I and other members of the Gov- 
ernment will try to work out, with your 











‘RAID, HONEY, ITS 
‘CAUSE THEY KNOW YOUR 


OF THE SAME FLAvoR / 


eF..FIGH...LIVER... GIVE Yo HEART! 


Morrell 
boo rooe 
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help, a system where the chances of this 
happening again will be eliminated.” 

One way to eliminate it was suggested 
by the Washington Star: “When news 
in text or pictures, is available for release 
by the Government it should be released. 
Artificial restrictions on use of the news 
even though imposed with the best of mo- 
tives. simply do not work. The news al- 
ways leaks out.” 


A Favor for the Queen 


At her palace recently, Queen Juliana of 
The Netherlands received two of Hol- 
land’s top newsmen, Editor in Chief Dr. 
Maarten Rooy of the Nieuwe Rotter- 
damse Courant and Robert Peereboom of 
the Haarlems Dagblad. Said the Queen: 
she was upset by press coverage and pic- 
tures of her and Prince Bernhard on vaca- 
tions. Would the editors kindly do some- 
thing about it? Rooy and Peereboom, 
both officials of the Federation of Nether- 
lands Journalists. most certainly would. 

In confidential letters to editors all 
over Holland, the two reminded their col- 
leagues of an agreement that they had 


secretly signed five years ago. At that 
time, all Dutch editors agreed not to 
print anything about the royal family 


without prior clearance by the govern- 
ment. Apparently, some of them had for- 
gotten, so Rooy and Peereboom thought- 
fully enclosed new the 
ment to be signed again. But this time. 
they made the mistake of the 
agreement not only to Dutch editors, but 
to foreign newsmen in Holland as well. 
They also reminded them that stories 
about the royal family should be checked 
for accuracy before being printed. 


copies ot agree- 


sending 


The reaction was prompt—and hardly 
what Rooy and Peereboom expected. 
Wired the Foreign Press Association: 


“Freedom of the press is seriously threat- 
ened.” When Rooy was asked if it was not 
the duty of a newspaper to check every- 
thing it published, he replied that the 
papers have a special duty with respect to 
the Queen. He warned that foreign news- 
should 


men who ignored the agreement 
not expect cooperation from the Dutch 
press. The issue, said Rooy, is one of 


“civilization,” not censorship. The associ 
ation then passed a resolution condemning 
the and mailed it to editors 
and top government officials. 

Many Dutch editors, reflecting on the 
of the House Orange-Nassau 
the agreement for fear that their 
ernment sources would dry up if they 
-d to do so. Recently, for example, one 
warned that 
his pipelines would be plugged if he kept 
on mentioning the Queen in his stories. 
Another 


igreement, 


power of 
signed 
zo 

fa 


foreign 








correspondent 


was 


recommended for a government 
citation, had the honor rescinded when it 
was learned he had written an 
about Juliana for a U.S. magazine. 
Though Dutch editor 
ered the “shameful 


article 


consid- 
they all 


many a 
agreement 


seemed to agree with Editor Rooy that 
the whole affair was a “technical matter,” 
not concerning the public. Not a line 
about the dispute was printed in any of 


Holland's 78 newspapers 
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IF YOU LIKE 
SUPERB 
WORKMANSHIP 





Hospitality Begins With 
Good Taste... 





lhleineken’s 
Qmpoited from Holand 


Van Munching & Co.,Inc., New York 19, N.Y. 





you will see at once that our careful 
shoemakers down in Maine have turned 
out a masterpiece in this shoe — a 
masterpiece that costs much less than 
you'd expect. In soft, lustrous ‘“‘Briarhide” 


aniline leather, this shoe gives you such 


true custom details as chamois-lined 
tongues, leather bound tops and full 
leather linings. If you have a taste for 
excellence — and a sense of thrift — ask 
for Style 6167. If you don’t know your 
Taylor dealer's name, write 

E. E. Taylor Corp., Dept. L, 

Freeport, Maine. 
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ONE OF THE 
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Across the street or across the nation 


MOVE THE 
MAYFLOWER 
WAY 


says DANNY KAYE 


| the 
nation so well thot its 
business hos been built 
by satisfied customers. 
You too will be pleased 
with Mayflower service! 


2 

Matching ewer 
d d 

MOVE you make / 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE MOVING DAY KIT TO 


MAYFLOWER WAREHOUSEMEN’S ASSN. 


860 CONSOLIDATED BLDG. * INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND 


I 

I 

I 

NAME — - = 
ADDRESS_ = s 
| 


SRE EE ES SAREE ms 









Know your near-by M. 
Warehouseman-- 
your telephone d 
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CERES eres | 


MILESTONES 


Marriage Revealed. Jane Pickens, for- 
tyish, singing star of stage (Regina), radio 
and television (Jane Pickens Show): and 
William C. Langley, 71, millionaire Man- 





| hattan investment banker: each for the 








second time; in Westbury, L.I., March 26. 


Divorced. By George A. Hormel II, 
25, heir to the Hormel meat-packing for- 
tune (Spam) founded by his grandfather: 
Leslie Caron, 23, French-born Hollywood 
dancer (Lili); after 30 months of mar- 
riage, no children; in Los Angeles. 


Divorced. By Zsa Zsa Gabor, thirty- 
ish, Hungarian-born cinemactress (Mou- 
lin Rouge): her third husband, Holly- 
wood Cinemactor George Sanders, 48, 
(Call Me Madam); after five years of 
marriage, no children; in Santa Monica, 
Calif. Wept Zsa Zsa: “Sanders is a born 
bachelor. I tried everything .. . Marriage 
makes him unhappy.” 


Died. Crown Princess Martha of Nor- 
way, 53, wife of Crown Prince Olaf, 
daughter of Sweden’s late Prince Carl 
and frequent White House guest while a 
refugee from Nazi-occupied Norway in 
World War II; ofa liver ailment; in Oslo. 


Died. General Hoyt S. (for Sanford) 
Vandenberg, 55, Air Force Chief of Staff 
from 1948 until his retirement last June; 
of cancer; in Washington, D.C. (see Na- 
TIONAL AFFAIRS). 


Died. Jacquin Leonard (Jack) Lait, 
71, oldtime Chicago newspaperman, since 
1936 editor of Hearst’s tabloid New York 
Mirror (circ. 913,691 daily, 1.664.703 
Sunday); after long illness; in Beverly 
Hills, Calif. Editor Lait doubled the Mir- 
ror’s circulation, with Nightclub Colum- 
nist Lee Mortimer turned out four con- 
troversial “Confidential” guides to U.S. 
scandal and vice. Asked how he kept up 
his prodigious writing output (8 plays, 
20 books, 1,500 short stories), Author 
Lait rasped: “Fiction is a cinch. I just set 
the screw in my head for 2,800 words, 
and out it comes. Not only do I not re- 
write, I don’t read ‘em.” 


Died. Frederick Lonsdale, 73, prolific 
British playwright (about 20 plays), best 
known in the U.S. for his 1925 Broadway 
hit, The Last of Mrs. Cheyney; of a 
heart attack; in London. 


Died. Thomas Evans Riddle, 107, one 
of the four surviving Confederate veter- 
ans (the sole living Union veteran: Albert 
Woolson, 107, of Duluth, Minn.); in 
Austin, Texas. 


Presumed Dead. Lieut. James Alward 
Van Fleet Jr., U.S. Air Force, only son 
of retired Army General James A. Van 
Fleet; two years after he was listed as 
missing following the disappearance of 
his B-26 bomber behind Communist lines; 
near Sunchon, Korea. 
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| sTIRRUP 
W ROOM 


the 
Mizlinomah 


+ JOU headquarters 
in Portland 


Wich its huge spacious 
lobby, tastefully decorated 
banquet rooms, distinctive 
Cafe Baron and rustic Stirrup 
Room (which boasts the 
“best roast beef in the world 
—including Texas’’), the 
Multnomah is the largest 
and finest hotel in Oregon 
—a proud member of the 
Western Hotel family serving 
you in 16 western Cities. 


WESTERN HOTELS 


S. W. THURSTON, President 
Executive Offices: 
New Washington Hotel, Seattle 
CALIFORNIA: Los Angeles, Mayfair 
San Francisco, Sir Francis Drake, Maurice 
Palm Springs, Hotel the Oasis 
WASHINGTON: Seattle, New Washington, 
Benjamin Franklin, Roosevelt, Mayflower 
Spokane, Davenport 
Tacoma, Winthrop 
Wenatchee, Cascadian 
Bellingham, Leopold 
Walla Walla, Morcus Whitman 
OREGON: Portland, Multnomah, Benson 
UTAH: Salt Lake City, Newhouse 
COLORADO: Denver, Cosmopolitan 
BRITISH COLUMBIA: Vancouver, Georgia 


IDAHO: Boise, Boise, Owyhee 
Pocatello, Bannock 


MONTANA: Billings, Northern 





San Francisco, St. Francis, Now Affiliated 
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Preview of America’s 


first jet transport 


The model photographed above indicates 
how America’s first jet transport will look 
in flight. The lower picture reveals the 
history-making airplane itself, now near- 
ing completion in the Boeing Renton 
plant near Seattle, Washington. It will 
be ready for ground tests by midsummer, 
and is scheduled to fly this fall. 

Boeing is building this prototype jet 
transport to demonstrate the valuable mil- 
itary and commercial service an airplane 
of its size, range and speed can perform. 

A military tanker-transport, for in- 
stance, would complement America’s 
swift jet bombers and fighters, accom- 


panying them on long-range missions 
and refueling them aloft at their own 
choice of speed and altitude. 


Asa luxurious skyliner, the new Boeing 
will carry from 80 to 130 passengers, de- 
pending upon the seating arrangements 
chosen by the airlines. It is designed to 
fly non-stop from coast to coast, or from 
London to New York, yet serve efficiently 
over shorter routes as well. 

This great new craft will travel the 
smooth upper air around 40,000 feet 
while maintaining a cabin pressure equal 
to 7,000 feet. It will be virtually free of 
vibration, and will cruise in the 550 





m.p-h. range. It will be able to operate 


from existing airports. 


Boeing is investing over $15,000,000 
of its own funds in the project. This cost 
is Boeing’s contribution toward the crea- 
tion of an airplane essential for the secu- 
rity and the transportation progress of 
the nation. 

Although of entirely new design, this 
pioneer jet has behind it the thousands of 
hours of research and Aying that Boeing 
has put into the six-jet B-47 and eight-jet 
B-52 bombers. It is thus the product of 
the world’s most extensive background of 
experience with large, multi-jet aircraft. 
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STATE OF BUSINESS 
Tax Cuts 


Across the U.S. last week, prices were 
trimmed to reflect the $999 million cut 
in excise taxes. Westinghouse reduced re- 
frigerator prices as much as $22.95 and 
electric ranges as much as $20.78. Sears, 
Roebuck cut its hard-goods prices (e.g., 
a freezer, from $299.95 to $284.95). Gen- 
eral Electric cut some appliances, and 
Eastman Kodak announced that it would 
make cuts that in some cases would’ ex- 
ceed the 10% manufacturers’ tax. Admi- 
rai, Philco, Hotpoint, Norge, Whirlpool 
Corp., Deepfreeze Appliance, Crosley, 
Servel, Frigidaire, Nash-Kelvinator and 
Bendix all announced that they will pass 
tax reductions along to the consumer. 

But there was no rush to buy. The new 
prices apparently still looked high to 
buyers, who have become accustomed to 
much larger reductions in discount houses 
and cut-rate appliance stores. Sales in 
some stores picked up, but merchants 
were inclined to credit the approaching 
Easter season or special promotions. 
Said a Washington furrier: “Nobody 
broke the doors down. People rush to 
buy something before the tax goes up 
+ + » not when it goes down.” 

But in the long run, most merchants 
thought that their sales would be helped. 
Although nobody might be inspired to 
rush to Tiffany's to buy a sapphire-and- 
diamond ring marked down from $18,300 
to $16,500, a lot of less costly items 
looked more inviting to buyers. Furriers 
pointed out that the average fur costs 
$300, and that a tax cut to $30 from $60 
could mean the difference between look- 
ing and buying. Among the few business- 
men who did not cut prices to match the 


AUTO RACE 


Thousands of automobiles produced quarterly 








Time Chart by J. Donovan 
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BUSINESS 


tax reductions were movie operators. 
Most kept their prices the same and pock- 
eted the tax saving. 
°o «© *® 

Butter prices dropped sharply as the 
Government lowered the support level to 
75% trom 90% of parity. Top-grade but- 
ter, which sold for an average of 79¢ a 
Ib. in February, was down to about 69¢ 
by April 1, when the new supports went 
into effect. Last week stores across the 
country made butter a loss leader, and 
prices dropped to 55¢ and so¢. One 
Chicago chain offered it as low as 49¢. 


Stabilized 


To President Eisenhower, the jobless 
total for March was a key figure. If the 
number of unemployed rose sharply, he 
had said, the Government would consider 
measures to stem the recession. 

Last week the Census Bureau sent the 
President some heartening statistics. The 
March unemployment increase over Feb- 
ruary was only 54,000. It was the smallest 
rise in six months and less than 10% of 
the 584,000 increase in February. The 
bureau estimated the new total at 3.725,- 
ooo, said that unemployment appeared to 
have “leveled off.” Nevertheless, the 
March layoffs brought unemployment to 
its highest level since the same month in 
1950, when the post-World War II top of 
4,123,000 was reached. But with more 
than 60 million U.S. citizens on the job 
and with the usual spring upturn expected 
this month, the President and his advisers 
felt “encouraged,”’ saw no present need 
for Government pump-priming. 


AUTOS 
Ford Pulls Ahead 


In the auto sales race this year, Ford 
hopes to bump Chevrolet out of first 
place, Buick aims to take over third from 
Plymouth. Last week, as the first-quarter 
production returns were in, both Ford and 
Buick were out in front of their competi- 
tors. In the first three months, Ford 
turned out 369,620 cars while Chevrolet 
made 358,769. Buick’s production of 131,- 
775 was well ahead of Plymouth’s 99.573. 

This is not the first time Ford has 
pulled ahead of Chevy; it did so briefly in 
1952 until material shortages and smaller 
capacity forced it to fall back. But this 
year, with plenty of materials and capac- 
ity, it hopes to keep its lead. 


LABOR 
Beck's Bad Boys 


One of the most stubborn strikes in a 
city with a long history of labor unrest 
entered its fourth month. Eving each oth- 
er across a widening void were the man- 
agements of five of Pittsburgh’s biggest 
department stores and 1,700 members of 
two A.F.L. Teamsters Union locals. 

The Teamsters in the picket lines had 
done well at the department stores in- 








The Pittsburgh Press 
PirTsBURGH Potice & STRIKER 
Out of a featherbed? 


volved—Kaufmann’s, Horne’s, Gimbels, 
Frank & Seder’s and Rosenbaum’s. Their 
pay, $2.125 an hour, was at or near the 
Teamsters’ national top, and they en- 
joyed two featherbedding privileges un- 
matched in the U.S, The stores were not 
permitted to make parcel-post deliveries, 
but were required to put a union driver 
and helper on every delivery truck, re- 
gardless of the size of the load. 

Broken Windows. This helped to drive 
delivery costs in Pittsburgh to strato- 
spheric levels. One of the stores reported 
that costs were running 4.6% of sales as 
against .6 of 1% at comparable Boston 
stores, and an 18-city average of 1.5%. 

When negotiations with the union be- 
gan last fall, the stores not only balked 
at wage increases but insisted that the 
driver-helper and parcel-post featherbed- 
ding clauses be modified. After the strike 
began on Dec. 1, Dave Beck, the Team- 
sters’ international boss, asked both sides 
to arbitrate. Management's answer was 
that its right to use the Government 
mails was hardly a subject for arbitra- 
tion. The local union also rejected Beck's 
plea and the strike broke out in violence. 
Store windows were smashed, paint and 
gasoline bombs thrown against cars of 
customers and nonstrikers. 

In the long weeks since, neither the 
strikers nor the stores have suffered so 
much as the other had hoped. A Pitts- 
burgh A.F.L. delegation persuaded the 
Agriculture Department to make surplus 
Government food available to the strik- 
ers, whose only income was $20 a week 
each from other local unions. Teamsters 
soon boasted that not only were they 
helping feed strikers’ families, but 6,000 
other A.F.L. members in the Pittsburgh 
area as well. 
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The stores, surrounded by picket lines 
just as the Christmas rush began, had fac- 
tories and wholesalers ship directly to re- 
tail customers. They began using parcel 
post, also gave shoppers photographs of 
merchandise too bulky to send through 
the mail, and a promise of delivery as 
quickly as possible. An appeal by the 
A.F.L. to wives of union members to can- 
cel their charge accounts fell flat. 

Glimmer of Hope. Sales at the pick- 
eted establishments are off an estimated 
30%, but profits have not dropped pro- 
portionately because high delivery costs 
have been all but eliminated. (The Horne 
Co. reported a record net in 1953.) 

This week some Pittsburghers thought 
they detected a glimmer of hope. It 
looked as if Dave Beck himself might in- 
tercede. Beck, who prides himself on run- 
ning his union like a big business (see 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS), did not sanction the 
Pittsburgh walkout and has refused bene- 
fits to the strikers, Officially, he said only 
that he would move in “at the right 
time,” and colleagues said the dispute 
was not the kind of strike Beck thought 
served the cause of labor. Said Teamster 
Beck: “I refused to sanction the strike 
before it started, and I don’t condone it 
any more now than I did then.” 


RAILROADS 
The Central Says No 


One of the mysteries surrounding the 
fight for the New York Central Railroad 
is: Who owns the 800,000 shares of Cen- 
tral stock supposedly sold by the Ches- 
apeake & Ohio railroad to Robert R. 
Young’s Texas friends, Clint Murchison 
and Sid Richardson? The Texans say that 
they bought the stock for $20 million, 
but New York Central President William 
White charges that they are not the real 
owners, says they put up no money of 
their own. As a result, the Central this 
week refused to transfer the stock until it 
got the “proper papers.” 

Under the terms of the agreement by 
which the stock was taken out of trustee- 
ship in the Chase National Bank, the 
shares had to be sold to buyers with no 
direct or indirect affiliation with Allegha- 
ny Corp. And the Central suspected that 
Murchison and Richardson had been able 
to buy the stock only with Alleghany’s 
help. 

High Finance. This week Young and 
his two friends cleared up the mystery of 
the purchase. It turned out that 1) the 
Texans had spent none of their own mon- 
ey to get the stock, and 2) Bob Young’s 
Alleghany Corp. had clearly put up a 
large chunk of the money to finance the 
stock purchase. But no one agreed on ex- 
actly how the deal had been arranged. 

Murchison said that he and Richardson 
had borrowed a total of $10 million from 
Alleghany with the option of paying off 
the loan with 400,000 of their 800,000 
shares valued at $25 a share, the loan to 
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TIME CLOCK 


ALT DISNEY has made a mul- 

timillion-dollar deal with the 
American Broadcasting Co. to put 
his entire menagerie on TV. Starting 
in October, Disney will turn out a 
weekly, hour-long cartoon show with 
Mickey Mouse, Donald Duck & Co., 
has agreed to do a minimum of 26 
each year under a long-term contract. 


OFFEE prices, now hovering 

around $1.21 a lb., are climbing 
faster than expected, will hit $1.50 a 
lb. by May, say roasters, who see no 
end in sight to increases. A. & P. has 
touched off another boost by upping 
all brands a flat 5¢ (to sell for $1.09 
to $1.17 a lb.), and the rest of the 
trade will probably have to follow. 


EO MOTORS, which has 

climbed from a deficit of $2,000- 
000 to a profit of $2,000,000 in four 
years, making trucks and power lawn- 
mowers, has been sold to Henney 
Motor Co. Inc. of Freeport, IIL, 
makers of custom-body hearses and 
ambulances. The sale, still to be ap- 
proved by stockholders, is a straight 
cash transaction for $16.5 million, 
equal to nearly $30 a share for Reo 
stock. Henney will take over Reo’s 
plants and distributors. 


ERMANY’S Blohm & Voss, the 

country’s biggest shipbuilder 
(the 45,000-ton battleship Bismarck), 
is back in business for the first time 
since World War II, but ona smaller 
scale. The shipyard has just received 
elope from the allies to build 
ight coastal vessels. 


| deriva Cages freight loadings in 
the first quarter dropped 11.7% 
behind the 1953 level, far more than 
the predicted 1.4% decline. Railroad- 
ers now expect second-quarter busi- 
ness to fall 7.6% behind last year. 


ERGER between  Massachu- 

setts’ Regal Shoe Co. (109 re- 
tail stores) and St. Louis’ Brown 
Shoe Co. (Time, June 1), which had 
been held up by the competing Gen- 
eral Shoe Corp., will finally come off. 
Until recently, both Brown and Gen- 


be “secured by our own general credit.” 
The rest of the $20 million, said Murchi- 
son, came from a $2,500,000 personal 
loan and a $7,500,000 loan, secured by 
the 800,000 shares, from an Ohio bank. 

In Manhattan, a lawyer for Murchison 
corrected this story in a few details. He 
said that $7,500,000 came from a group 
of Ohio banks, headed by the Central Na- 
tional of Cleveland, $7,500,000 from the 
Alleghany Corp. and $5,000,000 as a per- 
sonal loan to Sid Richardson from Young's 
good friend and business associate, Allan 
Kirby. Bob Young agreed with most of 
these details and added that Alleghany’s 
loans to Murchison and Richardson were 
secured only by the oilmen’s signatures. 
Said he: “Our relations with Mr. Murchi- 
son have existed for years. and we are 
glad to bring Mr. Richardson into the 
family.” And. he added, he has been ad- 
vised by four sets of attorneys that Alle- 


eral Shoe, two of the biggest U.S. 
shoemakers, held enough Regal stock 
to prevent either one irom merging 
with the retail chain. But now Brown 
has made a deal with General that 
gives Brown 83% of the stock. 


U PONT, which is spending 

$1,000,000 a year on titanium re- 
search, has just passed on the first 
fruit of its work by cutting the price 
of basic titanium metal for the first 
time. New prices: a range of $4.46 
to $4.72 a lb. (old price: $5 a lb.). 


IB ip Fila fonray motor boom is putt- 
ing along faster than ever. From 
October through January, a record 
168,000 outboards worth $39 million 
have been sold by U.S. firms, a unit 
increase of 39% (51% in dollar fig- 
ures) over the same period of 1952-53. 


BS, which recently lost a $5,000,- 
000 Lever Bros. account to NBC 
(TimE, Feb. 22), has evened things by 
grabbing two Procter & Gamble 
shows (value $6,500,000) from NBC. 


HEAT farmers, despite the 

worst drought in a decade, may 
still wind up the year with more 
grain than they can store. Five weeks 
of dry, 40-to-50-m.p.h. winds have 
damaged at least 25% of the winter 
wheat crop west of Dodge City, 
Kans. But the winter wheat belt east 
of there still expects a better-than- 
average crop, which would push the 
totals over storage limits. 


| & igen COAL industry is in its 
worst trouble since pre-World 
War II days. Poor sales during the 
winter and increased use of oil and 
gas for heating have forced mines to 
chop prices as much as 12%, cut back 
operations drastically. 


OLOR TV will be available in 

more than 60 cities by the end of 
this year, treble the current number. 
The American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. is installing equipment 
that will bring color to more than 
40 new cities as soon as local stations 
buy transmitters and receivers. 


ghany’s dealings with the Texans should 
not bar them from voting the stock. 

High Profits? Why hadn't Young sim- 
ply bought the Central stock himself in- 
stead of just putting up most of the mon- 
ey for it? His explanation was that the 
ICC has not officially recognized that Al- 
leghany has divorced itself from the 
C. & O. But the net result of the deal 
was that Millionaires Murchison and Rich- 
ardson are now in a position to make mil- 
lions without taking a penny out of their 
own pockets. With the option of selling 
back the stock in six months at $25 a 
share (the price they paid for it), they 
cannot lose if it goes down, will get the 
profits if it goes up. Thus, Alleghany takes 
all the risk and none of the profits, unless 
the two shrewd Texans voluntarily cut in 
the company. Said Murchison: “If the 
stock is selling at 30 or 35, we will hold 
on to it.” 
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Read This 
before 
You Next 
Change Oil 


Current claims for many modern 
motor oils tend to obscure one 
basic fact: there are good oils 
and there are poor oils, at what- 
ever price. 

In HD (High Detergency) oils, 
for example, chemical additives 
perform useful functions that 
give the oils a better opportu- 
nity to lubricate. 


But additives, in themselves, do 
not lubricate. 


They can be added to any oil. 
To very good oil. 
To very poor oil. 
The quality of the basic oil is 
what determines the kind of 
lubrication your motor gets. 


That's why... 


Today’s BEST oils 
start with 
Nature’s BEST crude 


Pennsylvania Motor Oils are 
endowed with outstanding 
natural toughness. 


Skillfully refined from Nature's 
best crude oil and fortified by 
carefully selected additives, they 
stand up longer against the 
demands of modern engines. 


Keep the power 
you bought 


INSIST on a brand of 





PENNSYLVANIA 


PENNSYLVANIA GRADE 
CRUDE O!L ASSOCIATION 
Oil City, Pennsylvania 
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| FASHION 


| Easter Parade 
In solemn conclave at a cocktail party 
in Manhattan last week eleven of the na- 
tion’s top milliners met to announce their 





choices of the best-hatted women in the 
U.S... E 
his customers who “best qualifies as the 
perfect ’ Under the 
terms of the contest, it was not surprising 
to find some familiar names among the 
winners. The top eleven and their mil- 
liners: Mrs. Dwight D. Eisenhower (Sally 
Victor Mrs. Lauritz Melchior (John 
Frederics), Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt 
Whitney (Mr. John), Contralto Claramae 
Turner (Robert Dudley), Soprano Mary 
Bothwell (Rose Saphire), Nightclub Sing- 
er Juliana Larson (Margaret Cody), Ra- 
dio Commentator Ruby Mercer (Marion 
Valle). Coloratura Soprano Barbara Gib- 
son (Helen Liebert), Cinemactress Jan 
Sterling (Walter Florell), Actress Doro- 
thy Stickney (Anita-Andra), TV Star Ar- 
lene Francis (Em 
This year’s trend—if such there ever is 
in women’s hats—seemed to be toward 
bigger bonnets. Reported Vogue: “A 
sweeping new fashion to watch—and best 
watched from under the brim—[is] the 
wide-brimmed hat, famous for harboring 
the world’s most becoming shadows.” 


SHOW BUSINESS 


The $23.5 Million Check 

With a $23.5 million check, Multi- 
millionaire Howard Hughes last week rid 
himself of a pack of vociferously un- 
happy stockholders, and, for all practical 
purposes, became the nation’s only sole 
owner of a major motion-picture studio. 
The check to RKO Pictures Corp. con- 
cluded Hughes's deal to buy all RKO as- 
sets. Two obstacles to the purchase were 
cleared as courts in Wilmington, Del. and 
Las Vegas. Nev. dismissed stockholders’ 
suits to prevent the sale on the ground 
that the price was too low and the com- 
pany was mismanaged. 

All a stockholder needs to do now to 
get $6 a share for his stock (which two 
months ago would have brought only 
$2.874) is turn his certificates in to the 
Irving Trust in New York. (Although 
Hughes's check was for $23.489.478. his 
ultimate cash outlay will be only $r15,- 
916,758, since he already owns 1,262,120 
of RKO’s 3.914.913 outstanding shares. ) 

What Howard Hughes would do with 
RKO, now that he no longer faces stock- 
holder suits for heavy operating losses 


ich chose the one woman among 


showcase for his hats 





and fat contracts to idle actresses, was 
something only Hughes knew. As usual, 
he was not talking. But there was reason 
to believe he would do little, since 
Hughes, with stock control, has been run- 
ning the studio in his own way anyhow. 

For his millions, Hughes got a studio 
without a picture in production and with- 
out an established star in the fold. It has 
one-picture-a-year agreements with such 
is Cary Grant and John Wayne 








headliners 
but has no big names actually on the pay- 


lor 





roll. (Jane Russell, now negotiating 
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her own picture-a-year deal, has been 
under contract to Hughes Productions, 
not RKO.) Even at that. RKO seemed a 
good buy. Among its assets: 

@ A backlog of old films, which, if re- 
leased to television, would be worth mil- 
lions. 

@A seven-picture production schedule, 
with RKO to handle the making of two 
films, and act as distributing agent for 
the other five, to be made by independent 
producers. 

@ Twelve completed pictures awaiting re- 
lease (among them, Jet Pilot, with John 
Wayne and Janet Leigh). 

@ Losses of around $10 million which 
could be used to offset profits in other 
Hughes companies if he could work out a 
way to merge one of them with RKO. 


CORPORATIONS 


The Treasure Hunters 

In Florida’s sandy flatlands near Bar- 
tow last week, the Atomic energy Com- 
mission pulled back the curtain on a mys- 
terious little factory tucked in behind the 
world’s biggest phosphate plant. The 
mother plant is International Minerals 
& Chemical Corp.'s new $15 million oper- 
ation that can turn out a total of 40,000 
tons of fertilizer and 120,000 tons of 
cattle-feed supplement annually. But the 
baby annex, with its maze of pipes and 
vats, is even more impressive. Behind a 
barbed-wire fence, International Minerals 
& Chemical is making commercial quan- 
tities of high-grade uranium as a_ by- 
product from phosphates. 

The process is secret, but the AEC has 
spent more than $1.000,000 helping In- 
ternational Minerals develop its method 
of extracting the pasty green uranium 
compound from phosphates (probably de- 
posited in the rock by sea water). Extract- 
ing uranium from phosphates is not new. 
Scientists have known about it for years, 
but large-scale production has always been 
too expensive. By introducing new meth- 
ods and by making it a byproduct of its 
normal business, International Minerals 
makes the old idea pay new dividends. 
Florida has the world’s richest-known 
phosphate deposits, and the AEC 
that, suitably developed, the uranium 
from phosphates would be able to com- 
pete with that from the Colorado ores, 

Taste for Growth. Finding uranium in 
fertilizer is just the kind of moneymaking 
operation that International Minerals and 
its bald, bouncing President Louis Ware 
specialize in. Ware, who learned the min- 
ing business from the shovel up, is a com- 
bination of scientist and hardheaded busi- 
nessman. thinks researchers can ferret out 
untold new products hidden in the earth's 
drabbest minerals. 

Since Ware took over in 1939, he has 
spent $43 million on research and expan- 
sion, often by buying up likely-looking 
companies. He has built a chemical giant 
with 7o plants in 26 states. making every- 
thing from fertilizer for farmers to taste 
powders for housewives’ For ex- 
ample. in 1942. Ware's researchers, who 
were then extracting potash from sugar 


says 


stews. 
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Fear takes a holiday 


Normally these animals shun each other. But in a drought, 
thirst conquers fear . . . and they drink in peace together. 


Water gushes from a tap so plenti- 
fully you might assume its supply 
is endless. 


Unfortunately, this is not so. Our 
constantly growing population and 
increasing demands of industry 
place a heavy drain on our over- 
worked water sources. Insufficient 
rainfall and erosion make the situ- 
ation even more acute, 

America’s engineers are doing a 
magnificent job of keeping our 160 
million people supplied with water. 
But they ask your help. Use, enjoy, 
but America’s greatest 
natural resource. Water, your link 
to life, is too precious to waste. 


conserve 


WATER, your priceless heritage... 
use it... enjoy it... protect it with... 





Man's Most Dependable Carrier of Water 


—Cast Iron Pipe 
This cast iron water main in Buffalo, 
N. Y. is 104 years old and still going 


strong. Modernized Cast Iron Pipe, 
centrifugally cast, is even tougher, 
stronger. Cast iron's proved record of 
long, trouble-free life saves taxes. 


Cast Iron Pipe Research Association, 
Thos. F. Wolfe, Managing Director, 122 
So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3. 


CAST IRON PIPE . 
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Wastes no money 


while it waits — 


THE FRIGIDAIRE 
FLASH-0-MATIC 
WATER COOLER! 


Saves on operating costs! Uses little 
or no current when water is off. The 
Frigidaire Flash-O-Matic Water Cooler 
chills instantly, but only when water runs. 


Passes the tough “‘chill’’ test! Flash- 
O-Matic action comes through with flying 
colors! Hundreds of glasses of water 
were drawn, one after another, hour after 
hour, and the last glass proved just as 
refreshingly ice cold as the first! 


No spurt, no sputter! Stream never 
surges or dies out — automatic regulator 
compensates for all changes in water 
pressures. Toe-tip control. Powered by 
quiet, economical Meter-Miser Compres- 
sor—warranted for 5 years. Choice of 6, 
12, or 18-gallon per hour capacities. 


New “Executive” Bottle Type Cooler 
also available. Needs no plumbing; just 
plug into any 115-volt outlet. Has handy 
refrigerated compartment with two Quick- 
ube ice trays, room for quart bottles or 
up to 36 soft drinks. Other bottle type 
coolers also available without compart- 
ment. See your Frigidaire Dealer today. 
You'll find his name in the Yellow Pages 
of your phone book. Or write Frigidaire, 
Dept. 24, Dayton 1, Ohio. In Canada, 
Toronto 13, Ontario. 


Frigidaire water coolers 











beets, discovered that one of their by- 
products was monosodium glutamate. 
Ware bought up a small Ohio taste- 
powder company that was making the 
chemical out of molasses, and proceeded 
to make it his new way. Now sales of In- 
ternational Minerals’ Aécent total $10 
million a year and some 700 food proces- 
sors use it. 

Opening Doors. International Minerals, 
which once concentrated on phosphates 
for fertilizer and cattle feed, now makes 
20 different products that have boosted 
sales from under $12 million to $88 mil- 
lion in 1953, with profits of $7,000,000 
(up 5.500%). International Minerals 
makes bonding clays for foundry use, re- 
covers feldspar which is useful to ceramics 
makers, extracts bentonite (another spe- 
cialized clay) for use in oil-well drilling. 
Says Ware: “Research is our lifeblood. 
With it. you open one door and find four 
more. How far you go depends only on 
your resources and your native ingenuity.” 


MODERN LIVING 
Grand Motel 


While driving about the U.S. in the 
early 1940s gathering material for a week- 
ly syndicated travel column, husky (6 ft. 
2 in.) Warren Bayley worked up an ex- 
plosive head of steam against short beds, 
rock-hard mattresses and drafty bath- 
rooms. He made up his mind that some 
day he was going to build a place of his 
own where travelers could spend the night 
in comfort. 

Last week, after persuading 1,700 Cali- 
fornians to invest $1,320,000, Bayley, 
now 53. finally opened his dream inn, one 
of the biggest motels (329 bedrooms) in 
the U.S. At his tile-roofed, Mediterranean- 
style Hacienda in Fresno, Calif. (pop. 
91,669), Bayley has king-size (6 ft. 8 in.) 
beds, individual room air conditioning. A 
$1,000,000 “activities center” houses a 
coffee shop, restaurant, banquet rooms, 
two bars. One of the Hacienda’s two 
swimming pools has a glass wall so that 
patrons in a basement bar get an under- 
water view of the swimmers. 


AVIATION 
The Magic Word 


In the transcontinental airline business, 
a magic, dollar-bearing word has cropped 
up in the last few months. The word: 
nonstop. Roaring eastward with a howling 
tail wind last week, a new Douglas DC-7 
belonging to American Airlines hit top 
speeds of 480 m.p.h., made it from Los 
Angeles to New York in a single 6-hr.- 
1o-min. jump, for a new commercial 
speed record. While American was hang- 
ing up its record, United Air Lines im- 
patiently took delivery of its first DC-7 
so that it, too, could get into the trans- 
continental race. At stake is the coast-to- 
coast luxury trade. and the competition 


| gets hotter with every flight. 


What touched it off was the DC-7 
that American introduced last November 
—the first plane scheduled to fly both 


wi Built and backed by General Motors) ways nonstop from Los Angeles to New 
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Edwin Schober 
“HACIENDA” Bar & VIEW 
With a drink, seeing things. 


York. American’s advertised schedules of 
7 hrs. 15 min. nonstop from Los Angeles, 
and 8 hrs. 40 min. one-stop from San 
Francisco, were anywhere from 40 min. to 
2 hrs. 45 min. faster than competing air- 
lines. Result: large chunks of United's 
and T.W.A.’s blue-ribbon business have 
flown off in American’s 20 DC-7s. 

Champagne, Anyone? To win back 
their lost business, both United and 
T.W.A. are spending a total of $103 mil- 
lion on their own superplanes, many of 
which will be used on East-West runs. 
By June, United will have the first of its 
25 DC-7s in service, plans to take the 
edge off American's one-stop San Fran- 
cisco service by making it in a single 
jump, thus saving 70 minutes. United’s 
ships will have forward and after com- 
partments, and a special baggage room 
up front so passengers can get at their 
luggage in flight. 

T.W.A, will stick to its faithful Lock- 
heed Super Constellations, but is shelling 
out an extra $10 million to make its 20 
new ships palaces in the sky. T.W.A. pas- 
sengers already get free champagne with 
their dinners, and can have full-length 
berths on nighttime flights. Last week 
T.W.A. cut the berth charge from $90 
to $25. 

Connie on the Dot. The airlines are 
keeping a close watch on competitors’ 
performance. T.W.A., which already has 
one nonstop eastbound run in its Con- 
stellations, sniffs that American’s sched- 
ules are just paper performance. East- 
bound, says T.W.A., the new planes are 
late 40% of the time. Westbound, the 
DC-7s do even worse, take up to twelve 
hours, because of headwinds. Temporari- 
ly, American has been getting exemptions 
from the CAA rule against flight crews 
staying on the job for longer than eight 
hours at a stretch. But last week CAA 
itself was checking arrival times to see if 
the schedules are realistic. 
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reports on 1953 


In 1953, Sinclair Oil Corporation not only strengthened its finanz 
cial position but set all-time high records in the volume of crude 
oil produced, in transportation, in refining, in sales volume and in 
gross income. High costs incident to the accelerated examination 
of undeveloped oil and gas leases tended to reduce net earnings 
which amounted to $68,061,006, or $5.53 a share. The comparable 
result for 1952 was $76,844,952, or $6.29 a share, 
exclusive of a special credit of $9,630,351 
derived from the sale of an investment. 


SALES—Measured in terms of sales volume, sales value, 
the development of new products and the activation of 
new distributing facilities, 1953 was a record year for 
Sinclair. The volume of products marketed in the United 
States increased 6.4 per cent over sales in 1952, to 
reach another all-time high. 


CRUDE PRODUCTION —Net domestic production of 
crude oil and other liquid hydrocarbons was at a daily 
average of 127,100 barrels, as compared with 124,200 
for 1952. New discoveries and acquisitions improved 
Sinclair's daily production and its estimated reserves. 


REFINING — Last year, Sinclair's seven domestic refin- 
eries processed a total of 145 million barrels of crude 
oil, another new high. Expressed in daily throughput, 
this represents an average of more than 396,000 barrels 
per day, an increase of 9.6 per cent over the year 1952. 


PIPE LINE OPERATIONS — Pipelines were extended to 
reach new markets, modernized to reduce transporta- 
tion costs, and enlarged to carry more crude oil and 
refined products. Pipe line traffic reached a record 
175.7 million barrels. 


RESEARCH — Sinclair was granted a patent in 1953 cov- 
ering a new technique by which there may be developed 
a method of using underground heat to recover oil 
which can not now be produced by conventional primary 
and secondary methods. A new platinum catalytic 
process for producing high octane gasoline also was 
announced. 














PETROCHEMICALS — The Company's wholly-owned pet- 
rochemical subsidiary reported a marked increase in 
sales in its first full year of operation. 


INVESTMENTS — In compliance with an order of the 
Securities & Exchange Commission, plans are being 
formulated for the disposal of 769,721 shares of Pio- 
teat . cays ye neer Natural Gas Company common stock and 384,860 
Annual Report for 19: shares of Westpan Hydrocarbon Company common stock, 


is available which are carried on Sinclair's books at nominal value. 
on request. 


SINCLAIR 


A Great Name in Oil 


SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION * 600 FIFTH AVENUE * NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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CINEMA 
The Big Money 


The top box-office movies for March, 
according to the trade sheet Variety: 

1) The Glenn Miller Story (Universal- 
International) 

2) This Is Cinerama (Independent) 





3) The Long, Long Trailer (M-G-M) | 


4) Hell and High Water (20th Cen- 
tury-Fox; CinemaScope) 
5) Money from Home (Paramount) 


The New Pictures 
Prince Valiant (20th Century-Fox), In 
this movie version of Harold Foster's 


comic strip, Producer Robert L. Jacks and | 


Director Henry Hathaway have not only 
matched the museum-copied look of the 


well-known Sunday viking and his co- | 
horts; they have caught the panel’s inner | 


mood of stilted boyhood reverie as well. 
The outer semblance was attained partly 
by chance—the CinemaScope screen coin- 
cides roughly with the dimensions Foster 
favors for his cautiously grand panoramas. 

For nine weeks Fox cameramen toured 
Britain, shooting Technicolor background 
footage of the island’s vistas and keeps— 
Caernarvon, Warwick, Braemar, Eilean 


Donan and Alnwick (which in the picture | 


serves for Arthur's Camelot). The Scot- 
tish village of Dornie, used for a viking 
stronghold, was mostly rebuilt on the Fox 
lot for the big siege scene. 

The actors, too, were chosen for their 
resemblance to the comic-strip characters. 
Robert Wagner, in a page-boy wig and 
leather buskins, is Prince Val stepping off 
the page. Janet Leigh, in a palomino pe- 
ruke, makes a pretty Aleta, James Mason 
a swart and athletic villain. A couple of 


vikings, Victor McLaglen and former 
Heavyweight Champ Primo Carnera, 
with their grunting and _ spluttering 


through chin-wigs, give a show that can 
only be matched by the Wednesday-night 
wrestling on television. 

The plot of the picture is a rapid run- 
down of Val’s early adventures. A viking 
prince whose throne has been usurped, 
Val comes to Camelot to ask for a seat at 
the Table Round. Refused, he becomes a 
squire to Sir Gawain (Sterling Hayden), 


falls in love with the Princess Aleta of | 


Ord, is captured by his viking foe, escapes, 
leads a charge on the enemy citadel, foils 


| a plot to betray King Arthur, kills the 


villain with his “Singing Sword,” and 
wins his lady fair—all in 100 minutes. 

Prince Valiant, in short, is all a small 
boy could ask for. His parents might as 
well relax and enjoy the fun too. 


Drive a Crooked Road (Columbia). 
The awkward age for most boys was the 
golden age for Mickey Rooney. But like 
most prodigies, one of the most talented 


| child actors of modern times has had to 


pay for his precocity. At 24, he found 
himself a has-been—the public would no 


longer believe that he was a boy and was | 


bored by the suggestion that he was a 
man. In the last five years, Mickey has 














tape recorders 


An Ampro Tape Recorder pre- 
sents a vast new world of enjoy- 
ment to the entire family .. . 
entertainment which is doubly 
precious because you have had a 
part in producing it! Record your 
favorite radio or TV program, 
children’s songs and verses, party 
fun. For business, record your 
speeches to check diction and style. 
Use it for dictation, and to record 
meetings or interviews. 


A new measure of musical pleasure 





Ampro achieves outstanding fidelity of 
tonal response which retains all the 
depth and splendor of the original per- 
formance. Every musical shading, every 
delicate nuance is reproduced with 
matchless realism. 


It's easy to operate an AMPRO 


Electro-magnetic “piano-key” controls 
respond to the touch of a fingertip! 
Automatic selection locator; electronic- 
eye recording level indicator; provides for 
mixing or monitoring. The Hi-Fi, 239.95 
- . . The Celebrity, 229.95. 


Ampro Corporation 
(A General Precision Equipment Corp. Subsidiary) 
Chicago 18, Illinois 
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For bourbon-on-the-rocks, Walker’s DeLuxe, of course! 


If you select your bourbon with a view to serving it straight, over ice, may we specially 
recommend Walker’s DeLuxe? Its elegant taste and uncommon smoothness permit it to pass this 
exacting test with flying colors. For Walker’s DeLuxe is Hiram Walker’s finest bourbon — 

6 years old, 90.4 proof—equally superb served straight or mixed. 


STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY ¢ 6 YEARS OLD + 90.4 PROOF * HIRAM WALKER & SONS INC., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 




















10,000 Ib. “Stevedore Special’’ 
handles steel on the Belgian 
Line pier. 


More work, 
Less 
Maintenance 
with Clark’s 
HY DRATORK 
DRIVE 


Lift Truck 


Among the users of Clark’s Hydratork Drive lift trucks is Frank Russo, 
Chief Mechanic for the Belgian Line. Mr. Russo states: “The HY DRATORK 
DRIVE is the only truck I've ever seen with guts enough to put a 10,000 Ib. 





Mechanic's-eye view of the 
Hydratork Drive and torque 
converter 


load on the dock without dunnage underneath, and pull out from under it.”’ 


Thoroughly tested in the field and in Clark’s own automotive laboratories 
before it was placed on the market, the Hydratork Drive proved that it 
produces more work at less cost than conventional machines. This is a 
logical result of Clark’s experience in the fundamental field of transmission 
engineering. For a copy of an informative booklet on the Hydratork 
Drive, write to 


Clark Equipment Company, Buchanan 74, Michigan. 


To Move Materials..to Transmit Power..use — 14 RK 
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made seven pictures, in each of which he 
seemed less and less the Hardy perennial. 

The news of Drive a Crooked Road is 
in the evidence it gives that Actor Roo- 
ney is still a skilled actor. He plays a 
grease monkey who drives racing cars on 
the side, a lovelorn little beagle who 
trots adoringly after the first pretty girl 
(Dianne Foster) who ever gave him a 
pat. He finds out too late—sucker’s luck 
—that she has led him into a plot to rob 
a bank. Mickey drives the getaway car, 
but discovers at the other end of the 
crooked road he has taken that the girl 
he thought it led to has been the proper- 
ty of another man all along. 


Like most Hollywood melodramas of 
| the seamy side, Drive a Crooked Road is 
competently made, i.e., it efficiently ma- 
chine-stitches the moviegoer’s emotions. 
Rooney plays his fall guy straight down 
the middle as a decent, unsmart joe who 





Mickey Rooney & DIANNE FosTER 








G the Hardy perennial. 
has the usual worries of a man shorter 
than most of the girls. with the result 
that he catches the audience’s sympathy 
and holds it even to an improbable end. 
It is a modest but genuine triumph of 
self-restrained playing. and suggests that 
Mickey might well develop from a fine 
instinctive performer into a keenly con- 
scious and accomplished character actor. 


The Siege at Red River (Panoramic; 
20th Century-Fox) is a solid wad of bat- 
ting from Fox's production cushion, Last 
year, when the studio converted to Cine- 
maScope. it shrewdly maintained a small- 





screen corporation to fall back on, just in 
r Ci iScope should prove to be a 
lumpy It was headed by Leonard 
Goldstein (Time, April 28. 1952), who 


made millions for Universal-International 
with low-budget pictures like Ma and Pa 
Kettle and Francis, the talking mule. 
Now that the wide-screen boom is, in 
fact, shaking down to competitive nor- 
malcy, Goldstein may be worth his weight 
in gold, 

Siege is a reliable old yarn that looks 
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NORTH AMERICAN HAS BUILT MORE AIRPLANES THAN ANY OTHER COMPANY IN THE WORLD 
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America’s first operational supersonic fighter...the F-100 Super Sabre...surpasses 

Mach 1—the speed of sound—in normal, level flight. Mach, (pronounced “mock”), is the only 
accurate way of expressing jet plane speeds, because the speed of sound varies with the 
temperature and the altitude at which a plane is flying. So, a jet flying at Mach 1 is flying 

at the speed of sound...no matter what altitude or temperature. The sound 

of these powerful jets overhead is your assurance of security in the skies. 


| 


Engineers: North American offers unusual opportunities to qualified engineers 
seeking a challenging future. Please write: Engineering Employment Office, 


organization, facilities and experience keep Los Angeles 45 or Downey, California; or Columbus 16, Ohio. 


North American Aviation, Inc. ~ 


years ahead in aircraft... atomic energy... electronics... guided missiles... research and development 
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Here’s the scientifie approach to safer night driving—the new Autronic-Eye! 


Developed by General Motors after years of electronic research, this 
ntifie 





amazing device handles the entire job of headlight control with s 
certainty and precision. Like this: When an oncoming car approaches you 
on the highway at night, your Autronic-Eye automatically switches your 
headlights to dim. It holds them there until all traflic is past. Then your 
lights return to bright—automatically! You'll find this new safety “first” 
featured on the new Cadillac, Oldsmobile, Pontiac and Chevrolet for 
1954. Ask your dealer for an Autronic-Eye demonstration® today! 


GUIDE LAMP DIVISION - GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION - ANDERSON, INDIANA 


AUTRONIC-EYE 


AUTOMATIC HEADLIGHT CONTROL 


FOR SAFER NIGHT DRIVING 


@® Trademark Registered U.S. Pat. Off. *MODEL "B” SHOWN ABOVE, 





better than usual, chiefly because it has 
bigger stars. Van Johnson is on a secret 
mission for the Confederate States, run- 
ning a Gatling gun to Southern sympa- 
thizers in the West. Joanne Dru is the 
Reb-hating daughter of a Union officer. 
This means, as every moviegoer should 
know, that they were meant for each 
other. After Van helps the Yanks chase 
some Indians away from a Union fort 
(it’s not that he loves Yankees, suh, 
but there are women and children in 
there), love triumphs. 

The best scene, a violent cavalry bat- 
tle in a cliff-closed arroyo through which 
the horses charge with a fine splatter of 
hooves, is so thrilling that moviegoers 
will probably not mind its resemblance 
to a scene in a 1944 Joel McCrea pic- 
ture. Buffalo Bill, 


Harem-Scare'em 
Yankee Pasha [Universal-Internation- 
al). “A tasty morsel,’ the slave trader 


} 


coos, “should always be well-served.”” He 
claps his hands and some Moorish slaves 
drag in the beautiful white captive 
(Rhonda Fleming), who writhes seduc- 
tively through the rents in her muslin. 
“I'm not one to submit with servility!” 
she cries, for she is a New England miss. 
“Such spirit amuses me,” murmurs Omar, 
the Aga of the Janissaries (Bart Rob- 
erts), lecherously twirling his lip-tussock, 
and off she is hauled to his harem, there 
to be anointed with fragrant scents that 
drive the Aga gaga. 

Poor Rhonda, can anything save her 
now? Odd, but it so happens that the 
captain of the sultan’s guard (Jeff Chan- 
dler) is a fellow Rhonda knew back in 
Salem, Mass. And so the harem-scare’em 
ends with Jeff at the head of a revolt 
(“Come on, slaves, what have we got to 
lose?”) that leaves Omar wriggling in 
Technicolor on a meathook. 

Saadia (M-G-M). “I will not allow 
any man to look at my body,” moans 
Saadia (Rita Gam), a Moroccan’s daugh- 
ter, as the kaid (Cornel Wilde) pounds 
at her portal. The kaid commands, Saadia 
fearfully slides back the bolt. In rushes 
the desert chieftain. Has he come to 
print a searing kiss upon her lips? No, he 
has mere'y brought the local French med- 
ic (Mel Ferrer), who says that Saadia has 
acute appendicitis, and proceeds to cut 
her open. 

From this point on, it is fairly clear 
that Suadia is not about sex, but then, 
it is not about much of anything else, 
either. There is a witch (Wanda Rotha) 
who changes into an owl and a Holy 
Man (Cyril Cusack) who declares that 
Saadia “has a soul capable of the most 
extraordinary action.” In fact, she turns 
out to be a sort of North African Calam- 
ity Jane, who rides off into the badlands, 





carves up a bandit chief, steals back 
some serum he has stolen, and so saves 
the country from a bubonic plague. In 


the end, of course. she wins the No. 1 
bunk in the kaid’s harem. 

Except for the serum-stealing episode, 
Saadia has about as much plot and pace 
as a travelogue. Scenes follow each other 
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Full-size refrigerator in top gives more usable fresh food : Full-size freezer in bottom stores 220 Ibs. of frozen food, 


* 


space than standard 8 cu. ft. model. has giant roll-out bin for bulky items. 


COOLERATOR brings you the 


Newest Idea in Home Refrigeration 


i =. 


Designed so top of freezer door makes a handy shelf the Only 3112” wide, this double-use appliance fits same area 
same height as standard kitchen counters. now occupied by old refrigerator. 





Promises to Revolutionize 
America’s Kitchens 


_ Another step forward in convenience and better living for America’s 

/ homes! Now the Coolerator Company, division of IT&T, provides a 
brilliant answer to the refrigeration needs of the average family. 
The superb new 2-in-1 “Freezerator” includes a full-size refrigerator 
with more usable fresh food space than standard 8 eu. ft. models— 
plus a full-size freezer that holds 220 lbs. of frozen food! Only 3142" 
wide, this double-duty appliance fits right into the space occupied 
by the old refrigerator, and fits right into today’s new ways of living. 
It’s just one more tangible result of the imagination, research and 
skill that have made IT&T a great American trademark, 





INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 
67 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


\ For information on Coolerator appliances address Coolerator Company, Duluth 1, Minnesota 
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+ +» that costs you plenty! 
Heavy floor traffic costs hours of 
expensive maintenance time! 

Why expensive? Because you 
spend 95¢ of your cleaning dollar 
for work time, only 5¢ for mate- 
rials. So, the longer a cleaning job 
takes, the more you pay! 

If you want to make money on 
cleaning costs, your jobs must be 
done faster, and that’s just what 
Holcomb products are made 
to do! 

Ask your Holcombman to dem- 
onstrate this time-saving combina- 
tion! (1) Holcomb Wax Remover: 





* 
4 


DING... 


It takes off old dirt-imbedded wax 
fast; (2) Holcomb Composition 
Floor Seal: It enhances your floors’ 
natural beauty, and seals dirt out! 
(3) Holcomb Water-Proof Wax: It 
can be wet-mopped, abused by 
abrasive dirt, punished by heavy 
traffic—and it still protects the 
beauty of your floors! 

Your Holcombman will show 
you in minutes how to save clean- 
ing hours—at a profit to you! 
Research Laboratory and Factory: 
1601 Barth Avenue, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. Branches: New York and 
Los Angeles. 


HL OWCOMS 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 











Met Ferrer & Rita GAM 
In the end, the bunk. 


like lantern slides, and the leading play- 
ers recite their speeches in a sort of 
elocution-lesson English. apparently in- 
tended to suggest that they are speaking 
cultivated French. Cornel Wilde even 
groans in an Oxford accent. Mel Ferrer, 
an actor who appears to know better, 
seems sheepish most of the time. but 
Rita Gam at least manages to look like 
what the Hollywood wise guys have been 
calling her: the leg with a first name. 


Current & CHoice 

Night People. Capitalist meets com- 
missar in Berlin, and Writer-Producer- 
Director Nunnally Johnson bangs their 
heads together; with Gregory Peck, Brod- 
erick Crawford (Time, March 22). 

Beat the Devil. Director John Huston 
and Author Truman Capote tell a com- 
pletely wacky shaggy-dog story; with 
Humphrey Bogart, Jennifer Jones, Gina 
Lollobrigida, Robert Morley, Peter Lorre 
(Time, March 8). 

The Pickwick Papers. The first full- 
length film of Charles Dickens’ monu- 
mental jape; with James Hayter, Donald 
Wolfit. Joyce Grenfell (Time, March 1). 

The Final Test. A British joke about 
cricket, well told; with Robert Morley 
(Time, Feb. 22). 

Rob Roy. Walt Disney's highland fling 
through an old Scots story; with Richard 
Todd, Glynis Johns (Time. Feb. 8). 

The Golden Coach. Jean Renoir’s 
costume comedy of Spain's golden age, 
as rich in color as his father’s paintings: 
with Anna Magnani at her best (Time, 
Feb. 1). 

It Should Happen to You. Judy Hol- 
liday in a sharp little Garson Kanin com- 
edy about a girl on the make (Time, 
Jan. 25). 

The Conquest of Everest. A heart- 
stirring camera record of the 1953 expe- 
dition that fought to the top of the 
world’s highest mountain (Tre, Dec. 21). 

Genevieve. A merry spin in a 1904 
Darracq; with John Gregson, Dinah Sher- 


, idan (Tre, Nov. 30). 
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These Gramercy Park summer suits, priced from $34.95 to $39.95, 
are tailored of acetate and Dacron or acetate and rayon fabrics, 
take summer's hazards in stride. Today, one of every four suits 


i cf made is a summer suit. 


CHEMICAL FIBERS 7 TEXTILES 
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Celanese*® acetate helps conquer summer 


No man has ever wanted to swelter through summer, but until 
a few years ago, most men had to. Good, good-looking summer 
suits were priced high. In these past few years, Celanese acetate 
has helped remove that barrier to comfort. Bringing fine tropicals 
within reach of all, it has contributed vitally to a great $100,000,- 
000 market. 

On this page—in four new acetate-blend suits by Gramercy Park 
—you see how superbly Celanese acetate conquers summer. 
Here is a man’s complete wardrobe. A cord suit that holds its 
press. A subtle splash pattern. A tropic-weave suit, born to travel. 
A crisp, look of linen texture. Versatile Celanese acetate makes 
all of them possible, enhancing each with its innate elegance and 
cool, comfortable feeling. 

You will find these Gramercy Park tropicals advertised by 
Celanese in national magazines in May and simultaneously dis- 
played in 400 stores. 

Is it any wonder that more and more of America is comfortably 
clothed with Celanese acetate? 


Celanese Corporation of America, New York 16. *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


3 
& Acetate 


one of the world’s great textile fibers 


CHEMICALS . PLASTICS a CELLULOSE 
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ADVERTISEMENT 





1. From 1903 to 1914 fewer than 50 U. S. military airplanes 
were built. Fortunately, both the Army and Navy had units experi- 
menting with airplanes as military vehicles. The first bomb was 
dropped by hand in 1911 from an early Wright pusher (above). 















i ge planes on these pages show how America has led the 
world since World War I in the step-by-step development 
of bombers and other aircraft. Today, modern U. S. military 
aircraft are the world’s best—but it takes from 4 to 7 years 


2. America still had few airplanes, no real bombers, when she 
entered World War I. Then a huge production effort was belatedly or- 
ganized. Engines, trainers and a few combat planes were built. Our 
first big bomber, the Martin MB, came in 1918, too late for war duty. 


1 





3. Neglect of military aviation after the war was of growing con- 
cernin the mid-1920s. Then Congress approved America’s first sustained 
aviation program. Among the new planes developed was the Keystone 
B-3A bomber (above). It helped put muscle on our military skeleton 








5. Consolidated B-24s (above), Boeing B-17s and finally, the atomic 
bomb-carrying B-29s were major weapons of World War IL. Even 
with the industry’s backlog of big-plane experience, these planes 
still required years of research and development before production. 





As air science advanced in the 1930s, external struts, wires and 
fabric slowly gave way to all-metal construction, while air-cooled 
engine and propeller improvements speeded over-all air developments. 
One of the best new bombers was the Douglas B-ISA of 1937-1940. 


6. Post-war giant and current mainstay of long-range U.S. air-strik- 
ing power is Convair’s B-36 global bomber. Initial work to design this 
mighty airplane—the ultimate development of piston-engined bombers 
— began as early as 1941. Only jet bombers exceed its speed and altitude. 











to design and build them. To » them best, there must 


be uninterrupted, year-in-year-out development and produc- 






tion. Only such a sustained program can make and keep 
American Air Power an effective instrument for peace. 
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S. A. F. bomber is Boeing’s B-52, a 150-ron giant of unrivaled performance. Engines are Prate & Whitney Aircraft J- 


Can U.S. Air Power Prevent a War? 


The answer lies in how consistently America pursues 





a sound peacetime Air Power policy 


Fe the Martin Bomber of 1918 to the airplanes on which modern Air Power a program can America meet, and even 
the Boeing Stratofortress of 1954, is based. And in today’s highly-technical forestall, emergencies—and at the same 
American Air Power has become so 1m- age, it takes even longer to design and time avoid the costly waste of stop-and- 
portant that its strength or weakness can build aircraft of the future. go uircraft production programs 


mean the difference between winning, 7 
nder these circumstances, consistency 


losing or pr ; , another world war. 


of efforr—both in development and pro- UNITED AIRCRAFT 
lo succeed in preventing war, our Air duction—is essential. With the U. S$ CORPORATION 








Power must be strong enough to dis- exposed to possible atomic bombard- EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
courage aggression before it starts. [his ment, the need for this effort is more 
means aircraft that are ready for instant urgent than ever. 
retaliation against any aggressor—aurr- . 
‘ That is why the Air Force, the Navy 
craft second to none in performance and , 
: and the Army must have the support of ; } 
strong enough in numbers to do the job. 4 Engineers: \\ | litional experienced 
every citizen for a realistic, continuous If r t in defer work, w ur 
aisvney vou , fense work, write ou 


It took years to develop, step-by-step, Air Power program. Only through such Personnel Dept., stating complete qualifications 


KENTUCKY’S 


Friend of ours describes OLD FITZ’ 


as “a bit of OF Kaintuck 
fragrance in bloom... 


.. distilled 
the majestic 
sweep of bluegrass landscape eee the 
Kentucky's 
friendliness, good breeding, 
All this in a bottle, 


pourable expression of 
and hos- 
pitality.”” he says! 
H-m-m! Could be! But we describe 


OLD FITZGERALD in simpler terms. 
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“Castle Lawn.” Home of Mr and Mrs, t 
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Fayette Counts 


yas TO HOSPITALITY 


e> 
It is the best bourbon we know how 
to make. In our century-old, family- 
owned distillery, each bottle receives 
our personal care. No expense is spared 
to give you a full-bodied, nut-flavored 
beverage which measures up to your 


drink. 


idea of a truly satisfying 


All this you will find in genuine old 
fashioned OLD FITZGERALD bour- 


bon. We invite you to try it. 
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Victorian Restoration 


THe Strancetinc (685 pp.)—Alice 
Harwood—Bobbs-Merril/ ($6). 


This novel is a stunt. Its author, Alice 
Harwood, is a 44-year-old Warwickshire 
spmster who has loved Victorian novels 
since she was first able to read them. Since 
1938, with time out for other books ( The 
Lily and the Leopards, The Merchant of 
the Ruby), she has been planning and 
writing a Victorian novel herself. The re- 
se-ablance between The Strangeling and 
the works of the Brontés. George Eliot. 
Anthony Trollope. Dickens and Thack- 
eray is therefore intentional and 685 pages 


Coters Newsagency 
Novetist Harwoop 
A diarist with a haircut. 


deep. The main difference is that her 
models were Victorian novelists and Au- 
thor Harwood is merely a conscientious 
antique restorer. 

The Strangeling has a heroine but no 
real hero. Michal (pronounced Michael) 
Charteris is a wide-eyed, high-spirited gir! 
of five in 1831 when her missionary par- 
ents leave her with a brusque uncle and a 
browbeaten aunt in the English Midlands. 
In no time she is keeping a diary titled 
Things | Do Which Other People Do Not, 
e.g., She writes poems and develops a so- 
cial conscience. To a friend she confides 
her fondest wish: “I want to visit the 
poor districts in London and write an epic 
poem about them.” The fact that she 
never gets around to it is one of the 
minor blessings of The Strangeling. 

No delicate Victorian violet, Michal is 
clearly a prototype of the “New Woman” 
whom Ibsen and Bernard Shaw cheered 
and caricatured by turns in their plays. 
Her revolt is a shade whimsical. At one 
point she chops off her flowing brown 
tresses because they are “a token of fe- 
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male subordination,” and flounces around 
flaunting a homemade Italian-boy cut. 

Her personal life is as complicated as a 
cricket match. Her first cousin proposes 
marriage, and jilts her after she accepts. A 
married schoolmaster proposes a kiss and 
gets it (Michal is innocent enough to 
think herself an adulteress). An aristo- 
cratic rake proposes something which only 
an “infernal scoundrel’ would propose. 
Michal is beginning to think that there is 
no Mr. Right when a Scots journalist 
clasps her in his arms on page 682. 

Author Harwood pours a small army of 
characters and events into her book, but 
most of them congeal on the printed page 
like spilled wax. Michal sees Queen Victo- 
ria crowned, watches the Paris mob revolt 
and King Louis Philippe flee in 1848, ap- 
plauds the pioneering use of anesthetics 
in childbirth by Sir James Young Simp- 
son, hears that her grandfather has shaken 
Dr. Livingstone’s hand in Africa, tromps 
the moors with Anne Bronté, and asks 
Florence Nightingale for a nursing job in 
case the Crimean War breaks out. By age 
27, and novel's end, Michal Charteris has 
lived an exhaustive, if not a complete life, 
and Author Harwood’s Victorian restora- 
tion has generated not a little fun, some 
of it unintentional. 


Sweet Child 


THe Bao Seen (247 pp.J—William 
March—Rinehart ($3). 


The Bad Seed is a novel that started 
badly. At least Author William March 
thought so. When he was a third of the 
way through, he tossed it away and start- 
ed all over again. Readers with a low 
tolerance for pure horror may well wish 
he had not tried a second time. For The 
Bad Seed is an authentic chiller: not a 
member of the murder mystery species, 
but a novel about seemingly quite ordi- 
nary people with terror built in. 

Everyone loved Rhoda Penmark. She 
was a charming child of eight, neat, pre- 
cise, with delightful manners. Her brown 
bangs and braids, her dimple and the 
cute gap between her front teeth made 
her a favorite of all the neighbors. She 
could devastate her parents by simply 
tossing her head charmingly and asking: 
“What will you give me, if I give you a 
basket of kisses?” The loving reply al- 
ways was: “I'll give you a basket of hugs.” 

Then why did all her schoolmates fear 
and hate her? Why was she put out of 
a progressive school in Baltimore, and 
why did the old-fashioned sisters who ran 
an old-fashioned school in a Gulf coast 
city put her out of theirs not long after 
Rhoda’s father was transferred to the 
South? Before The Bad Seed is fully 
under way, Mrs. Penmark knows the an- 
swers to these questions, and the shock 
is more than she can bear. For Rhoda is 
a born bundle of sweet-miened sin, a 
youngster of good family and favorable 
environment who is quite ready to kill 
others for whatever she may covet. 


In Baltimore she kilied an old-lady 
neighbor in her Sos, Mrs. Clara Post by 
simply pushing her over a bannister into 
a stairwell. That way Rhoda got an opal 
pendant which Mrs. Post had promised 
to leave her when she died. Rhoda was 
seven then. Rhoda was a good student. 
In the old maids’ school she tried earnest- 
ly to win the penmanship medal. When 
she lost it to another student, she snatched 
it from him at the annual school picnic 
then shoved him off a dock and drowned 
him to cover the theft. 

Mrs. Penmark becomes fully aware of 
her daughter's character. Before she can 
bring herself to act, Rhoda burns alive 
the sleeping handyman who has guessed 
her part in the drowning. What her 
mother learns about her own share in 
Rhoda’s guilt. what she does about it 





Wilfred L. d’Aquir 
NOVELIST Marcu 


A killer with dimples. 


and how Rhoda makes out are non-crick- 
et revelations. But The Bad Seed cannot 
be put aside without lingering shivers. 
Despite its unnecessary plot complica- 
tions, it remains a troubling case history 
of the transmittal of evil from one gen- 
eration to another. 


Up from the Slag 


Peter DOMANIG IN America: STEEL 476 
pp.) — Victor White — Bobbs-Merrill 
($3.95). 


Some of the most exciting novels about 
American industry have been written by 
those who liked it least. In the pages of 
Frank Norris, Theodore Dreiser or Upton 
Sinclair, industry is a jungle inferno of 
grab and stab. But behind the social bias 
is the magnetic pull of wheat, or rail- 
roads, or oil, and what it means to work 
with und around the sources of Ameri- 
can industrial power. Author Victor White 
has put some of this magnetism without 
the bias into Peter Domanig in America. 
Where he falls short of the earlier models 
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ACCEPT WITH 
CONFIDENCE- 







These Proven Facts... 


IODENT No. 2 
Erases “smoke smudge” safely. 
Brightens your smile. 
Makes your breath stay fresher | 
longer. | 
THE BEST WAY 
TO FIGHT TOOTH DECAY 
For anti-enzyme benefits, brush 
your teeth often with the new, 
improved Iodent. Remember 
“Clean teeth are your best pro- 
tection. 
QUALITY GUARANTEED 
Todent is a dentifrice made and 
guaranteed by a Registered 


Dentist and Approved by Good | 
Housekeeping. 





With Iodent No. 2 “for teeth 
hard to bryten” and Iodent No. 1 
“for teeth easy to bryten,” I guar- 
antee to give you the best every 
time you buy. Get a tube of 
Iodent today to see and feel how 
really clean your teeth can be. | 


TOOTHPASTE Gf Lauran 0.05 | 


MontaMower 


on Your Own Lawn 








SPECIAL 


‘ 5 
Vpptoe end A TRIAL OFFER 
Save time and labor! Actually ‘'Two-Tools-In-One", 
the versatile MontaMower is an amazing work saver! 
Try it on your own lawn, on our Special On Approval 
Trial Offer! Its live, precision mechanism first gathers, 
then smoothly cuts a clean 16” swath through grass 
dandelions, tall lawn weeds. Cuts right up to walls. 
fences, trees and under overhanging shrubs . . . prac- 
tieally eliminates hand trimming! Cuts steep banks eas- 
ily! Cutting dises are now both Self-Cleaning and Self- 
Sharpening. Drive shaft mounted on permanently lubri- 
sealed bearings. Hundreds of thousands in 
world-wide use. Buy direct from factory and save, Own- 
cs, Seenen Pian, Cr repay ci Write today for 
ails on limited “On Appr a 
Sold Direct Onke pro’ + Trial Offer’, 


MONTAMOWER DISTRIBUTING CO. 
TE-44 Keeler Bidg., GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICH, 


Mothersills 
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THE WORLD OVER 
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is in making his hero too goody-goody 
to be true. 

Peter Domanig is an Austrian immi- 
grant lad who comes to the U.S. at 17, 
just after World War I. (Author White 
has already covered his boyhood in a 
1944 novel, Morning in Vienna.) Peter 
bypasses the glitter of New York in the 
‘20s and an easy suburban life with an 
American foster father, and heads for 
smoky, industrial Pittsburgh to make his 
own way. From there on, his progress 
reads like a guided tour of the steel in- 
dustry from the slag up. conducted by a 
man who knows his subject and loves to 


| talk shop. 


Less mindful that he is writing about 
the making of an American than about 
the making of steel, Author White some- 
times puts his hero through private ex- 
periences at a whirling pace. Within a 
ten-page stretch, Peter meets and rebuffs 
his first American prostitute. goes inside 
his first American church (a Roman 
Catholic cathedral). sees his first prize- 
fight and enters his first speakeasy. Seeth- 
ing with ambition. he decides that love 
is off-limits and only strays once. into a 
brief affair with his plump landlady. 

Night courses at Carnegie Tech bring 
out an inventive flair in Peter and take 
him away from open hearths and Besse- 
mer converters into the research labora- 
tory. At novel's end, Peter leaves the steel 
industry, prematurely invents an auto- 
matic record-changer and is about to take 
a flyer in the manufacturing end of the 
newly born radio industry. Peter Domanig 
promises to be a Lanny Budd-of-all- 
trades. and Author White certainly does 
not intend to cramp his style. He has 
already announced two forthcoming se- 
quels, Brass and Gold. 


Le Grand Siécle 


THe Sprenoio Century (306 pp.}— 
W.H. Lewis—Sloane ($5). 


Little Louis Dieudonné de Bourbon, at 
the age of six, was taught an amusing 
game. Every morning. on awakening, he 
was to tell himself he was about to act 
God: every night. on going to bed, he was 
to ask himself how close he had come to 
the Original. Little Louis liked the game 
so much that as King Louis XIV of France 
(which he became at the age of four), he 
played it for keeps. He had been named 
Dieudonné—God-given—and_ believed it. 
In The Splendid Century, British Author 
W. H. Lewis shows that despite the King’s 
intimate relationship with the Almighty, 
he was all too human. and that for all its 
splendor, Louis le Grand’s grand siécle 
was not as splendid as it seemed. Author 
Lewis an urbane scholar who knows 
how to squeeze the juice from the fruit of 
his research. He has turned out a series of 
lively sketches of 17th century France and 
managed to give an intimate sense of the 


1S 


period and its ruler. 


Democratic King. Louis was 18 when 
Madame de Beauvais. one of his mother’s 
ladies in waiting, waylaid him as he was 
coming from his bath, and seduced him. 
After that, Louis was insatiable. According 
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Crating 


WITH HAND-BUILT, 
HAND-PEGGED ARCH 


THE ONLY SHOE OF ITS 
KIND IN THE WORLD! 


You can walk by the mile and stand by the 
hour in Dr. Scholl’s COPEG Shoes without 
undue fatigue. Their famous special arch con- 
struction of four rows of maple wooden pegs 
will never break down. You'll like the snug, 
restful, comforting support it gives you under 
the arch throughout its long life. 


Dr. Scholl’s COPEG Shoes are made of choic- 
est soft kid or calfskin in sizes 544 to 16, AAA 
to EEE. Wide selection of styles in Oxfords 
and High Shoes. Dr. Scholl’s Shoes are also 
made in a large selection of styles for women 
in a wide range of sizes—narrow and very 
wide. Expertly fitted at Dr. Scholl’s Foot 
Comfort Shops and selected Shoe and Depart- 
ment Stores in principal cities. If not obtain- 
able locally, write today for catalog, Dept. 24. 


| Dr. Scholl’s Inc., Chicago 10, Ilinois 





| PROFESSIONAL 


REAL ESTATE MANAGEMENT 
Pays Dividends For You 


CONSULT AN 
Accredited Management Organization 


Complete Dependable Management Service 
For All Kinds of Real Estate 

© Office Buildings © Income Dwellings 

® Store Buildings ® Apartments 

For the Nearest AMO 

Refer to your telephone directory of write: 





— INSIGNIA 
THE SIGN OF INTEGRITY AND EXPERIENCE 
INSTITUTE OF 
REAL ESTATE MANAGEMENT 


22 WEST MONROE ST CHICAGO 3, IL 






gathers the news that’s 
important for you to know... 


...to present it to you in 
compact, clear-cut form 


every week. 
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Suppose the government forbade food chains 
to abandon unprofitable stores 


During the past decade, the rise 
of the super-market and the shop- 
ping center has made advisable 
the abandonment of many no- 
longer profitable small store loca- 
tions—moves which could freely 
be taken by chain store manage- 
ment in the best interests of stock- 
holders, employees and customers. 


There are few people who fail 
to see this as a sound and justifi- 
able business practice—or who 
would expect the Government to 
intervene to forbid it. In fact, if 
it did so intervene, the large food 
chains, for example, could no 
longer afford to sell such high qual- 
ity food products atsuch low prices. 


While other businesses are free 
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to make such moves as this, the 
railroads—under similar circum- 
stances—generally are not free to 
do so. In many instances, before 
a railroad can discontinue a pas- 
senger train that no longer pays 
for itself, it must obtain permis- 
sion from the regulatory body of 
the state or states in which the 
operation is conducted. 


Such state regulatory bodies 
are understandably sensitive to 
local pressures. As a result, justi- 
fied applications for discontinu- 
ance of service are frequently 
denied or subjected to inordi- 
nate delay. 


The railroads believe that such 
unprofitable and unnecessary local 


operations place an unjust burden 
on interstate commerce, with 
shippers having to absorb a large 
part of the losses in the freight 
rates they pay. 


The railroads operating in the 
crowded eastern section of the 
United States are especially hard 
hit by such operations. It is not 
in the public interest for the food 
chains—or the railroads—to main- 
tain unprofitable operations. The 
railroads do not ask for complete 
relief from regulation—they ask 
only that regulation be brought 
into line with present-day con- 
ditions . . . Eastern Railroad Presi- 
dents Conference, 143 Liberty Street, 
New York 6, New York. 
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‘Td just this 


New KENFLEX floors really make 
maintenance easy 


Easy maintenance means /ow-cost 
maintenance. And, because KenFlex 
Viny! Tile is non-porous, it is one of 
the easiest of modern floors to keep 
clean. Dirt from tramping feet can't 
penetrate it... greases, oils, acids, 
alkalis and alcohols can’t harm or 
stain it. KenFlex seldom needs 


washing ...never needs waxing ex- 
cept for extra gloss. 

Bur, that’s nor all! KenFlex gives 
you clearer colors... low-cost in- 
stallation...years more trouble-free 
wear, And, it is priced far less than 
many floors that fade, pit, scratch 
and soon become costly to clean. 


Get full details on KenFlex Vinyl Tile... and all the other fine 
Kentile, Inc. resilient tile floors ...from the Kentile Flooring 
Contractor. He’s listed under FLOORS in the Classified Phone Book. 


KENFLEX 


VINYL TILE s 


KENTILE %* KENCORK * KENRUBBER # KENFLEX #% KENFLOR 


Kentile, Inc., 58 Second Avenue, Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 
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to his sister-in-law. “all women, peas- 
ants, chambermaids. servants’ daughters, 
women of quality” had only to pretend 
they loved him to be received in the royal 
bed. His Queen. Marie Thérése. had to 
compete with a succession of mistresses 
and hordes of passing amourettes until 
she died. Six months later. Louis’ mistress, 
Madame de Maintenon. became his wife 
and, at 46. the King suddenly closed the 
door on his boudoir career. 

But the door to his court remained wide 
open. Since Louis insisted that his noble- 
men live there. housing was a nightmare. 
With 10.000 people living in the chateau 
at Versailles. it was as crowded as a slum. 
The bearer of many a celebrated name 
had to be content with a dismal attic 
room, though it seemed to be worth it to 
bask in the rays of the Sun King: the 
nobleman of the day counted himself 
lucky if he could become the official cus- 
todian of the royal chamber pot. 

Louis was lavish and was served by 500 


Louis XIV 
He burned the evidence. 


attendants. whom he boarded and housed. 
The money, of course. came from the peo- 
ple. Versailles’ cost swallowed three out of 
every five franes collected in taxes, and 
nobody will ever know the price of build- 
ing it. When Francois Mansard, the King’s 
architect, appeared with his bill, it was a 
shock even to openhanded Louis. He 
blanched, and burned the evidence. 

For what he paid he was repaid in 
splendor. but not in comfort. Even his 
wife’s room was icy in winter, broiling in 
summer, and the King would not allow 
her to put a shutter on her window “be- 
cause it would mar the external symmetry 
of the facade.” 

Paris, Beautiful Paris. For all its sump- 
tuousness and its galaxy of the first names 
of France, the chateau was a bore with 
bowing courtiers incapable of scraping up 
an amusing conversation. As everyone 
knew, life in the provinces was dreary 
too, and anyone who lived there was con- 
sidered a mere “vegetable with powers of 
locomotion.” Some noblemen of wit and 
wealth defied the King’s pique and chose 
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This smart business man buys 
one car..but he can drive 8600/ 


A startling fact... but a simple one, nevertheless! In over 550 major cities, 
Hertz now serves you with 8600 cars! You save time... and enjoy 
more comfort and convenience when you travel by air or rail... 
then rent a clean new car at your destination. Drive it for as long as you please... 
wherever you please at reasonable rental rates. For example: 
At the Hertz station in Pensacola, Florida, the 24 hour daily rate is $7.00, plus 
8 cents per mile, including gasoline, oil and insurance. The total cost for 
a trip of 30 miles in one day is only $9.40, whether one person or five ride. 
Rates are lower by the week. Rates vary slightly in different sections of the country. 


2 HERTZ SERVICE: what it is and how to det it 


af 





Hertz Rent-A-Car Service is available in more than ‘in advance. Any Hertz station will reserve a car for 
= i\\ 550 cities throughout the world. YoucanrentaFord, you, anywhere. Also, any airline or railroad ticket 
- tA or other fine car for an hour, day, week or longer and agent will make a reservation for you when you re- _ 
2 7 drive it as your own wherever you please. serve your space or purchase your ticket. Always insist on Hertz, 
Hertz furnishes all gasoline, oil, Public Liability, Property Dam- Hertz Charge Cards honored at any Hertz station, are issued 
age, Fire and Theft Insurance, and $100.00 deductible collision to business firms and individuals who qualify. The card serves as 
} protection—at no extra cost! Should you buy additional gasoline or identification, eliminates deposit requirements, and provides credit 
oil, Hertz reimburses you for the full amount. privileges if desired. Holders of Air Travel 


Cards and Rail Credit Cards enjoy the 


How to Get It—Look in your telephone : 
same privileges. 


directory under ““H”’ for your nearest Hertz 
station. Show the Hertz attendant your 
driver’s license and proper identification, 
and off you go in a new clean car. 


Additional Information—Call your nearest 
Hertz station or—write or phone Hertz 
Rent-A-Car System, Dept. 544, 218 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. Phone 
WeEbster 9-5165. 


Now serving you in more than 550 cities throughout the United States, Canada, Alaske, Hawaii, 
HERTZ Rent-A-Car SYSTEM the Virgin Islands, Cuba, Puerto Rico, Haiti, Mexico, Great Britain, Ireland and Switzerlond: 





Advance Reservations—To be sure of a car 
locally or in another city, make a reservation 











STEEL 


ROCHESTER PRODUCTS 


ACHIEVEMENT 


© Fast 


e Accurate 


* Low Cost 






FROM the initial long-length coil of GM 
Steel Tubing to the final intricately formed 
product, complete with fittings and flared 
ends, the manufacture of Rochester Prod- 
ucts automotive fuel lines is virtually auto- 
matic. Ingeniously designed machines 
assure better, faster production... effect 
savings that are passed on to the buyer! 


ROCHESTER PRODUCTS DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS, ROCHESTER, N.Y, U.S.A 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF ROCHESTER CARBURETORS AND ROCHESTER CIGAR LIGHTERS 





Do you know the ropes ||. 


... overseas ? 


Your export manager knows that 
things are looking up in international 
markets, If you set up a meeting with 
him now, it’s quite possible he can sug- 
gest new ways to: 

(a) greater sales volume 

(b) increased production 

(ce) bigger profits 
Chances are your export manager will 
also stress the importance of TIME In- 
ternational’s role in an overseas adver- 
tising program. For your top customers 
outside the U. S. read TIME’s Interna- 
tional Editions to learn about new 
American products and services. 


TIME International 


The Important Magazine Everywhere 
Latin American Edition ¢ Pacific Edition @ Atlantic Edition ¢ Canadian Edition 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York 
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This is a typical example of how Rochester 
Products engineers combine ideas, skill, 
experience and GM Steel Tubing to help 
hundreds of industries build 
better products for less money. 

Why not find out now how 
we can help you ? Write, wire or 
phone our Sales Department. 


Gy) STEEL TUBING 
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| Paris. It was a dirty city. The streets were 





choked with mud and refuse, and the 
stench could be smelled two miles outside 
the city gates. Here, a nobleman lived on 
a grand scale. A bachelor might have “37 
servants, of whom five are the personal 
attendants of the five senior servants.” A 
childless couple might manage with 65 or 
servants, but would require several 
more if there were children. The nobles 
to the extent of their aped the 
King’s style of living, and the bourgeois 
aped and sometimes outdid the nobles. 

It was a century of fascinating con- 
trasts. Literature flourished. Corneille, Ra- 
cine, Moliére, La Fontaine turned out 
their masterpieces ; Pascal wrote his Pen- 
sées, Descartes his Discourse on Method. 
Medicine, meanwhile 


so 


means 


was in a parlous 
state. In one year, Louis XIII was bled 
47 times, got 212 enemas. Louis XIV got 


the same kind of treatment, but, despite 
everything his physicians did, he survived 
for 77 years. By that time, he had done 
his full part to prepare the deluge. 


Recent & READABLE 

A Time to Laugh, by Laurence Thomp- 
son. The lighthearted story of poor Ga- 
dein, a gawky African adolescent, and his 
triumph over both his tribe and the Brit- 
ish army (Tre, April 5). 

Minutes of the Last Meeting, by Gene 
Fowler. More stories about those Holly- 
wood musketeers, John Barrymore, W. C. 
Fields and Author Fowler, disguised as a 
biography of their colleague and_ poetic 
oracle, Sadakichi Hartmann (Time, 
April 5). 

The Exploits of Sherlock Holmes, by 
Adrian Conan Doyle and John Dickson 
Carr. New yarns lovingly constructed by 
a pair of contemporary Sherlock fans 
from “unsolved cases’’ mentioned in the 
original stories (Time, April 5). 

The Challenge of Man's Future, by 
Harrison Brown. A thoughtful, guarded- 
ly hopeful but dead-serious speculation 
about the effect of the world’s increasing 
population on the life of man (Time, 
March 22). 

Moscow, by Theodor Plievier. A stun- 
ning documentary novel about the Ger- 
man drive on Moscow and the confusion 
and dismay of the Russian defenders 
(Time, March 8). 

The Night of the Hunter, by Davis 
Grubb. A beautifully written chiller about 
an Ohio River town and a Bible-spouting 
homicidal maniac (Time, March 1). 

The Bright Sands, by Robert Lewis 
Taylor. A good-humored novel about Cape 
Cod and Cape codgers (Time, Feb. 22). 

The Lady for Ransom, by Alfred Dug- 
gan. The twilight of the Byzantine Em- 
pire, caught in a fine historical 
(Time, Feb. 8). 

The Man Who Never Was, by Ewen 
Montagu. How British intelligence 
ceived the Germans about the 
of Sicily by furnishing them a 
whose pockets were stuffed with 
war plans (Tre, Feb. 1). 

The Conquest of Everest, by Sir John 
Hunt. An engrossing account by the leader 
of the expedition (Time, Jan. 25). 
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The Republic F-84F THUNDERSTREAK .. . newest, fastest 
and finest in a rugged family of Thunder-craft fame... is in 


operational service with the U.S.A.F.'s Strategic Air Command. 
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... there’s nothing 
quite so welcome as 


a Long Distance “Hello” 


When you're safely home from a visit with the 
family or close friends, remember that someone's 
thoughts have followed you all the way. 

Your own personal words of thanks and reassur- 
ance mean so much. And they cost so little to send 
across the miles by telephone. 


LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 
Here are some examples: 

Philadelphia to New York 

Indianapolis to Detroit 

Dallas to Atlanta 


Seattle to Houston ......... 
Washington to Los Angeles....... 
These are the Station-to-Station rates for the first three 


minutes, after 6 every evening and all day Sunday. 
They do not include the federal excise tax. 











MISCELLANY 


Taboo. In Kyoto, Japan, Yukitoki 
Yakigawa, president of Kyoto University, 
summed up in a speech to the graduating 
class: “My final warning to you is... 
never touch a drink paid for by others. 
All the scandals in the world of politics 
today have their cause in the despicable 
habit of swallowing free drinks.” 





Stake-Out. In Philadelphia, Police Cap- 
tain Clarence Ferguson watched Light- 
weight Boxer Al Pennell suffer a technical 
knockout in a semifinal bout, waited for 
Pennell in the dressing room, arrested 
him on a robbery charge. 


The List. In Thurmont, Md., burglars 
broke into Gordon P. Gaver’s snake farm, 
made off with a king snake, a grey rat 
snake, two corn snakes, a five-foot boa 
constrictor and $30. 


Haymoker. In Pinckneyville, Ill., Farm- 
er Leslie Ertl, 59, annoyed by the stub- 
bornness of one of his cows, kicked the 
beast, wound up in the hospital with a 
broken leg. 


Old School Tie. In Mason, Mich., after 
Sheriff Willard Barnes complained in the 
Lansing State Journal that the County 
Jail was short of blankets and mattresses, 
he received two new blankets with an 
unsigned note: “As a minor [alumnus], 
may I take this opportunity to make a 
small contribution to my Alma Mater 
during the current emergency.” 


Change of Venue. In Raleigh, N.C., 
arrested for vagrancy, Ohioan John Pa- 
lenkas explained why he was in town: 
“All the Southern bums are in Ohio taking 
the bread out of my mouth, so I [decided 
to] go on the bum down South.” 


Command Decision. In Central Val- 
ley, Calif., when a fire alarm inter- 
rupted the crowning of the queen at the 
annual Firemen’s Ball, Chief Earl Ste- 
vens dispatched all his men to quell the 
blaze, stayed on himself to complete the 
coronation. 


Scents of Guilt. In Kansas City, Mo., 
the circuit court reversed a drunken- 
driving conviction which had cost Frank 
J. Ross a 60-day license suspension and a 
$roo fine after he explained that he had 
not been drinking, had merely been eating 
aromatic Italian cookies. 


Grandstand Play. In Darwin, Austra- 
lia, aborigines staged a rainmaking dance 
as part of a native-dance festival, had to 
stop when a downpour drenched the area. 


Equality. In New Orleans, Aaron 
B. Smith, charged with arson, confessed 
that he helped set fire to five public 
schools, doing $85,000 damage, because 
he had only been through the first grade 
himself and “didn’t want to see anybody 
else get an education.” 
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... may I suggest you enjoy 








> the Sinest whiskey 


that money can buy 


sn |579 
o” *, ee he 
it’s always a pleasure 
to drink... to serve THE BOTTLED IN BOND 





KENTUCEY 
STRAIGHT BOURBON 
WHISKEY 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT 


Prraste ame HORNER 
16 ARPER DerTILLiMe COMPET 
OU TLE CEN TERE 


BOTTLED IN BOND UNDER SUPERVISION U.S. GOVERNMENT + 100 PROOF + I W. HARPER DISTILLING CO., LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


Tt = 3 | 
‘Theres this QnoOU ( OKe 
it makes a little minute a big rest 


A moment’s relaxation with Coke 


quickly brings you back refreshed. 
The sparkling goodness and 
matchless flavor in each frosty bottle 
are always welcome, always delicious 
So when you pause for a work-break, 


add refreshment to rest... have a Cok« 
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See EDDIE FISHER 
on “Coke Time” 

NBC Television 

twice each week, 









